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Dedication 


In honor of Professor Larry M. Hyman 
Completed on April 21, 2001 


Dear Larry, 


I am delighted to write this dedication in my personal name as your former student and still 
a friend, but also on behalf of the many contributors who are your former students. I cannot 
possibly find the appropriate words to express my heartfelt gratitude for all that you have 
taught me, especially in the early ‘70’s. I believe most of your former students share the 
same feeling. We all would like you to take this book as a special homage from us, your 
friends and former students. 


The different papers in this book have been collected in recognition of the amazing work 
you have done on the phonology of African languages, and more particularly the Bantu 
languages of Cameroon. 


Starting with your own Ph.D. Dissertation on Fe’efe’e, passing through the numerous 
languages like the Grassfields languages, but also such languages as Aghem, Gokana, 
Esimbi, and more recently your current work on Basaa and the neighboring A.60 
languages, e.g. Tuki and Gunu, you have left indelible footprints in the work of any 
researcher on Bantu languages. In Cameroon, we like to think that you are one of ours and 
tend to forget that other African countries could as well have a claim on you. The 
following countries would certainly be cited in this respect: Uganda (for your work on 
Luganda with Francis Katamba and Livingstone Walusimbi), Tanzania (for your work on 
Haya with Ernest Byarushengo), the Democratic Republic of Congo (with your work on 
Kinande with Nzama Valinande), Malawi (for the different articles on Chichewa with Al 
Mtenje and Sam Mchombo), Mozambique (for your work on Ciyao with Armindo 
Ngunga), Botswana (for your work on Ikalanga with Joyce Mathangwane), Zambia (for 
your work on Cibemba), and of course Nigeria which was your first love (see your work on 
Gwari and in the Yoruba land) in the early 1970’s. 


Moreover, not only have you worked on these African languages, but you have also 
stimulated research on these languages by sponsoring or supervising several students 
working on Bantu languages. Most of the contributors for this collection, namely John 
Watters, Stephen Anderson, Ngessimo Mutaka, Edmond Biloa, Myles Leitch, and myself 
(Maurice Tadadjeu) have all been your students. The other contributors have come across 
your work while doing their research on African linguistics, and they are as happy as your 
former students to offer you their papers in this collection. On a personal note, I just want 


to tell you that my contribution in this volume is what I believe to be my latest best dream 
which, I hope, will have tremendous effect on the promotion of literacy in the African 
continent. As you may remember, you used to call me a dreamer. You were very right. I 
have remained a dreamer, and I am happy that some of these dreams have come true. 


As a subtitle to this collection, the editors have called it “a fieldworker’s tool for 
deciphering the stories Cameroonian languages have to tell .” Indeed, as the first editor 
told me, he meant this book to translate what you emphasize in your paper fieldwork as a 
state of mind” (Hyman 2001') that “every language of the area would potentially have 
something to say about these (and other such) diachronic problems. It was my job to study 
these languages and determine the stories they each had to tell. ... if languages could only 
speak, they would tell you what they have to offer in them and what it all means. Since 
they can’t tell us, we have to figure it out.” Yes, our languages have several stories yet 
untold. In dedicating this book to you, we hope to inspire the later generations to drink 
from the cup of your enthusiasm in African languages and acquire the qualities that you 
attribute to a fieldworker, notably (a) the love of discovery, of going out into the unknown 
in search of uniqueness, (b) a dedication to “whole language” in the sense that the 
researcher does not have to be compartmentalized in a single field while working on a 
language; and (c ) to have the requisite state of mind which allows the fieldworker to find 
pleasure in the daily challenges. As you wrote, “the tougher the challenge, the greater the 
personal and intellectual rewards.” 


Again, in the name of the editors and the contributors for this collection, I reiterate my 
warmest thanks and wish to tell you that we are very happy to dedicate this book to you. 


May God bless you and give you more energy and motivation to bring up many more 
scholars in African Linguistics. 


Maurice Tadadjeu 
Professor of Linguistics. 
University of Yaounde 1, 
Cameroon. 


' This book entitled Linguistic Fieldwork is in press. It is edited by Paul Newman and Martha Ratliff and 
will be published by Cambridge University Press. 


Preface 


It is often said that Cameroon is Africa in miniature. This seems to be true in fact with 
respect to its climates, its fauna and flora, and also its more than 240 languages that 
include the main African subfamilies of languages. Bantu languages which are by far the 
most numerous among the African languages are also believed to have Cameroon, more 
specifically an area between Nigeria and Cameroon, to be their birthplace. One remarkable 
factor about the languages in Cameroon is that they have a number of characteristics that 
have not really been hitherto sufficiently tapped by linguists. In fact, when looking at the 
published literature oriented towards a more generative approach and its subsequent 
development like autosegmental phonology, lexical phonology, GB theory, optimality 
theory, these languages are very poorly represented. 

We think that one of the reasons for this poor representation is their complexity that 
renders their analysis very difficult to tackle. Take for example the case of the Zone A 
Bantu languages of Guthrie. These languages do not behave like the well-known Narrow 
Bantu languages spoken for example in the Great Lakes area, that is, Uganda, Tanzania, 
Kenya, East of the Democratic Republic of the Congo. Their morphology is far poorer than 
the rich concatenative morphology of Narrow Bantu languages. Take also the example of 
the Grassfields Bantu languages. These are the languages that have been the focus of 
research on Cameroonian languages (Hyman 1972, 1985, 1987, Tadadjeu 1974, Leroy 
1977, Hombert 1976, Hyman and Tadadjeu 1976), and more recently, Bird (1999). As 
pointed out in Mutaka (1993), the difficulty in tackling the Grassfields Bantu languages is 
for example reflected in the three different analyses of the tones in Bamileke-Dschang in 
the same volume, that is, Harry van der Hulst & Keith Snider (1993). 

One way to encourage researchers to exploit more fully the numerous languages in 
Cameroon, and hence of the entire African continent, is to provide them with a working 
tool that would indicate venues to explore, relevant questions to ask, assumptions that 
linguists have in tackling other Bantu languages, as a starting point for pursuing their own 
research on these languages. This volume is an attempt to provide such a tool, “a 
fieldworker’s tool for deciphering the stories Cameroonian languages have to tell as we 
call it in the subtitle to this volume. It centers on three areas of linguistics, namely, 
phonology, syntax and sociolinguistics. 

The contributions in phonology include papers that focus on several areas of Bantu 
languages: Narrow Bantu (Mutaka), Grassfields Bantu (Stephen Anderson), Chadic 
languages (Gravina, Jim Roberts), Ekoid languages (John Watters), Mambiloid languages 
(Connell), Bantu A Zone languages (Kenmogne). One common feature in those various 
papers is to present what interesting features are found in those languages, what avenues 
should be explored and which types of questions should be asked in order to unravel more 
of the phonological features of these languages and other African languages in general. 


The contributions in syntax consist of two papers by Biloa and Tamanji. Biloa’s 
paper basically recapitulates the main syntactic features explored in the syntax of his native 
language Tuki and the author shows that his line of work can be easily extended for the 
exploration of other African languages. Tamanji’s paper concentrates on the syntax of 
Grassfields languages with some particular focus on Bafut, on which he worked for his 
doctoral dissertation. 

The third set of papers, those in sociolinguistics, have been included in this 
collection to encourage researchers in African linguistics to explore similar themes in other 
African languages. The idea of publishing papers in sociolinguistics occurred to the first 
editor of this volume as he was impressed by the richness of the Cameroonian various 
cultures in a course of sociolinguistics he teaches at the University of Yaounde 1. He 
thought it would be worthwhile that the sociolinguistics aspects of these cultures be known 
to foreigners as a way to encourage other researchers in African languages to explore 
similar or different cultural phenomena in other African cultures. This section consists of 
an introductory paper by Mutaka_ entitled: “Reading notes on Wardhaugh’s “An 
Introduction to Sociolinguistics”: an African perspective” and a number of squibs which 
are an elicitation of these African perspectives in sociolinguistics. 

The fourth section of this collection addresses topics of a more general nature. The 
idea behind this is that, as editors, we wished this collection to be primarily used by 
students of African linguistics, most of whom would be our own students in the 
Cameroonian universities and young researchers in African linguistics. Mutaka’s paper in 
this section “Hints for solving a phonology problem,” as well as Myles and Mutaka’s paper 
“how to prepare a handout for a linguistics conference” and also the other papers in this 
section address directly the needs of such students. Thus, Mutaka and Chia’s paper 
proposes a number of topics young researchers are encouraged to explore, Tadadjeu’s 
paper proposes a new line of research in applied linguistics for the standaridization of all 
African unwritten languages, Kenmogne’s paper provides field method students with 
samples of questionnaires that can be used for collecting useful data in linguistics, Snider’s 
paper suggests a way of devising orthography for tone in African languages, Akinlabi and 
Mutaka’s paper introduces the model of Optimality Theory as applied to tone in the 
infinitive in Kinande with an appendix of constraints on tone currently used in OT 
literature and that are intended to be tested in other Bantu languages. 

We would also like to mention the fact that, the reason behind the publication of 
this collection is for the first editor, Ngessimo M. Mutaka, to try to put into writing the 
numerous suggestions and assumptions that he used to obtain from Professor Larry 
Hyman. His knowledge on these languages and other Bantu languages is indeed simply 
astounding. In addition, Larry Hyman has such an enthusiasm for Cameroonian linguistics 
and African languages in general that we deemed it imperative that this collection be 
dedicated to him. If there was truly a way to pinpoint the origin of Larry Hyman’s 
enthusiasm for Bantu linguistics, it would be beneficial for our readers and the future 
generations of young researchers on African linguistics to let them drink from this cup of 
overwhelming enthusiasm so that it might inspire them to make further fruitful discoveries 


on these languages. A reading of his paper “fieldwork as a state of mind” (Hyman 2001) 
does give a clue for the origin of this enthusiasm when he writes’: 


“,. Sometimes as advice to graduate students as they leave for the field: if at any time there 
is a lull in your work, or you can’t seem to find what the interesting issues are, get the next 
dialect, then the next, then the next, etc. in this way the languages (dialects) themselves 
will tell you what’s interesting. It’s harder for a group of dialects to hide their “stories.” 
Later on, he continues, “ If I achieve some result in one Bantu language, I cannot help 
asking what happens in the next (and the next and so on.) In my experience this line of 
pursuit has always led to discoveries and understanding beyond that achieved in studying 
the original language. I kind of look at this in pragmatic terms: if Bantu language X has 
given us these fruit, why not take advantage and build on this foundation?” In the same 
paper, he also admonishes that the first quality of a fieldworker is “love of discovery, of 
going out into the unknown in search of uniqueness. Whether documenting rare speech 
sounds or the unique details of out-of-focus marking in Aghem, language particulars 
usually excite fieldworkers, who take visible “pride”in their language(s).” 


Interestingly enough, the first editor heard Larry Hyman say to one of his Cameroonian 
visitors at the University of Southern California, Los Angeles, that Cameroon is virtually 
his second nation. In one way or the other, all of the contributors in this collection owe 
some inspiration from Larry Hyman. This collection is therefore a way for the contributors 
and the editors to address a heartfelt thank you to Professor Larry Hyman for his enduring 
promotion of linguistics in Cameroon and in Africa in general. 


New Brunswick, New Jersey, April 21, 2001 


> While trying to decide on the correct subtitle for this book, in Berkeley, with Larry Hyman, the first 
editor had at first proposed : “an introduction to its languages and culture.” However, Larry Hyman insisted 
that I take the final decision after reading his paper “fieldwork as a state of mind” as it translated what we 
really wanted to achieve through the publication of this book. The ideas in the passages that have been 
quoted here and the ones suggested in the fifth paragraph of the dedication letter of Maurice Tadadjeu often 
came up in our conversation. I must confess that, as I read the paper, I felt as if 1 had a glimpse of what really 
made Larry Hyman become so knowledgeable about Bantu languages. In printing these passages, it is a way 
for me to try to let Larry Hyman share his torch with current and future linguists so that they might further 
build on the wonderful work he has so successfully accomplished. 
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Data building for a lexical phonology analysis of a Bantu language 
by Ngessimo M. Mutaka, UY1 


Unlike standard Generative Phonology where the phonological rules are assumed 
to apply after all the morphological processes, Lexical Phonology assumes an 
interaction between morphology and phonology, that is, there is an interleaving 
between the phonological rules and the different stages of the word formation 
(Kiparsky 1982, 1985, Mohanan 1982, Pulleyblank 1986). Bantu languages with 
their rich morphology constitute a rich testing ground to tease out the 
appropriateness of the lexical phonology model in comparison to the standard 
generative model. When working out a lexical phonology analysis of a problem, a 
crucial question the researcher usually has in mind is: what are the ideal data that 
would help discover that this interleaving of the phonological rules with the 
morphology does exist in the Bantu language under investigation? This paper 
seeks to make explicit the assumptions phonologists usually have when eliciting 
data on a Bantu language for a lexical phonology analysis with the hope that 
these assumptions will serve as a guide for building data on Bantu languages yet 
not explored. Most data will come from Kinande partly because this language is a 
typical narrow Bantu language that is rather conservative in terms of keeping 
most of the features of Proto-Bantu (Hyman, personal communication) and also 
because a phonologically detailed analysis of this language is available for 
further consultation (cf. Mutaka 1994). The paper is organized as follows. 
Section one deals with the assumptions relative to the verb formation; section two 
deals with those relative to the noun and section three addresses problems the 
researcher may encounter for a Bantu language without a rich concatenative 
morphology. 


I. The Verb in Bantu 


In general, the Bantu verb has the following structure : 
SM-TM-OM-Rt- Ext (s)-FV 


where SM is the subject marker, TM stands for the tense marker(s) and/or the 
aspectual marker(s), OM is the object marker, Rt is the root, Ext (s) stands for 
one or more extensions and FV is the final vowel. This structure is illustrated in 
the following Swahili verb forms: 


(1)a. tu-li-tum-a we sent 
SM-TM-Rt-FV 
tu-li-mu-tum-a we sent him (mu = OM) 
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tu-li-tum-i-a we sent for (i = Ext. It is the applicative morpheme) 

tu-li-tum-an-a we sente.o. (an = Ext. It is the reciprocal morpheme) 

tu-li-tum-i-w-a we were sent (i -w = Exts. -w- is the passive morpheme) 
b. tum-a send (Imperative) 


The Root and the Extension(s) constitute a morphological unit called the base. 
The base and the FV form what is called the stem. The OM and the stem may 
form a macrostem if there are phonological rules that demonstrate that the OM is 
indeed part of the stem. The SM and the TM are sometimes referred to as INFL 
(Myers 1987, Mutaka 1994) when they constitute a prosodic word.' As indicated 
in (2) a verb may simply consist of the root and the FV. Let us now look at the 
assumptions that hold for each of these constituents of the verb form. 


The root. 


The most canonic root consists of -CVC- . This is probably due to the fact that 
most verbal forms have a disyllabic stem that consists of the root and the FV as 
in (2). However, there are verb roots that have -V-, -CV-, -VC- and also 
polysyllabic verb roots. The researcher is advised to check which verb roots are 
attested in the language. Since Bantu extensions are usually of the form 
-VC- (e.g. the reciprocal -an-), the roots ending in a vowel may undergo 
phonological processes when an extension is added. 

Since the addition of the FV to a -CV- root does not result in a disyllabic 
stem, it is interesting to check such roots in the imperative. Because imperative 
forms usually have no pre-stem affixes, if a language has a requirement for the 
minimum word that could consist of two syllables (or two morae), imperative 
forms of the -CV- verb root may have a special shape as illustrated in the 
Kinande forms in (2). 


(2) a. tum-a_ send (cf. eri-tum-a to send) 
hum-a hit (cf. eri-hum-a to hit) 
b. ot-a_—_—ilight (cf. eri-ot-a to light) 
um-a dry up (cf. eri-um-a to dry up) 
Cc. U-Sd-a grind (cf. eri-so-a to grind) _— (cf. *so-a [swa]) 
u-ni-a defecate (cf. eri-ni-a to defecate) (cf. *ni-a [nya]) 


' A prosodic word is not necessarily a morphological word. In a Kinande word like tu-k4-ndi-sy4- mi- 
tum-ir-a “ we will send for him” where tu is the SM and ka-ndi-sy4 are TM, tu-kandisya is 
proposed as the INFL prosodic word in Mutaka (1994) for a number of reasons: a rule of high 
tone anticipation does not apply twice in this INFL unlike the way it applies in the stem, rules 
apply in INFL in a non cyclic manner unlike the way they apply cyclically in the stem. 
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Whereas only the stem is used in (2a,b) to form the imperative, a subject marker 
(-u- .“you”) is used in ( c) because if the stem were used alone, it would remain 
monosyllabic. 


One should also check which vowels are used in the first root vowel. Usually, all 
the vowel phonemes can appear in this position whereas in the extensions, only a 
subset of the vowels of the language is used. The root vowel position is 
considered as metrically strong in Bantu: that is why it can host all the vowel 
phonemes of the language.” 


One should also check the tones that appear in these verbal roots: In general, 
Bantu verb roots consist of two groups: the High tone and the Low tone verb 
roots. It is possible that, underlyingly, the low tone verb roots are toneless and 
that they receive their Low tone by default. One way to find out the different tone 
groups of the verbal forms of a language is to check them in disyllabic verb 
stems which are usually the most numerous and use them with affixes that have a 
Low tone (or are toneless) underlyingly. The following Kinande examples will 
clarify this. 


(3)a. tu-kandisya- hum-a Magii:lu we will hit Magulu 
tu-kandi-sab-a Magu:lu we will ask Magulu 
b. tu-kandisy4-tum-a Magi:lu we will send Magulu 
tu-kandi-kwam-a Magi:lu we will follow Magulu 
(4)a. eri-hum-a Magut:lu to hit Magulu 
eri-sab-a Magt:lu to ask Magulu 
b. eri-tum-a Magi:lu to send Magulu 
eri-kwam-a Magt:lu to follow Magulu 


Notice that in the (a) forms, the vowel that immediately precedes the verb root 
has a surface Low tone whereas in the (b) forms, this vowel surfaces with a High 
tone. The origin of the H tone on this vowel can only originate from the verb 
root. In other words, the verb root in (3a, 4a) is toneless underlyingly as proposed 
for example in Hyman and Valinande (1985), Mutaka (1994) and the verb roots 
in (3b, 4b) have an underlying High tone. When building the data, the researcher 
should make sure that the form he is testing is not influenced by other tones that 
may be phrasal. In the forms in (3,4), I added the name after the verb to make 
sure I do not get a surface High tone on the root vowel that could have confused 
the researcher as shown in (5). 


? The penultimate position is also considered metrically strong in some Bantu languages; for example, in 
Swahili, this position bears an accent: e.g. tulisé:ma “we spoke”. 
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(5)a. eri-hi:ma to hit eri-huma Magit:lu 
eri-sa:ba to ask eri-saba Magt:lu 
b. eri-ti:m-a to send erf-tuma Magut:lu 
eri-kwa:m-a__ to follow erj-kwama Magu:lu 


The H on the penultimate vowel as well as vowel length on the penultimate 
syllable are phrasal as they no longer appear on the verb stem once a noun 
follows the verb. 


The extensions. 


As said previously, the extensions usually have the shape -VC- and they come 
immediately after the root. The following taken from Meeussen (1967) are the 
most Proto-Bantu extensions that are attested in many Bantu languages: 


-j- and -jc- ; causative. E.g. dim-j- “make somebody cultivate” 

-id- : applicative. E.g. dimid-id- “cultivate for, cultivate at” 

-an- : reciprocal. E.g. bon-an- “see each other” 

-G- : passive. E.g. dim-d- “be cultivated” 

-ud- : transitive reversive. E.g. gid-ud- “break avoidance” (cf. gid = abstain) 
-uk-: intransitive reversive. E.g. -dib-uk- “become unstopped” (cf. dib- = stop). 


Among these extensions, only the causative -j- and the passive -u- consist of a - 
V- syllable shape rather than the -VC- shape. It would be interesting for the 
researcher to check where they appear in a verbal form. In the case of Kinande, 
they can appear only in the pre-final position. 


It might be handy to know some forms in a language that will probably exemplify 
the different extensions when eliciting the use of extensions in a language. The 
applicative morpheme usually works with any verb if the researcher adds “ to --- 
for/ instead of” or “to --- at/in/on (a place)” . This is exemplified in the 
following Swahili forms. 


(6) a. ku-sem-a to speak 
ku-sem-c-a (mtoto) to speak for (a child) 
b. ku-sem-c-a (mu nyumba) to speak (inside the house) 


The causative is obtained when a form can be translated as “to cause someone 
to...” or “to make someone ...” as illustrated below. 
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(7) a. ku-sem-esh-a to make (someone) speak (Swahili) 
b. eri-sek-es-j-a to make (someone) laugh (Kinande) 
erl-sek-j-a to make (someone) laugh (cf. eri-sek-a to laugh) 


As illustrated in (7b), Kinande has two morphemes for the causative: -is- (that 
surfaces as -es- because of a vowel assimilation rule, and -j- . 


The reversive usually works with the verb “ to close” and “to open” which is 
the transitive reversive of “to close”. This is illustrated in the following 
examples. (The phrasal H and penultimate length will henceforth be ignored in 
the Kinande examples except when the form is between square brackets.) 


(8) a. ku-fung-a —_ to close (Swahili) 
erl-log-a to bewitch (Kinande) 
b. ku-fung-ul-a to open (Swahili) 
eri-log-ol-a__ to un-bewitch (Kinande) 


In general, the extensions are toneless underlyingly. It might however happen 
that the -V- syllable extensions, that is, the passive and the causative morphemes 
carry a H tone in some past tenses that Hyman and Katamba called the spurious 
H tone (Hyman and Katamba 1990). The spurious H is illustrated in the 
following Kinande examples. 


(9) a. tu-kandi-hum-irir-u-a [tukandihumiri:rw4] we will be hit on purpose. 
tu-kandi-hum-is-j-a [tukandihumi:sya] we will make (s.o.) hit. 
eri-seng-erer-u-a [ erisengere:rwa] to be packed on purpose 
eri-lung-is-j-a [erilungi:sya] to make (s.o.) marry. 

b. m6-tu-4-him-irir-t-a [ m5twahimiri:rwa] we were hit on purpose. 
m6-tu-a-him-is- {,-a [ mdtwahimi:sy4] we made (s.o.) hit 
m6-tu-4-séng-erér-u-a [m5twaséngeré:rwa] we were packed on purpose 
m6-tu-4-ling-is-j-a [métwalingi:sya] we made (s.o.) marry. 


As can be observed in (9a), the passive morpheme -u- or the causative morpheme 
-j- are toneless. But in (9b), they carry a H tone that also spreads onto the 
preceding tone bearing unit. This H is only assigned to the passive and causative 
morphemes in some past tenses (here, the recent past tense) and not to any other 
extensions as shown in (10a) in a similar past tense. 


(10) a. m6-tu-4-him-irir-a [m45twéhimiri:ra] we hit on purpose. 
m6-tu-4-him-iy-a [mS5twahumi:ra] we hit for. 
m6-tu-4-séng-erer-a [mStwdséngere:ra] we packed on purpose 
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m6-tu-a-lting-ir-a [métwalingi:ra] we married at (some place). 
b. tu-kandi-hum-irir-a [tukandihumiri:rwa] we will hit on purpose. 

tu-kandi-hum-ir-a [tuk4ndihumi:ra] we will hit for (someone) 

eri-seng-erer-a [erisengeré:ra] to pack on purpose 

eri-lung-ir-a [erilungi:ra] to marry at (some place) 


In (10a) the persistive -irir- (which marks the idea “on purpose” ) and the 
applicative morpheme -ir- do not get a H tone when they are used with a recent 
past tense. They keep the same tones as in (10b) where the past tense does not 
assign a H tone that surfaces on the root vowel and the pre-root vowel as shown 
in (9a, 10a). For a full analysis of the tones involved in these forms, see Mutaka 
(1994). 


The final vowel. 


In most narrow Bantu languages, the final vowel is -a. It usually has no 
underlying tone. However, there are tenses where this final vowel carries a H 
tone. In this case, it might be part of a discontinuous morpheme indicating tense 
(or aspect). Guthrie (1967/71:145) has the following discontinuous morphemes 
that the researcher could check in the language under investigation. 


(11) Proto-Bantu tense markers 


@---a: aspect of completion, past 

a---a: aspect of repetition, aspect of progress, future, past 
@---anga: aspect of progress and repetition 

@---aga: aspect of progress and repetition 


a---jde: past, aspect of completion 
g@---jde: past, aspect of completion 
g@---ite: aspect of completion 


O---]: past, aspect of completion 
G---e: dependent 

ka - - a: past 

ma - - a: aspect of repetition, future 
na-- a: aspect of progress, future 


Given these discontinuous morphemes, the first part will occur before the stem 
and the second part in the FV position as illustrated by the Kinande forms below: 


(12) a. tu-k4-hum-a-a [tukéhuma] we are hitting (ka --- a) 
b. mé-tu-4-hum-jr-e [ métwahumj:re] we hit (recent past) (m6- - a - - jre) 
m6-tu-a-hum-jr-u-e [ métwaéhimi:rwé] we were hit (recent past) 
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c. tu-kandi-hum-a [ tukandihti:ma] we will hit (kandi) 


As indicated in (12a), there are two FV “a” of which one is part of the 
discontinuous morpheme “ ka - - a”. In (12b), the discontinuous morpheme is 
m6- - a - - jr-e. What Guthrie (1967/71) indicates as jde actually consists of two 
formatives -jd- and the FV -e as illustrated in the second example in (12b) where 
the two formatives of -jre are separated by the passive extension -u-. 


In languages that have a reflex of -jde, a phenomenon called “imbrication” 
should be checked in the tenses that use it (Bastin 1983). This imbrication 
basically consists of a combination of phonological processes like consonant 
deletion, coalescence, metathesis as illustrated by the following Kinande 
examples. 


(13) a. eri-hum-a to hit 
eri-kun-a to push 
eri-kul-a to grow 

b. eri-sambul-a to undo 
eri-lender-a to walk 
erl-sangan-a to meet 


(14) a. m6-tu-4-him-ire we hit 
m6-tu-4-ktin-jre = we pushed 
m6-tu-a-kul- jre we grew 


b. m6-tu-4-sambwire /-sambul-jr-e/ we undid 
m6-tu-a-lendére /-lender-jr-e/ we walked 
m6-tu-4-sangene /-sangan-jr-e/ we met 


If we take the last form in (14b), we notice that the last consonant of the root 
appears in the penultimate position and that the “r” of -jre has deleted. We also 
notice that the second vowel of the root “a” has coalesced with the -j- or -jre to 
give “e” . Notice also that this imbrication does not take place if the vowel j of - 
jre is preceded by a single vowel in the root. (For more details on imbrication, 
see Bastin 1983, Mutaka 1991). 


As said previously, the stem is the morphological unit that consists of the root, 
the extensions, and the final vowel. It has been assumed that the Bantu verbal 
stem is formed at stratum one of the lexical phonology and that the pre-stem 
material is added to the stem at stratum two. The question now is to know 
whether there are any phonological processes that confirm such an assumption 
for the language under investigation. The researcher could look at such 
phonological processes as height harmony, round harmony, ATR harmony, 
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Dahl’s law, etc. Some of these processes are briefly illustrated in the following 
forms. 


(15) a. eri-las-a to grow eri-las-ir-a to grow for 
eril-sjm-a to thank eri-sjm-ir-a to thank for 
eri-tul-a to split eri-tul-ir-a to split for 

b. eri-sek-a to laugh eri-sek-er-a to laugh for 
eril-som-a to read eri-som-er-a to read for 


As shown in these Kinande forms, the applicative morpheme is -ir- when the 
preceding vowel in the stem is a low or a high vowel, otherwise it is -er- when 
the preceding vowel in the stem is a mid vowel. Notice that the rule lowering -i- 
to -e- can only apply at the stem level as the -i- of the infinitive prefix -ri- that 1s 
outside the stem does not lower. Consider also the following Kinande forms: 


(16) a. m6-tu-ka-log-ol-a we un-bewitched _— (cf. eri-log-a to bewitch) 


b. m6-tu-k4-tab-ul-a we deterred (cf. eri-tab-a to bury) 
m6-tu-ka-ljb-ul-a we un-covered (cf. eri-ljb-a to cover) 
m6-tu-ka-fung-ul-a we opened (cf. eri-fung-a to close) 
m6-tu-ka-seng-ul-a we unpacked (cf. eri-seng-a to pack) 


The reversive morpheme -ul- in these forms alternates with -ol- when the 
preceding vowel in the stem is a mid round vowel. Notice that the -u- of the 
subject marker -tu- does not lower when it is preceded by a mid round vowel as 
shown in these forms. The rounding harmony is thus a stem level phonological 
process. Consider also the following Kinyarwanda forms (Kimenyi 1976): 


(17) a. ku-ror-a to look 
ku-ki-ror-a to look at it 
b. gu-ktiund-a to like 
ki-gi-kuund-a to like it 


The infinitive prefix in these forms alternates between ku- and gu- and the object 
marker alternates between -ki- and -gi-. The consonant that is in the underlying 
representation is -k- and it becomes voiced when the preceding consonant in the 
stem is voiceless. The -k- of the second example in (7a) does not voice because 
the object marker -ki- is outside the stem. This is Dahl' s law and it is a stem 
level phonological process. 
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In certain Bantu languages, it is believed that the second vowel might be stressed 
and that is why it gets a H tone as shown in the following Luganda examples’. 


(18) a-sib-a he who ties 
a-lag-ir-a he who counts 
a-tekémuk-a he who is fearful 
a-sumulukuk-a he who comes united 


As shown in these examples, the H tone targets the second vowel of the stem. It 
does not matter whether this second vowel is part of the root, or the base or the 
final vowel. 


In languages that have reduplication, the researcher should check whether it 
occurs at the stem level or the word level. If it occurs at the stem level, only the 
stem will be reduplicated as in the following Kinande forms. 


(19) a. eri-hum-ir-a to hit for erl-huma.hum-ir-a 
eri-mu-hum-ir-a to hit for him eri-mu-huma.hum-ir-a 
b. erf-tum-ir-a to send for eri-tuma.tum-ir-a 


eri-mu-tum-ir-a to send for him eri-mi-tuma.tum-ir-a 


Reduplication in Kinande adds the idea of “ hurriedly, repeatedly.” Notice that 
the reduplicant consists of two syllables and is prefixed to the stem. Notice also 
that the H tone is not copied as only the underlying tone surfaces on the two 
vowels preceding the root. The researcher should check whether tone is also 
copied in the reduplicant and what is the string copied in the language under 
investigation. 


The Object marker 


As said previously, the object marker is usually placed between the tense marker 
and the stem. If that is the case for the language under investigation, the 
researcher should find out whether this object marker is part of the stem or the 
pre-stem material. Some phonological rules might help answer this question as is 
the case in Kinande. 


(20) a. eri-mu-hum-ir-a to hit him 


b. erj-tum-ir-a to send for 
eri-na-tum-ir-a to just send 


> Tam indebted to Larry Hyman (personal communication) for these data on Luganda. 
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c. erf-mi-tum-ir-a to send for him 
eri-na-mt-tum-ir-a to just send for him 


As shown in (20a), the object marker -mu- is underlyingly toneless. Following 
Mutaka (1994), the underlying High tone of the verb root in (20 b,c) anticipates 
and delinks once at the lexical level and it anticipates one more time postlexically 
as long as it originates within the macrostem. That is why it surfaces once on the 
pre-stem vowel in (20b) but twice in (20c). For a detailed analysis of this High 
Tone Anticipation rule, the reader is referred to Mutaka (1994). 


In case the language under investigation has reduplication, the researcher should 
also check whether the object marker reduplicates or not. In case it does not, he 
should still check with a verb root that begins with a vowel and see whether the 
object marker will be copied in the reduplicant as is the case in Kihehe (Downing 
1996, Odden and Odden 1985). 


The INFL markers 


As said previously, the subject marker and tense markers that are identified in 
this paper as the INFL markers precede the stem. Since they consist of different 
formatives, the researcher should identify each morpheme and determine its 
underlying representation. Most often, tense markers may consist of 
discontinuous morphemes as was observed previously. It is believed that the 
formatives of INFL are added at the second stratum of the lexical phonology and 
that rules which apply at this level are non cyclic. The researcher should verify 
this in the language under investigation. 


Other forms that should be checked and that usually appear along the INFL 
markers are the negative and the relative forms. They are illustrated in the 
following Kinande examples. 


(21) a. erf-lak-j-a [ erfla:kya ] to hit 
b. a-b6-tu-a-lak-a-j-a [ab6twalakaya] those whom we hit 
a-bo Magult a-lak-a-j-a [ abo Magult alakaya] those whom Magulu hit 
a-bo Kahtika ka-lak-a-j-a [abo Kahtika kalakaya] those whom K. hit 
ab6 Mabok6 a-lak-4-j-a [ abo Mabok6 alakay4] those whom M. hit 
ab6é K4hene ka-lak-4-j-a [abo Kahene kalakaya] those whom K. hit 
abé Multngulu a-lak-4-j-a [abo Mulingulu alakaya] those whom M. hit 


The formatives a-bo cannot stand on their own as a morphological word. In the - 
first example of (21b), the formative -bo- probably receives its H tone from the 
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subject marker -tu- as it does not appear with any H tone when it precedes the 
toneless noun Magulu.* 


(22) a. m6-tu-4-him-jr-e [métwahim}:re] we hit 
m6-tu-a-tim-jr-e [métwatim(:re] we sent 
b. m6-tu-téta-hum-a [métutétahi:m-a] _—_ we did not send 
m6-tu-téta-tum-a [motutétati:ma] we did not send 


The forms in (22a) are in the recent past tense and those in (22b) are their 
negative counterpart. Notice that the ending -jre is no longer used in the negative 
form and that a phrasal H appears with the negative form. 


Il. The noun in Bantu 


The structure of the Bantu noun is the following: 
(Augment) - Prefix - Root 


Certain languages like Kinande, Kinyarwanda, Luganda have an initial vowel, 
also called augment by Bantuists. Most languages have a class prefix that precede 
the root. Each noun belongs to a given class, and this is mostly determined by its 
class prefix. If the researcher is interested in the morphology of the noun, he 
should group the different nouns into their different classes, taking into account 
some of the following assumptions. 

Class 1 is usually composed of personal nouns and it has a prefix that starts with 
a nasal. Its Proto-Bantu form is mu-. 

Class 2 is the plural of class one. Its Proto-Bantu form is ba-. 

Class 3 also starts with a nasal prefix which, in some nouns (e.g. monosyllabic 
nouns in Swahili) may be syllabic. The reason for the syllabicity of the nasal is 
due to the fact that the prefix lost its vowel. 

This is shown in a Swahili word like m-ti “tree” (from mu-ti). Its Proto-Bantu 
form is mu-. | 

Class 4 is the plural of class 3 and its prefix also has a nasal consonant. Its Proto- 
Bantu form is mi-. 


* The appearance of the tone on -bo- in these forms is left for further study. Presumably, it receives a H tone 
from the preceding vowel. Its non appearance in abo Kaéhuka may be due to the fact that the H on Kahuka is 
branching and that such a H can no longer anticipate. In abé Mulingilu, the first H on muldngilu is 
probably floating as it is this H that surfaces on the initial vowel (cf. 6-mulingulu). It is then this floating H 
that targets -bo-. 
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Class 5 will generally have a coronal consonant, e.g. di-, li-, ri- since it is a 
reflex of the Proto-Bantu di-. 

Class 6 which in Proto-Bantu is ma- may also start with a nasal. Nouns of liquids 
will be in this class. It is the plural of class 5 and it also contains uncountable 
nouns. 

Class 7 which, in Proto-Bantu, is ki- will contain various things and it makes its 
plural in class 8 whose Proto-Bantu form is bi-. 

Class 9 (the singular) and class 10 (the plural) contain most names of animals. Its 
prefix might have a nasal but many nouns will have no prefix. 

Class 11 whose Proto-Bantu form is lu- contains various objects. 

Class 12 of which the Proto-Bantu form is ka- and class 13 of which the Proto- 
Bantu form is tu- are diminutive classes. 

Class 14 contains many abstract words. Its Proto-Bantu form is bu- 

Class 15 is the class prefix for many infinitive prefixes and contains some nouns. 
Its Proto-Bantu form is ku-. 

Class 16 (Proto-Bantu pa-), class 17 (Proto-Bantu ku-), class 18 (Proto-Bantu 
mu-) are locative classes. 

Class 19 (Proto-Bantu fi- or pi-) is also a diminutive class. 

In case the researcher is not sure to which class a noun will belong, concord 
markers usually help. Such concord markers may be: the subject marker prefix of 
the verb, the prefix of a dependent adjective, demonstrative, possessive, 
associative marker, etc. 


Some nouns will be non derived and some other nouns may be derived. The non- 
derived nouns will have their original prefixes. However, a noun may have a 
secondary prefix, when it has a secondary meaning. This is best shown through 
an example. 


23. m-toto child  ka-toto a little child 
ki-toto a beautiful or an ugly big child 
lu-toto a big despicable child 


The prefix m- is the primary prefix for child; ka-, ki-, lu- can be used with 
“child” to give it a secondary meaning. The researcher should check whether the 
language makes use of such secondary prefixes. In some languages, such 
secondary prefixes help determine the correct shape of the root as shown by the 
following Kinande examples. 


(24) a. é-mbené goat a-ka-hené small goat 
é-mbulj sheep a-ka-Bulj small sheep 
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b. é-ngok3 chicken a-ka-kok3 small chicken 
€-ngoma drum a-ka-yoma small drum 


As shown in these forms, one determines the exact consonant of the root starting 
with a nasal complex when he replaces the class 9 nasal prefix by a class 12 
prefix. 


When establishing the tonal patterns of the nouns, it is a good idea that one 
categorizes them into monosyllabic noun roots, disyllabic noun roots, trisyllabic 
noun roots, etc. Most probably, the disyllabic noun roots will be the most 
numerous. If the language has only two tones, the High and the Low, which were 
the tones reconstructed for the Proto-Bantu disyllabic noun, the researcher should 
check whether the following combinations can still be found. Let us apply this to 
Kinande which has two surface tones, the H and the L. In these forms, the 
underlying tones are given in the examples and the surface tones are in the 
phonetic transcription between square brackets. The H is presented by an acute 
accent, the underlying L tone by a grave accent and the default Low tone is not 
marked. 


(25) Tones on disyllabic noun roots in Kinande 


HH e.g. a-ka-hika [ akahii:ka] insect 
HL e.g. o-mu-kali [ omtka:li] woman 
LH e.g. 9-mu-gongd _—s«[ omug3:ngo] back 
LL e.g. o-mu-genda _‘[ omuge:nda] moon 


When figuring out the exact underlying tonal representation of the nouns, the 
researcher might get insight from the reconstructions done by Guthrie 
(1967/1971). He is however responsible for the ultimate tonal representation he 
proposes for the language under investigation. 


The researcher should also be careful about the marking of the tones. Words will 
often have different tones in isolation, before pause, or in subject position, etc. If 
this is the case, the researcher should make this clear whether the forms he is 
presenting are in isolation or in a non final position. To make this clear, I repeat 
the forms in (25) and add the way they appear in non final position. 


(26) Tones on disyllabic noun roots in various positions in Kinande 
Underlying nonfinal subject isolation § Gloss 
a-ka-hika akahika akahika akahi:ka _insect 
o-mu-kalj omikalj omukalj omiika:]j woman 
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9-mu-gongs omugingo omugingo omugs:ngo back 
9-mu-genda omugenda omugenda omuge:nda moon 
a-ma-gulu amagulu amaguli amagu:lu leg 
o-ku-b5k9 = okiiboko «= oktibok oktibs:ko = arm 


As illustrated in these nouns, the penultimate length appears only in the forms in 
isolation. The nouns which do not have a tone (H or L) on the final vowel (e.g. 
arm, leg) also have a High tone on the final position when they are in subject 
position. 


When looking for the context, especially the nonfinal context, the researcher 
should make sure that he finds a word, preferably an adjective, whose tone will 
not influence the tone of the noun. In Kinande, Hyman and Valinande (1985) 
found the adjective -ljto “heavy” as such a word. Compare the words above 
used with the adjective -ljto and the adjective -kuhj “short.” (In these examples, 
I only indicate with a cedilla the vowel that is underlyingly [+ATR] and ignore 
[+ATR] spreading. For an account of ATR spreading in Kinande, see 
Pulleyblank & Archangeli 1994, Clements 1991, Mutaka 1995). 


(27) a. akahtka kalj:to a heavy insect 
omtkalj mulj:to a heavy woman 
omug5ngo mulj:to a heavy back 
omugenda mulj:to a heavy moon 
amagulu malj:to a heavy leg 
oktiboko kulj:to a heavy arm 

\ 

b. akahuka kaku:hj a short insect 
omukal{ miku:hj a short woman 
omug5ng5 miiku:hj a short back 
omugendé miku:hj a short moon 
amaguld maku:hj a short a heavy leg 
oktibok5 kiiku:hj a short arm 


Whereas the forms in (27a) help distinguish the phrasal H that appears on the 
penultimate position from the lexical H as in (26: forms in isolation), the forms 
in (27b) appear with a H on the final vowel because of the High tone on the 
following adjective. 


The researcher should also check whether the language has any phrasal rules, that 
is, segmental or tonal rules that apply across the board. The H in (27b) that - 
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surfaces on the last vowel of the noun is such a rule. Some of the contexts he 
should particularly check are the following: 


(28) Contexts to be checked in phrasal constructions: 
a. noun followed by an adjective 

b. noun in subject position. 

c. noun in a list intonation 

d. noun in a question intonation 

d. noun before a pause (that is, noun in isolation) 

e. noun after a verb in the imperative. 


The context in (28a), that is, a noun followed by an adjective should be checked 
as the noun and the adjective may presumably form a phonological phrase. The 
context in (28b) is also useful as the noun in subject position may constitute a 
phonological phrase. Hyman (1990) for example demonstrates that the phrasal H 
in penultimate position in Kinande is the same H that appears in subject position. 
Relevant examples showing these phrasal H tones have been given in (26: forms 
in isolation) and (27a). 


Nouns that are listed in an utterance may bear a specific tone. In Kinande, they 
have a H tone as shown in the following examples. 


(29) a. omiika:lj, omugs:ngo, akahu:ka, okugti:lu, omuge:nda, sktb5:ko 


woman __ back insect leg moon arm 
b. ngabilangira omika:li, omugd5:ng5, akahu:ka, okugu:1u, 
I saw a woman, the back, an insect, a leg, 


omuge:nda, n' okubd:ko. 
the moon, and an arm. 


The forms in (29a) are in isolation. Those in (29b) are in a list intonation and 
they get a H on the final vowel, except the very last one on the list which keeps 
the tones it has in isolation. 


As for the question intonation, the following Kinande forms provide a good 
illustration. 


(30) a. nyiryasunga omitka:|j I found a woman. 
Nyirydsunga okugt:lu _—‘I found the leg 
nyiryasunga omuge:nda I found the moon 
nyiryasunga akahu:ka I found the insect 
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b. tilyasunga omika:|j ? you found the woman ? 
ily4sunga okugiti:li ? you found the leg ? 
ilyasunga smuge:ndé ? you found the moon ? 
lyasunga akahi:k4? = you found the insect ? 


Again, notice that the penultimate vowel remains lengthened and that a H 
surfaces on the last vowel, whatever tone it has underlyingly. 


As for the imperative with the noun, consider the following forms in Kinande: 


(31) a. leta omtka:]j bring the woman 
leta omuge:nda _— bring the moon 
leta akahi:ka bring the insect 


leta omugs:ngo _ bring the back 
b. leta oktibo:ko bring the arm 
leta okugu:lu bring the leg 


Whereas the tones of the forms in (31a) keep the tones they have in isolation, 
those in (31b) do not get a phrasal H. The imperative thus prevents the phrasal H 
from being assigned in this language. 


Although all the Bantu languages will not exhibit the different tonal alternations 
found in Kinande, the researcher is encouraged to check them as a starting point 
for finding hopefully other contexts in the language under investigation where 
tonal alternations may be found and which need to be explained. Other areas 
worth looking at are for example reduplication in both nouns and verbs, 
compounding, loan words, language games as long as these provide material that 
lends itself to a phonological explanation. Of special interest will be for example 
the phonological processes that insert a vowel. It is believed that if a language 
consistently inserts a single vowel from all of its vowel inventory, that vowel 
maximizes the default vowel features of that language (Archangeli 1984). 


lll. Assumptions for a language without a rich concatenative morphology 


Most of the suggestions given in the second section mostly apply to narrow Bantu 
languages. The languages in Guthrie' s Zone A and especially the Grassfields 
Bantu languages of Cameroon tend to have a poor concatenative morphology and 
therefore may not be the ideal languages to demonstrate the appropriateness of 
the lexical phonology model. However, since they do exhibit morphological 
processes, they are still amenable to a lexical phonology analysis. In this section, 
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I would like to make explicit some of the assumptions phonologists have about 
these languages that may help a researcher construct his data for a lexical 
phonology analysis of the language. 


Concerning the verb form, its different morphemes no longer form a single noun 
but each of them tends to be a word on its own. One fundamental question the 
researcher should clarify about such a language is to establish first if those 
different morphemes are indeed separate words. Or are they clitics to other 
morphemes. Answers to the following questions might help decide whether these 
morphemes are separate words or not . Can they be separated by a word? Can 
they change places within the sentence in which they appear? Can they be used in 
isolation? 


Notice that the above questions check syntactic criteria for the status of a word. 
What is possible is that, even if some of the answers to these questions are “yes”, 
there might be a need to treat these isolated morphemes of the verbal complex 
form (i.e. subject marker + aspectual or tense markers + stem) as_ one 
phonological word in which lexical rules apply. To make this clear, consider the 
following forms in Ghomala.° 


(32) a. ga pfa I have eaten 
ga té I have withdrawn 
ga kun I have loved 
b. ga mpfa I have the habit of eating 
ga nté ] have the habit of withdrawing 
ga nkin I have the habit of loving 


The form for “ I” in (32a) appears with a rising tone whereas the one in (32b) 
has a falling tone. Also, the verb stems in (32b) which are used in the 
imperfective begin with a nasal whereas those in (32a) which indicate the 
perfective have no nasal. The nasal in the (32b) forms agrees with the place of 
articulation of the following consonant. Suppose the analysis of these forms is as 
follows. The tense marker in these perfective and imperfective forms is a floating 
H tone. The marker for the imperfective is a nasal with a floating Low tone. The 
subject marker ga has also a floating Low tone. The forms for “ eat” and “ 
withdraw” have an underlying High tone whereas kun has a Low tone. If we 
assume that tones associate first to the root and that the floating tones associate 
from right to left, we can easily explain the change of the contour tone on “ga” 


* | wish to thank Gabriel Mba of the University of Yaounde | for providing these data on Ghomala, a 
Bamileke language of Cameroon. He calls the forms in (32a) perfective and those in (32b) the nasal 
imperfective forms. 
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in the following way. The nasal assimilates to the following consonant 
presumably at the second stratum if we assume that the first stratum corresponds 
to the stem formation level which, in this language, has only the root. After this 
nasal assimilation, the low tone of the nasal associates to the vowel of ga. One 
more tone will also associate, and that is the H tone of the tense marker in (32b) 
and the Low tone of the subject marker deletes by stray erasure, presumably 
because a vowel cannot be associated to more than two tones in this language. In 
(32a), only the H tone of the tense marker associates and also the L tone of the 
subject marker.° This is best represented in a derivation. (Here, UR = underlying 
representation, assoc. = association , R to L ass.= right to left association) 


(33) Derivation of: ga té ga nté 
UR ga -g- te ga-9-N- te 
LH H LHL i 
Level 1: te te 
H H 
Level 2 ga-9-te ga -9-N-te 
| | 
LH H LH L i 
Nasal assoc. ---- ga nte 
LHL H 
RtoLtoneass. ga - te ga - nte 
\N | \ | 
LH H LHL H 
Stray erasure ---- ga -nte 
mh | 
HL H 
Postlexical rules ( we do not know any at this point) 
PR ga té ga nté 


One external piece of evidence that might argue for such a lexical analysis is the 
feeling of the native speaker that, once ga with a falling tone has been selected, 
the speaker knows that what follows must be the nasal imperfective (Mba 
Gabriel, personal communication). What this means is that the native Speaker 
intuitively considers the subject marker as part of the nasal imperfective form, 


* The Low verb root that surfaces with a mid tone in the imperfective indicates that a suffixal H igh tone is 


also assigned in this tense and that the combination of its features with those of the Low tone of the verb 
root result in a mid tone . 
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that is, as a single word. Consider also the following data that tends to support 
this lexical analysis of Ghomala nasal imperfective forms. 


(34) a. ga pé I have taken 
ga lé I have looked 
ga ghd I have left 
b. gd bé I have the habit of taking 
ga dé I have the habit of looking 
ga gd I have the habit of leaving 


Like the data in (32) the forms in (34a) are the perfective whereas those in (34b) 
are the nasal imperfective. The difference between these forms and those in (32) 
is that the nasal does not surface in (34b), the labial plosive becomes voiced in 
the nasal imperfective, the lateral becomes a plosive and the fricative becomes 
also a plosive. A most plausible analysis is to posit a nasal as the marker of the 
imperfective in the (34b) forms and attribute the changes that occur on the 
following consonant as due to nasal assimilation followed by nasal deletion. Of 
interest in these data is the fact that, the researcher should be able to unveil these 
kinds of data that show alternations in certain morphemes and that may be 
amenable to a lexical phonology analysis even if the language seems to be of the 
analytic type rather than the agglutinative one. 


Other areas that the researcher might check in the verb is whether it uses 
reduplication, and whether it still exhibits certain extensions like the causative, 
the passive, and the applicative, 


Concerning the nouns, the Grassfields languages tend to have a more simplified 
class system. Most nouns have lost their class prefix: it becomes therefore 
difficult to know to which class a given noun belongs. The researcher could use 
the possessive marker to check the class affiliation of the noun as it is this 
possessive marker that has proven to differentiate most classes. The following 
examples in Ghomala will make this clear. 


(35)mia mychild (cl. 1) cf. mi child 
pd pd mychildren (cl. 2) cf. po children 
bvéa my dog (cl. 3) cf. bvé dog 
bvé tsi. my dogs (cl. 6) cf. bvé dogs 


The nouns in the right hand column do not have prefixes. One is able to 
differentiate the singular from the plural for a word like “dog” by the use of the 
appropriate possessive marker. Of interest in these examples is that, the tones in 
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the isolated forms of the first two words are different from the ones where these 
forms appear with the possessive marker. This is an area where a researcher 
should therefore look while collecting his data as it might provide him with tonal 
alternations that are amenable to a phonological explanation, notably the 
influence of the tone on the following word. 


Compounding and reduplication in nouns are further areas the researcher should 
check as they might be the source of phonological processes in the language 
under investigation. 


As for the phrasal phonology of such a language, the researcher is encouraged to 
check the different contexts suggested in the second section for the building of 
his data, for example checking the noun in subject position, in list intonation, 
question intonation, etc. 


Conclusion 


What has been suggested in this paper is a number of assumptions phonologists 
have when they work out a phonological analysis of a Bantu language. The 
various illustrations or questions that have been suggested throughout the paper 
aimed at providing a starting point for the researcher, that is, where to look as he 
tries to collect his data for the analysis of a Bantu language. Some of the key 
points the researcher is encouraged to look at are the following: the various 
constituents of the verb such as the subject marker, the tense and aspectual 
markers, the object marker, the root, the various extensions , their tonal 
representation, the different types of their syllabic constituents, the various 
phonological processes that might result when combining different morphemes; 
the different constituents of the noun such as the prefix, the stem and the class 
affiliation of such a noun, their tonal representation. In addition, the researcher is 
also encouraged to check such structures as: noun followed by an adjective, noun 
in subject position, noun in a list intonation, noun in a question intonation, noun 
before a pause, noun after a verb in the imperative as these contexts provide 
useful information on the phrasal phonology of a language. 
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Curiosities in the phonology of Bantu A languages 


Michel Kenmogne 
University of Buea and CABTAL 


Bantu languages have become an attractive field of study for many researchers 
interested in African linguistics. Though the languages of the Great Lakes region have 
attracted special attention (Kanerva 1989, Mutaka 1990, Hyman 1990 , etc.) those of 
Guthrie’s Zone A remain an open field of study. The main works on Bantu A languages 
have been carried out within a structuralist paradigm (Bot Ba Njock 1970, Alexandre 1986, 
Bitjaa 1991, etc). Such a situation is due to the fact that their morphology, when compared 
to the one of the languages of the Great Lakes region is poorer but by far more complex. 
Voorhoeve (1977) dealing with the morphology of the Basaa verb puts it as follows: 


“Le formalisme [de la dérivation verbale] est trés compliqué mais la direction 
générale est claire. On essaie de réduire les régles transformationnelles en 
développant la morphologie (Voorhoeve 1977:494). 


This paper sets out to highlight some facts of Bantu A languages that deserve attention 
especially for phonologists working within the generative perspective. The issues to be 
addressed here are related to Nasal + Consonant clusters, Vowel Coalescence and hiatus, 
tone, vowel shift, etc. 


1. Nasal + Consonant interaction. 


The main morphological and semantic patterns of Bantu languages are well known 
in the literature. They exhibit a noun class system wherein each noun is preceded by a noun 
class prefix (Meeussen 1967, Kadima 1969, Guthrie 1971), etc. Along with the noun 
classes is a concordial system of morphemes that govern the collocation of the noun and a 
possessive, a verb, an adjective, an associative construction, etc. 

In many Bantu languages today, the proto-form of the Class 1 and 3 prefixes have 
disappeared and given rise to a syllabic nasal. When the syllabic nasal is followed by a 
consonant in root initial position, the N and C elements might undergo phonological 
changes that must be accounted for. The data in (1) below show a sample of N+C in 
Bakoko (A43) where the nasal and the consonant always share the place of articulation. 


(1) m-pimu ‘harvest’(cl. 3) 
m-6éla ‘rich person (cl. 1) 
n-tanda ‘width’(cl. 3) 

n -sul ‘fart’(cl. 3) 


j-ku ‘widow’ (cl 1.) 
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More interesting are N+C sequences in class 9. In many Bantu A languages, the 
class marker is a non syllabic nasal (N) or a o prefix. In this case, the nasal and 
the following consonant form the onset of a tautosyllabic unit. This situation 
yields or provokes another type of phonological phenomena. Not only does the 
nasal consonant copy the place of articulation of the subsequent consonant but 
the root initial consonant itself undergoes changes. Consider for example the 
following derived nouns in Bakoko. 


(2)  li-punan ‘to resemble’ - mbunan resemblance’ 
li-pélé ‘to answer’ - mbélan ‘answer’ 
li-651an ‘to lose’ - mb5lan ‘loss’ 
li-k5x ‘to grind’ - ngox ‘grinding stone’ 
li-vééban ‘to breathe’ - mbvéé6an ‘breathing’ 


N+C onsets made up of Nasal + voiceless consonant or Nasal + implosive have 
not been elicited. It implies that the language develops special phonotactics to 
avoid them. To sum up, a linguist working on such languages must be sensitive to 
the distinction between tautosyllabic and heterosyllabic NCs. 


2. Vowel coalescence and hiatus. 


Though assumptions have been made on how languages or groups of 
languages handle sequences of vowels, (Chumbow (1982), Casali (1996) in a 
cross linguistic study of the phenomenon) one can still question how Bantu A 
languages solve the problem. The word formation process (prefix + Root, Root 
+ suffix) and word concatenations generally yield sequences of vowels. The 
following data taken from Duala (A40) display a situation where V; or V2 may 
delete in a vowel sequence. 


(3) md-ito (class 1) > mité ‘woman’ 
6a-itd (cl. 2) > bits ‘women’ 


The phonological study of Duala must state the principles that govern the 
deletion of a vowel in the vicinity of another vowel. 

The following data on Bankon (Atindogbe 1996:74-75) raise analogous 
discrepancies. 


(4) mi-it > mit (cl. 1) ‘human being’ 
6a-ut 6dt (cl. 2) ‘human beings’ 
mu-itan muitan (cl .1) ‘woman 
fa-utan 6ddtan (cl. 2) ‘women’ 
mu-dn man (cl. 1) ‘child’ 


6a-5n 63n (cl. 2) ‘children’ 
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When words concatenate at the phrasal or sentence level, instances of vowel 
coalescence arise. Consider the following associative constructions in Bakoko. 


(5) ebibi é5ndn > ébibi 5ndn = ‘the sweat of bird’ 
ébibi é él5l5 > ébibi é1515 = ‘the sweat of duck’ 
atéaélslis > até al315 ‘the stars of the duck’ 
atéaijndin > até 5ndn ‘the stars of the bird’ 

atéaandn > até andn ‘the stars of birds’ 


As one observes the data in (5), the following statements can be made. When 
three vowels come together, the first vowel which belongs to a root is never 
altered. The second vowel (associative marker) or the third (noun class prefix) 
may delete according to principles that are specific to the language. 

To conclude, the data in (3-5) together tell us that vowel coalescence and 
hiatus must be accounted for in a principled manner in many Bantu languages. 


3. Tone. 


The tonal complexity of Grassfield Bantu languages is well agreed upon. 
That is why they have motivated numerous and interesting tonal analyses: 
Tadadjeu (1974, Hyman and Tadadjeu 1976, Bird 1999, among others. It has 
generally been assumed that tonal phenomena in Narrow Bantu languages (Bantu 
A) can be accounted for in a straightforward manner. But Anderson (991:vii) 
affirms that “Bantu languages of Zone A mirror the complexities of Grassfield 
Bantu languages.” Below is a sample of Nugunu (Bantu A 50) verbal forms taken 
from Patman (1991:77-78). They reveal the discrepancies in the conjugated verb 
forms and the difficulty that arises when one wants to posit their underlying 
representation from the various surface forms. 


(6) biene ‘to follow’ _biene ‘to give birth’ 
Present: biéné biéné 
Future 1: biéné biéné 


The data in (6) raise the following questions: what is the Future 1 marker? How 
does it relate to segmental units? The following data lead to the same questions. 


(7) Infinitive forms of verbs. 


f6la ‘to sweep’ béga ‘to carry’ 
dééna ‘to let alone’ sisé ‘to descend’ 
himé ‘to go out’ mana ‘to finish’ 


Below are the Imperative (8) and Distant past tense (9) forms of the verbs 
displayed in (7). 
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(8) Imperative forms. 


f614a ‘sweep’ begaa ‘carry’ 
déénaa let alone’ siséé ‘descend’ 
himé ‘go out’ mana ‘finish’ 


(9) Distant past forms 


f614a ‘swept’ bégaa ‘carried’ 
dééna let alone’ sisé ‘descended’ 
himé ‘go out’ mana ‘finished’ 


The observation of the forms in (8) and (9) reveals that the identification of the 
tense markers and the statement of the associative conventions are not 
straightforward. Linguists working on Bantu A languages (e.g. Patman 1991:79) 
felt the need to posit verbal classes. 


“The differences in the tone patterns of verbs cited above may be 
accounted for by positing an underlying tone for each verb which acts as a 
verbal class marker. Verbs will then have a lexical tone carried by the root 
and also either a H, L or @ class marker.” 


But many other Bantu A languages still lack a good description of the tonal 
phenomena that are active in their systems. Thus, at the present stage of research 
on the Bantu A languages, one cannot make generalizations or even assumptions 
about the tone patterns on verbs in the Bantu A zone. 

Along the same line, Wilkendorf (1991:64), in her analysis of locatives in 
Nomaande (Bantu A 46) shows the irregularities in the way the floating tone 
(where the locative marker) lands. The phenomenon can be observed in the data 
in (10) below. 


(10). Tone patterns in the locative plus noun constructions. 


“CV-CVCV > VCV- ICVCV a a nyéindan€ * on the rock’ 
‘V-CVCV>V V-CVICV aihé!nyf ‘on the roads’ 
“CV-VCV>VCV-!VCV a billy * in the honey’ 
‘V-VCVIVV-!VCV e élété “in the mouths’ 
‘CV-CVCV > VCV-!ICVCV andk5nd3 ‘on the mountain’ 
‘V-CVCV>VV-CVCV 335b5b3 ‘on the trail’ 
‘CV-VCV>VCV-VCV a baacd ‘on the people’ 
‘V-CVCV> VV-VCV a 4ana ‘in the nests’ 

‘CV -CVCV > VCV-ICVCV Anyi !namba ‘in the kitchen’ 


a. 
b. 
C. 
d. 
é. 
f. 
8 
h. 
1. 
j.V‘°V-CVCV>VV-I!CVCV &é!néndd ‘on the knees’ 


< < < < < < < < < < 
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-VCV>VVCV-!VCV ééniltci ‘in the river’ 

ee i >VV-!VCV é Elésé ‘in the eyes” 

“CV-CVCV > VCV-CVCV andkénd4 ‘on the side’ 

‘V-CVCV > V V-CVCV 3 5k315 ‘on the foot’ 

‘CV - VCV > VCV-!ICVCV é biluti ‘in the night’ 
-VCV>V V-!VCV 66!6ti ‘in the car’ 


As it is obvious from the above data, the locative morpheme in Nomaande is a 
low toned vowel followed by a floating H tone. The vowel of the locative marker 
does not seem to be specified at the underlying representation. Thus, it copies its 
features from the following phrase or verb. However, the landing of the floating 
H tone and other phenomena that it entails do not seem to derive from regular 
principles. Such situations abound in Bantu A languages and deserve an 
insightful analysis. 


The way floating tones surface on the verb phrase in some languages can lead a 
researcher to question the phonological domains of the verb. The data below 
drawn from Bakoko describe a situation where some floating tones land to the 
left and others to the right. 


(11) -6at ‘to ask’ -béghe ‘to carry’ 
Past Tense mia 6at ‘I asked’ ma béghé ‘I carried’ 
Affirmative wa 6at ‘you asked’ wa béghé ‘you carried’ 
a bat ‘he asked’ a 6éghé ‘he carried’ 
6a 6at ‘we asked’ 6a 6éghé ‘we carried’ 
mana bat “you (pl) asked’ mana béghé ‘you (pl) carried’ 
64 bat ‘they asked’ 6a béghé ‘they carried’ 


From the observation of the data in (11), it can be said that the Past tense marker 
is a floating H tone that lands on the verb root when preceded by a low toned 
subject marker. But when the subject marker ends in a H tone, the floating H 
does not surface. When the above data are put in the negative form, the behavior 
of the floating tones is once more striking. Consider the data in (12) below. 


(12) -6at ‘to ask’ -béghé ‘to carry’ 

Past Tense mii bat 6é ‘I didn’t ask’ ma béghé 6é ‘I didn’t carry’ 

Negative wa 6at 6é ‘you didn’t ask’ wa béghé 6é ‘you didn’t carry’ 
4 Bat 6é ‘he didn’t ask’ 4 béghé 6é ‘he didn’t carry’ 
64 Gat 6é ‘we didn’t ask’ 64 béghé 6é ‘we didn’t carry’ 


mand bat 6é ‘you didn’t ask’ mana 6béghé 6é ‘you didn’t carry’ 
64 6at 6é ‘they didn’t ask’ 64 be ghé 6é ‘they didn’t carry’ 
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It has been thought (Kenmogne, in progress) that the negation marker is a 
discontinuous morpheme that has the following shape (H ... 6é.) In (12), it 
appears that the floating H of the negation lands on the subject marker when it 
bears a low tone. Then after, the floating H that marks the past tense does not 
surface (maybe because of an OCP effect). Such facts lead the researcher to 
wonder whether the negation and past tense markers belong to the same 
phonological domain. If such is the case, why do they behave differently? Works 
by Goldsmith and Sabimana (1984), Hyman (1989), Mutaka (1990), Myers 
(1987), etc. have assumed that the stem level is derived at stratum one whereas 
the pre-stem material that typically consists of the subject marker (SM) and tense 
markers ( TM) is derived at stratum two of the lexical phonology. Research on 
Bantu A languages has to test this hypothesis and indicate the various 
phonological domains within the verb. 


4. Vowel shift. 


The observation of the verb forms in some languages shows instances of vowel 
raising or vowel lowering. Though these phenomena look common, they have not 
yet been accounted for, in a principled manner, within the generative perspective. 


Bitjaa (1991) in his description of the morphology of the verb in Basaa exposes 
cases where the suffixation of a verbal extension to the base provokes the raising 
of the root vowel. Consider the data in (13) below. 


(13) 6ép ‘to beat’ bib-il ‘to beat for’ 
6m ‘to prick’ Gm-il ‘to prick for’ 
jé to eat’ jé-1 ‘to eat for’ 
ké ‘to go’ ki-1 ‘to go for’ 

Bat ‘to ask’ béd-él ‘to ask for’ 
w5 ‘to die’ wé- | ‘to die for’ 
p5m ‘to carve pém-6él ‘to carve for’ 
nanal ‘to lie down’ nini ‘to put to bed’ 


The forms in (13) are more or less regular and can be accounted for more easily. 
Instances of vowel raising that do not show any phonetic motivation are reported 
in Bitjaa (1991) 


(14) -é- ‘to clear’ > iba ‘to be cleared’ 
-kaa- ‘todefend’ => kééha ‘cause someone to defend’ 
-yap- ‘to cross’ >  yébés ‘cause someone to cross’! 


' For the analysis of vowel raising in Basaa, see Schmidt (1996), Mutaka & Bitjaa (1999). 
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Along the same line, strange cases of vowel shift are reported by Atindongbe 
(1996:55) on Bankon. The data in (15) below describe an example of vowel 
lowering in the language. 


(15) a. /ptiip/ ‘white, clear’ 

[i6atd df pip] ‘the white cloth’ 
[di pop] ‘it is white’ 

b. /fin/ ‘black’ 
[mbj5 i fim] ‘the black dog 
[i fen] “it is black’ 

c. /666/ ‘red’ 
[tit i 666] ‘the red meat’ 
[ i 633] ‘it is red’ 


The above alternations between i ~e, u ~ 0, o ~ 9 run contrary to the predictions 
of vowel harmony. Research on the phonology of such languages must provide an 
explanation to this phenomenon. 

Also in Bankon, Atindongbe (1996:149-153) describes a process of vowel 
raising that affects all the seven vowels of the system when a verb is put in the 
imperative form. The phenomenon is summarized by Atindongbe (1996) as 
follows: 


(16) 

ate 970 
ere 9 > U 
eri o?u 


M—»> Oo» 
So 


a 
The data below illustrate the raising process. 


(17) Root Imperative Negative Imp. Gloss 
a. a ve 
kal- kaa 35 kéé speak 
kwaal- kwaa 35 kwéé talk 
wand- wan 55 wen buy 
namb- nam 55 ném hide 


b. er ve 


30 


léw- 
léw- 
jémb- 
pénd- 
jéw- 
C. eri 
pén- 
jeng- 
témb- 
ténd- 
sél- 
d. 970 
fj5mb 
jd5w- 
kdl- di kéé 
e. 57 U 
nong 
ndk- 
it. o>u 
wot- 
fét- 
t6m- 
lol- 
fond 
fémb- 
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léwo 
léwui 
jém 


mourn 

throw 
acknowledge 
weave, tresser 
show 


paint 

be angry 
return 
move away 
crush 


return 
argue endlessly 
fell (a tree) 


pursue (one way) 
hear (a noise) 


cover, close 
fold 

break 

draw 

dig 

return 


As shown in the above data, the root vowel raises by one degree of aperture in 
the negative imperative form. Notice, however, that this vowel raising also 
occurs in the affirmative imperative when using the first and second plural forms 


as shown below: 


(18) Root 
a. a xe 
kal- 
kwaal- 
wand- 
namb- 
b. er>e 
léw- 
léw- 
jémb- 
peénd- 
c. eri 


Imperative 


sa kéé 
6é kéé 
sa wén 
6é ném 


Negative Imp. 


saa léw6 
beé léwi 
saa jém 
6&é pén 


Gloss 


let us speak 
talk (pl) 

let us buy 
hide (pl) 


let us mourn 

throw (pl) 

let us acknowledge 
weave (pl), tressez 
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pén- sa pin s4a pin let us paint 
jeng- 6é jin 6eé jin be angry (pl) 
témb- sa tim saa tim let us return 
ténd- 6é tin béé tin move away (pl) 
d. 970 
fj5mb s4 fj6m s4a fj6m let us return 
jd5w- be j6 beé 36 argue endlessly (pl) 
e. 9>u 
ndng s4 nin saa nin let us pursue (one way) 
nd5k- be nik6éé nik hear (a noise) (pl) 
t. o>u 
wot- sa wit saa wit let us cover, let’s close 
fot- 6é fat 6aé fat fold (pl) 
t6m- sa im saa tim let us break 
lol- 6é dud 68é did draw (pl) 
fond sa fin saa fiin let us dig 
fomb- 6é fim 6éé fim return (pl) 


As shown in the above data, the vowel of the root in the first plural form of the 
imperative (introduced by s4 or s44) as well as the plural form of the imperative 
(introduced by 6é or 6é) is the raised counterpart of the root vowel. 


5. Conclusion. 


To sum up, it appears that Bantu A languages remain an attractive and almost 
virgin field of phonological study. Individual languages must be described and 
analysed, using the tools set up for example by the current generative theory 
which is assumed to be more explanatorily adequate. This will then lead to the 
formulation of hypotheses about Bantu A as a language group after the 
observation of the general patterns. 
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Phonological Characteristics of Eastern Grassfields Languages 


Stephen C. Anderson, SIL-Cameroon 


Ls Introduction 


This paper’ presents a brief description of phonetic and phonological features common to 
Eastern Grassfields languages. It aims to give a quick introduction to researchers interested 
in this language family while referring them to the bibliography for descriptions that go 
into greater detail. Because of the author's familiarity with the Ngiemboon language, all 
examples in this paper will be from that language unless otherwise noted. Because of the 
genetic relationships, many of the details described in this paper will also hold true for the 
Narrow Grassfields language family in general. However, because Ngiemboon is a very 
conservative member of this family and has an unusually large number of phonological 
processes, the new researcher should not expect to find all of the detailed characteristics in 
related languages. 


The Eastern Grassfields languages in focus in this paper are described by Dieu and Renaud 
(1983) as including four major subgroups: 

North (Limbum, Yamba, Mfumte, etc.) 

Mbam-Nkam (Bamun cluster, Mungaka, Medumba, etc.) 

Ngemba (Bafut, Mankon, Bambili, Nkwen, Pinyin, Awing, etc.) 

Bamileke (Fe’ fe’, Ghomala’, Yemba, Ngwe, Ngiemboon, Ngomba, Ngombale, etc.) 
This language family covers the entire Western Province of Cameroon and spills over into 
adjacent provinces, especially the Northwest Province. 


2. Word Shape 


The number and kind of syllables found in words in Eastern Grassfields languages is 
usually constrained by their grammatical category. 


2.1 Open Word Classes: Nouns and Verbs 
As in most Bantoid languages, nouns and verbs with only one root are limited to three syllables 
(with the first syllable normally being a prefix of some sort). However, contrary to most 


' Various factors have contributed to the author's knowledge of this particular language family. Foremost has_. 
been the time spent analyzing the Ngiemboon language (formerly written “Ngyemboon”) between January 
1974 and May 1985. The author also greatly benefited from taking his doctoral studies under Larry Hyman 
and Bernard Comrie. It is thus most appropriate that this chapter be published in a book dedicated to Larry 
Hyman, who did his doctoral dissertation on Fe’fe’, an Eastern Grassfields language. 
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prototypical Narrow Bantu languages, these Eastern Grassfields languages have many nouns and 
verbs that have only two syllables and some that have only one. The obvious assumption is that 
these languages have gradually lost consonants and vowels from both ends of nouns and verbs, 
resulting in generally shorter words (at least according to the number of syllables). This historical 
erosion of consonants and vowels has had at least two main results: more complex syllables than 
the prototypical CV open syllables of Narrow Bantu languages and extremely complex tonal 
perturbations as underlying tonal phenomena (which did not erode) influence surface pitch 
realizations. 


2.2 Closed Word Classes 

Almost all grammatical markers that function as separate words consist of a single syllable, and 
most of those single syllables are open syllables. Grammatical words, therefore, do not contain the 
vast array of complex phonetic phenomena that can occur on noun and verb roots: palatalization, 
labialization, palatalization-labialization, “aspiration,” and long vowels (all of these are described 
further below). 


3. Syllable Shape 


While Eastern Grassfields languages do not lack simple CV open syllables (which they inherited 
from the proto-language), they also contain significant numbers of other syllable types (due to 
various historical processes still under examination). 


3.1 Closed Syllables 
Many noun and verb roots have lost final vowels resulting in monosyllabic roots with a single 
closed syllable. 


3.2 Syllables with complex onsets 

Many noun and verb roots have also developed complex onsets as their disyllabic forms have 
shortened historically. These complex consonant onsets always include a class of semivowel 
consonants following the traditional initial consonants. These semivowels vary in number from the 
two basic ones ([w] and [j]) to four (including also [y] and [uj], see section 4.2.4 and 5.2.7 
below). In addition, "aspiration" can function as a low level phonetic process (in Ngiemboon or 
Fe’efe’e) or as a separate contrastive unit (in Yemba) that further increases the number of 
consonants found in onset syllables (see section 4.2.5 below). 


3.3 Homorganic syllabic nasals as noun or verb prefixes 

In addition to the complex syllable types mentioned above, several noun and verb prefixes have 
simplified over time from whole open syllables to prefixes containing a single homorganic 
syllabic nasal (carrying its own tone, even a contrastive tone when attached to verb roots). See 
section 4.2.9 below. In Limbum, some of these syllabic nasal prefixes have lost their syllabicity 
resulting in just prenasalized consonants (Fiore, 1987:30-31). 


4. Consonant Systems 


This section presents phonetic and phonological phenomena found in the consonant systems of 
Eastern Grassfields languages. 
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4.1 Phonetic Consonants 

Factoring out the results of various “semivowel prosodies” (described in section 4.2.4 
below) and “aspiration” (described in section 4.2.5 below), a typical chart of the remaining 
“basic” phonetic consonants might look like the following (Anderson, 1977:88, symbols 
changed to their IPA counterparts): 


Table of Basic Consonant Phones in Ngiemboon 


Bs ac? Pal al ea Mal Ha had 
LE 2 ee eee ee eee 


Voiceless: 


Voiced: 


Affricates: Voiceless: 


Liquids: 


Semivowels: Unrounded: 
Rounded: 


Notes: 

Many complex phones resulting from palatalization, labialization and their overlap have been 
left off the preceding chart. These variations are discussed in section 4.2.4 below. 

Twenty-two complex phones resulting from “aspiration” of initial consonants have also been left 
off the preceding chart. They are shown in the chart in section 4.2.5 below. 

The dental consonant phones in Ngiemboon are often recorded as alveolar consonant phones in 
the phonologies of other Eastern Grassfields languages. 

The retroflexed consonant phones (only reported so far in Ngiemboon) are restricted to 
environments preceding high (rounded or unrounded) back vowels. See section 4.2.3 
below. 

The alveopalatal fricatives and affricates are similarly restricted to environments preceding high 
back vowels in Ngiemboon. See section 4.2.2 below. 

The unreleased stops are restricted to word-final environments in most Eastern Grassfields 

_ languages. See section 4.2.8 below. 

The variety of nasal consonant phones is due to the homorganic nature of nasal consonant 
prefixes in Eastern Grassfields languages. See section 4.2.10 below. 

The four semivowels are described in detail in section 4.2.4 below. 
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4.2 Consonant Alternations 


4.2.1 Following Syllabic Nasal Prefixes 

One of the most frequently noticed phonological processes in Eastern Grassfields languages is the 
alternation between initial consonants in noun and verb roots that have a syllabic nasal prefix and 
similar roots without such a prefix. One of the easiest ways to see this alternation in Ngiemboon is 
to examine the realis and irrealis forms? of certain imperfective verbs (imperfective aspect marked 
below by vowel length), as below: 


(1) ALT. IRREALIS = REALIS COMMON GLOSS 
p-b [pi:] [mbi:] “to take” 
v-bv [ve:] [mbve:] “to tremble” 
l-d (li:] [ndi:] “to be late” 
|-d [lu:] [ndu:] “to lift” 
z-dz [zi:] [ndzi:] “to fly” 
3-d3 [3u:] [nd3u:] “to buy” 
Y-9 [ya?a] [nga?a] “to grow up” 
j-gj [jana] [ngjana] “to hurt someone” 
W-gw [wo:] [ngwo:] “to be” 


While two of the last five pair are extremely difficult to differentiate phonetically (i.e. hearing the 
difference between a [z] and a [dz] or a [3] and a [d3] between a homorganic nasal prefix and a 
vowel), most of the other pairs are mentioned in most phonologies of Eastern Grassfields 
languages. 


4.2.2 Alveopalatal Fricatives and Affricates 

Another common phonological process in Eastern Grassfields languages is the backing of alveolar 
fricatives and affricates to alveopalatal variants before various high vowels. In Ngiemboon, this 
backing takes place whenever the following vowel is a high back vowel (whether it is a rounded 
[u] or an unrounded [u]), as below: 


(2) ALT. ALVEOLAR GLOSSALVEOPALATAL = GLOSS 
s-f [so] “friend” [fu] “hoe” 
Z-3 [zi] “to fly” [Zu] “to buy” 
ts-tf [tso] “to push” [tfu] “to attach” 
dz-d3 [ndze] “to be heavy” [nd3ur] “to steal” 


Larry Hyman called this process "spirantization" in Fe'e-fe'e (Hyman, 1972: 45-49). 


? Realis vs, irrealis meaning in Ngiemboon is most closely related to the semantic distinction between 
certain and uncertain actions, All past actions (positive or negative) are necessarily certain (i.e. realis) while 
all future actions are necessarily uncertain (i.e. irrealis), It is thus only in the present tense that one has the 
possibility of choosing to mark certain and uncertain actions by selecting either realis or irrealis grammatical 
markers (Anderson, 1983:60-70). It is noteworthy that this realis-irrealis distinction is made in addition to the 
perfective-imperfective distinction (which is contrastive in all tenses: four past, one present and four future). 
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4.2.3 Retroflexed Consonants 

In contrast to the widespread alveopalatal variants noted above, very few Eastern Grassfields 
phonologies have mentioned retroflexed consonants. Even though these are found in exactly the 
same environment as the alveopalatal variants mentioned in the preceding section, they are 
extremely difficult to hear. In Ngiemboon, various dental consonants become retroflexed 
whenever the following vowel is a high back vowel (whether it is a rounded [u] or an unrounded 
[ut]), as below: 


(3) ALT. DENTAL GLOSS RETROFLEXED GLOSS 
tt [ta] “father” [tu] “to stub” 
d-q [ndi] “to be late” [ndu] “to rain” 
I [lem*] “cloud” {[uam") “tongue” 
n-l [na] “to give” [nut] “to pass gas” 


At this point in time, it is not clear whether this process is just limited to certain Northern 
languages in the Bamileke family or whether it is more widespread but underreported due to the 
minimal nature of the change and the fact that it does not result in phonological contrast in any of 
these langauges. In the phonology of Ngiemboon, the alveopalatal and retroflexed consonants 
were grouped together as two different realizations of the same "consonant backing" process that 
happens only before high back vowels (Anderson, 1977:93-94). In neighboring Ngomba, there is a 
similar set of palatal stops and affricates (Scott, 1997:19). 


4.2.4 Semivowel Offglides 

As mentioned above, Eastern Grassfields languages have developed complex onset 
consonants as a result of shortening words over time. Palatalization and labialization are 
the two main modifications of onset consonants that are found in all Eastern Grassfields 
languages. These two processes can occur alone or, in some languages, both on the same 
syllable. These processes are mainly realized in Ngiemboon as one of four phonetic 
semivowels that correspond to the following four high vowels (using IPA symbols): 


Note: Whenever data is between phonetic brackets, I am using the following IPA symbols: 
[i] for a front high spread vowel, 
Li] for a front high spread semivowel. 
[y] fora front high round vowel 
{y] fora front high round semivowel, 
[ui] fora back high spread vowel, and 
[wy] for a back high spread semivowel. 


The following sets of examples show that three of the four semivowels occur with non- 
back and a separate three with back vowels in Ngiemboon, with [q] only occuring before 
non-back vowels and [uy] only occuring before back vowels: 
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(4) SEMIVOWEL EXAMPLE GLOSS 
(none) [ke] “(QUESTION MARKER)” 
j [kje] “to jump” 
w [kwe] “to attach” 
q [kye] “to go out” 
(none) [ng5:] “to say” 
j (ngis:) “many” 
w [ngws:] “whip” 
uy [nd3u6:] “dream” 


Needless to say, the presence of these semivowels and their distribution differs greatly across the 
various Eastern Grassfields languages. So, while the presence of such semivowels following root- 
initial consonants is a characteristic of all Eastern Grassfields languages, the number of such 
semivowels and their distribution varies a lot from language to language. 


4.2.5 “Aspirated” Consonants 


Various “aspirated” consonants occur in most, though not all, Eastern Grassfields languages (see 
Haynes, 1989:225 for Yemba; Hyman, 1972:23 for Fe’efe’e; Scott, 1997:18 for Ngomba; and 
Parker, 1981:14 for Mundani. Limbum seems the only related language with no reported 
aspiration, Fiore:1987). This phonetic feature is complicated by the fact that it’s presence might be 
predictable in one language (like Ngiemboon) and not predictable in another (like the adjacent 
Yemba language). In Ngiemboon, the nature of the “aspiration” has been described as a “heavy 
voiceless homorganic fricative release” (Anderson, 1982:32) or a “homorganic voiceless fricative 
offglide” (Anderson, 1982:58). This process modifies a root-initial consonant whenever it is found 
in a syllable containing all three of the following conditions: an open syllable; the presence of one 
or the other of the semivowels after the initial consonant; and a mid vowel (i.e. “aspiration” is only 
present if the vowel is either /e/ or /o/). In Ngiemboon, this process produces the following 
complex onset consonants (followed, of course, by the relevant semivowel): 


Table of Consonant Phones Modified by “Aspiration” in Ngiemboon 


Ca Te oe a ev 


Voiceless: 


Voiced: 


Voiceless: 
Voiced: 


Fricatives: Voiceless: 
Voiced: 


Liquids: 
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Since the “aspiration process” is predictable in Ngiemboon, we can compare 


environments where it 1s present with those where it is absent, as below: 


(5) 


ALT. 
p-pd 
b-bd 
t-t0 


d-d9 
19 
d-d 
k-kx 
g-gx 
bv-bvf 
ts-ts: 
dz-dzs 
tf-tf: 
d3-d3f 
f-f: 
v-vf 
S-S: 
Z-ZS 
§-§: 
3-3 
y-yx 
Lit 
Li 


SIMPLE 
[pwe] 
[mbje] 
[tye] 
[ndje] 
[tu] 
[ndu] 
[kje] 
[ngwe] 
[mbvwo?] 
[ntsye] 
[ndzye] 
[ntfwon’] 
[nd3won’] 
[fe] 
[vwo?] 
[sye] 
[zye] 
[fwon’] 
[3won’] 
[ye] 

[lye] 


[[wm"] 


GLOSS “ASPIRATED” GLOSS 


“to be feeble” 
“to wait for” 
“to be clean” 
“to take” 

“to think” 
“skull” 

“to jump” 
“sleeve” 

“to close” 
“to be saved” 
“to snore” 
“to descend” 
“to chase” 
“brother” 

“to close” 
“to take off” 
“to rumble” 
“to pull” 

“to chase” 
“power” 

“to aggravate” 
“tongue” 


[powe] 
[mbdje] 
[tOue] 
[ndQje] 
[tQwo] 
[ndQwo] 
[kxje] 
[ngxwe] 
[mbvfo] 
[nts:ye] 
[ndzsye] 
[ntf:wo] 
[ndzfwo] 
[f:we] 
[vfo] 
[s:ye] 
[zsye] 
[f:wo] 
[3fwo] 
[yxye] 
[Itye] 
[Iiuyo] 


“mahogany” 
“to plant” 
“to pound” 
“to nourish” 
“head” 

“to be soft” 


“to abandon” 


“dogs” 
“before”3 
“to live” 
“to kill” 
“mouth” 
“to shave” 
“to think” 
“to cook”3 
“to cover” 
“to finish” 
“to miss” 
“to take of” 
“to laugh” 
“bile” 


“to leave” 


4.2.6 Long Consonants (and other aspirated consonants without semivowels present) 
An interesting quirk of “aspirated” consonants in Ngiemboon is that the triggering 
semivowel deletes in a few specific cases. When the initial consonants are voiced fricatives 
or affricates, the results are the following: 


(6) PHONE 


bvf 
dzs 


vf 
zs 


EXAMPLE 
[mbvfo] 
[ndzso] 
[ndzse] 
[vfo] 

[zse] 
[zsote] 


GLOSS 


“before” 


“cloth” 
“road” 


“to cook” 
“to know” 
“to finish” 
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the 


> See section 4.2.6 below for descriptions of “aspirated” consonants in which a semivowel is not present. 
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A final interesting fact related to this process is that, if the initial consonants are voiceless 
fricatives, the deletion of the triggering semivowels produces words that appear to show 
contrast between long and short consonants, as below: 


(7) ALT. SIMPLE GLOSS “ASPIRATED” GLOSS 
f-f: [fo} “to come” [f:0] “leaf” 
S-S: [se] “his” [s:e] “ground/god” 
[so] “friend” [s:0] “fish” 


One of the most interesting aspects of these examples is that, from one point of view, the 
presence of the voiceless fricative offglide allows the conditioning semivowel the freedom 
to delete since contrasts with other words are nevertheless maintained. We thus imagine a 
historical process where a previous contrast between the presence and absence of 
semivowels is gradually changed into a later contrast between aspirated vs. non-aspirated 
consonants (and even a subset of short vs. long consonants). Whether or not this is an 
ongoing process in Eastern Grassfields languages today remains to be shown. 


4.2.7 Unreleased Stops 

Most Eastern Grassfields languages have two series of unreleased stops in word-final 
position: voiceless stops and nasal consonants. The glottal stop, which also occurs as 
unreleased when word-final, completes the set of syllable-final consonants, as below: 


(8) PHONE EXAMPLE GLOSS 
Pp [mbap’] “meat” 
t [mbit’] “pus” —_ (extremely rare in Ngiemboon) 
q [mboq"] “to fear” 
‘a [mbi?"] “to move” 
mn [mbim’] “forest” 
jy [mbin’] “to return” 


It should be mentioned that the vast majority of Eastern Grassfields languages have a hole 
in the distribution of their syllable-final consonants, in that /n/ is not found in that position. 
In Ngiemboon, it is precisely that hole in the distribution that explains the long nasalized 
vowels, as described in section 5.2.3 below. 


4.2.8 Intervocalic Consonants 

When these same consonants are changed, due to the addition of a suffix or just to the 
addition of a lexical “echo vowel” (see section 5.3.2 below), most of the voiceless set takes 
on voicing, as in the examples below: 


(9) | PHONE EXAMPLE GLOSS 
Bp [nkuBe] “to change” 
j [esale] “to turn” 
Kb [ntow9] “six” 
? [nzi?i] “to learn” 
m [ndume] “to be in pain” 
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D [letono] “feather” 


4.2.9 Homorganic Nasal Prefixes 
Most Eastern Grassfields languages have nasal prefixes which are completely homorganic 
to the place of pronunciation of the following consonant, as below: 


(10) PHONE EXAMPLE GLOSS 
m [mba] “to look for” 
mn [mbve} “to tremble” 
n [nda] “house” 
n [ntse] “water” 
iy [ndu] “skull” 
pn [ndzu] “to buy” 
) [nga] “gun” 


In Ngiemboon (as above), these prefixes are all syllabic and carry a tone (as described 
below in section 9.2). While all Eastern Grassfields languages have syllabic nasal prefixes, 
Limbum is one that has both syllabic and non-syllabic nasal prefixes (Fiore, 1987: 30-31). 


4.2.10 Phrase-final voiceless velar fricatives 
One interesting feature of phrase-final vowels is that you may get an optional voiceless 
velar fricative [x] if the phrase-final vowel is high, as below: 


(11) PHRASE-FINAL VARIANTS GLOSS 


[nki] ~ [nkix] “to close” 
[pky] ~ [pkyx] “to hammer” 
[nkm] ~ [pkwx] “to put inside” 
{nku] ~ [pkux] “to enter” 


4.3. Underlying Consonants 


A typical chart of underlying consonants in a Eastern Grassfields language would therefore 
look like the following (Anderson, 1977:98): 


Voiceless 


Voiced 


Fricatives: Voiceless 


Nasals: oe 
Semivowels ee 
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Notes: All of the above consonants except the /q/ occur in syllable-initial position at the 
beginning of noun and verb roots (the position with the largest consonant inventory) with 
only the three semivowels occurring in the following (i.e. “C2”) position. 


If one decides to interpret the voiced stops as just alternants of other allophones (like Bird, 
1996:6 and Satre, 1997:19-21), one would then end up with underlying /p/, // and /y/ 
instead of the /b/, /d/ and /g/ set proposed here. The advantage of Bird’s analysis 
(following Odden’s analysis of Kimatumbi) is that all the rules are assimilation rules. 
Whether this advantage outweighs the disadvantage of having all your syllable-final 
consonants come from such an unnatural set (instead of from the natural set /b/, /d/, /g/, as 
we have done here) is something that phonologists will likely discuss for some time. 

One of the reasons that Ngiemboon has chosen the more natural underlying set of /b,d,g/ 
instead of /p,l,y/ is that, contrary to Ngomba, the difference between word-final alternants 
and intervocalic alternants is grammatical, not lexical (i.e. the addition of an imperfective 
“echo vowel” to a verb root changes alternants in Ngiemboon). With the Ngiemboon 
situation, therefore, it is very important to keep the same underlying phoneme as the 
syllable-final consonant of the verb root. To summarize the situation in Ngiemboon, we 
follow Hyman’s arguments (1972:45-49) and chart the basic phonetic alternations as 


below: 
9 
initial prefix vowels final 
| et a | ee 
a 
Za ae ee 


5. Vowel Systems 


5.1 Phonetic Vowels 


Typical charts of the phonetic oral vowels in Eastern Grassfields languages would look like 
the following (Anderson, 1977:105): 


SHORT [+front] | [+front] | [-front] | [-front] | [-front] | [-front) 
[-back] | [-back] | [-back] | [-back] | [+back] | [+back] 
[-round] | [+round] | [-round] | [+round] | [-round) | [+round] 
[+high] [-low] 
Laid IG OS 2 Sl <a 
[-high] [+low] 
ee od od 
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LONG [+front] [+front] [-front] [-front] [-front] [-front] 
ORAL [-back] [-back] [-back] [-back] [+back] [+back] 
[-round] [+round] | [-round] | [+round] | [-round] | [+round] 
[+high] [-low] 
[-high] [-low] 
[-high] [+low] 


Charts of the phonetic nasal vowels found in Ngiemboon would look only slightly 
different, as below (Anderson, 1977:105): 


SHORT [+front] [+front] [-front] [-front] [-front] [-front] 
NASAL [-back]} [-back] [-back] [-back] [+back] [+back] 
[-round] {[+round] | [-round] [+round] | [-round] [+round] 
[+high] [-low] Lowes 
[-high] [-low] pe | 
saa 


LONG [+front] [+front] [-front] [-front] [-front] [-front] 
[-back] [-back] [-back] [-back] [+back] [+back] 
NASAL [-round] | [+round] | [-round] | [+round] | [-round] | [+round] 
sees 8 a a 
cos ae a ee a 
siaobe, Se Gee (eee ee a 
Notes: The front rounded vowel [y] is only found in oral syllables and is described further in 
section 5.2.4 below. 
The high back unrounded vowel [ua] is described in detail in sections 5.2.5 and 5.2.7 below. 
The two vowels [a] and [*] are extremely rare, and only found in short syllables before syllable- 
final nasal consonants, as described in 5.2.5 and 5.2.6 below. 


The long nasal vowels have the most restricted distribution. Their posited underlying source is 
described in section 5.2.3 below. 


5.2 Vowel Alternations 


5.2.1 Vowel Length 
Contrastive vowel length is common in Eastern Grassfields languages. One of the most 
common places to find this length is in the imperfective verb form, which is formed by 
adding a homorganic vowel (or phonetic vowel length as in the case of open syllables) to 
the perfective form, as below: 
(12) PERFECTIVE IMPERFECTIVE GLOSS 

[pi] [pi:] “to take” 
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[ky] ~ [kyi] [ky:] - [kqi:] “to hammer” 
[tse] [tse:] “to clean” 

[pfe] [pfe:] “to eat” 

[pa] [pa:] “to take care of” 
[pw] [pw:] “to climb” 

[pu] [pu:] “to wander” 
[pfo] [pfo:] “to thunder” 
[wa] [wa:] “to be” 


5.2.2 “Echo Vowels” 

The same contrastive vowel length manifests itself with closed syllable s by the addition of 
a weak homorganic vowel (“echo vowel”) after the coda consonant, as in the following 
parallel examples from perfective and imperfective verbs: 


(13) PERFECTIVE IMPERFECTIVE GLOSS 
[si?] [si?i] “to start” 
[ky?"] - [kqi?’] [ky?y] - [kqi?i] “to harden” 
[sam*] [same] “to tighten” 
[tyep’] [tyeBe] “to insult” 
[sap’] [saBa] “to be able” 
[fum?"] (Sur? a] “to pierce” 
[pu?’] [pu?u] “to hit” 
[fem"] [fvmo] “to mildew” 
[soq'] [sois3] “to wash” 


5.2.3 Vowel Nasalization 

Nasalized vowels do not seem to be as frequent in other Eastern Grassfields languages as 
they are in Ngiemboon, where short variants occur before /n/ and long variants as a 
realization of /VnV/ or /V:n/ portmanteau, as in the examples below: 


(14) SHORT GLOSS LONG GLOSS 
[ntsin’) “to extract” [ntsi:] “to chew” 
[yqin’] “to harden” [yqi:] “to have” 
[msn’] we iy [mje:] “despite” 
[ndzsne] “to heal” [zjé:] “to wake up” 
[san’] “moon” (not found) 
[fain] “bird” (not found) 
[ndan’) “to mourn” [mbi:] “to cover” 
[nd6p"] “sluggard” [nd6:] “banana tree bark” 
[zon] “to take care of” [z0:] “to curse” 
[cuj3n"] “gutter” [sb:] “market” 


See Anderson, 1977:59-63 to see how long nasalized vowel phonemes function in the slot 
where one might expect long or echo vowels to occur. 
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5.2.4 Front Rounded Vowels 
The only front rounded vowel that occurs in Ngiemboon is [y]. In Ngiemboon, it is easy to see 


that [y] is the result of combining a [y] with an [i] because the two realizations are in free 
variation with each other, as below: 


(15) WORD GLOSS 
[ky] ~ [kqi] “bone” 
[ky?*] ~ [kyi?"] “namesake” 


It should be noted that, at least in Ngiemboon, the [yi] sequence is not able to collapse into the 
parallel nasalized vowel, as below: 
(16) WORD GLOSS 
[nkyin’) “wood” 
The complex interplay of vowels and preceding semivowels is described in section 5.2.7 below. 


5.2.5 Back Unrounded Vowels 
Ngiemboon has three back unrounded vowels: [u1], [ui] and [x]. The first two of these are very 


frequent and have been analyzed as a combination of palatalization and [u] (described in section 
5.2.7 below). A couple of examples: 


(17) WORD GLOSS 
{pku] “to put inside of” 
[nkuin’] “to protect” 


The vowel [¥], however, is very rare and only realized before a syllable-final [m] or before a 
similar [m] that is followed by an echo vowel, as below: 
(18) PERFECTIVE IMPERFECTIVE GLOSS 

[fxm"] [fxmo] “to mould” 
Since its rounded counterpart [0] never occurs in the same environment, it is clear that [o] 
becomes the unrounded [¥] before [m]. 


5.2.6 Central Vowels 
In addition to the common central vowels [a] and [8], the vowels [a] and [3] occur as variants of 
[e] before certain syllable-final nasals, as below: 
(19) WORD GLOSS 
[sam’] “to protect” 
[m3y"] ” 


5.2.7. Palatalization and Labialization Processes 

While most Eastern Grassfields languages have both palatalization and labialization adding 
a semivowel between root-initial consonants and their following vowels, Ngiemboon has 
four different semivowels that occur in that position (see 1.1.4 above). While Ngiemboon 
has four phonetic semivowels in that position, all four are not contrastive, as shown by the 
series of charts below: 
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withw? Tt x Px Pe Px tx 


Because [y] and [ui] never occur with semivowels, because [y] is in free variation with 
[yi], and because it makes sense for labialization to round a front spread vowel and 
palatalization to unround a back rounded vowel, [y] and [w] are interpreted as 
portmanteau phones that combine two underlying contrastive realitites. If we combine that 
with the additional reality that, at least in Ngiemboon, high front vowels are seen as 
obligatorily palatalized and high back vowels as obligatorily labialized (causing 
neutralization of contrast with just the high vowels), we reduce the contrasts to those in the 
following chart: 


With short vowels: 


At this point, it is obvious that syllables with [uy] are in complementary distribution with 
either those syllables with [j] or those with [q]. Since the [uj] semivowel is just a non- 
syllabic version of the vowel [ux], we have chosen to combine the [j] and [y] occurences 
into a single (underlying) line, as in the following summary chart: 


With short vowels: 


with neither 


with palatalization 


with palatalization+labialization 


with abiatiztion| [x [=x |x ]x]x]@ 


The main result of all of this is to show that Ngiemboon has an underlying symmetrical 
seven vowel system which can be modified by either palatalization, labialization or both 
(with the one exception that both together do not cooccur with back rounded vowels). 
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It is obvious from the series of above charts that it is very important to examine closely any 
restrictions on which vowels can occur in which kinds of syllables. Without such careful 
research, it is all too easy to posit unusual underlying vowel systems, not realizing that 
some of the phonetic vowels might be hiding inherent palatalization or labialization. 


5.3 Underlying Vowels 
Thanks to the important findings of the previous section, Ngiemboon is left with just the 
normal seven vowel system, as shown below: 


Underlying ‘coal ai [-front] | [-front] 

(sound 
ee [-low] <a ae a 
ee ae a igs 
facil se i ae 


6. Stress 


Stress phenomena have gone largely unmentioned in most descriptions of Bantoid 
languages (and Eastern Grassfields languages are no exception). This author feels that the 
reason for this is that amplitude phenomena in these languages are mostly predictable, 
perhaps to compensate for the complexity of its tonal phenomena (see section 8.3 below). 


6.1 Nouns and Verbs: First syllable of root 

For nouns and verbs with single roots, it appears that the first syllable of the root is 
stressed. This means that all noun and verb prefixes and any second syllables on the roots 
are unstressed. In addition to less amplitude, these unstressed syllables often are more 
predictable than the stressed syllables (e.g. lack of tone contrast for noun class prefixes and 
predictable "echo vowels" at the end of certain roots). 


6.2 Functors 

Since this author is not aware of any research into the level of amplitude on various kinds 
of Eastern Grassfields functors, this subject awaits future research. While it seems likely 
that most functors will lack stress, there may be certain pragmatic situations in which 
certain functors may receive stress (e.g. contrastive focus). 


te Tone 


Grassfields Bantu languages, in general, are known for their tonal complexity. For many 
years, little headway was made in describing Eastern Grassfields tone in an insightful 
manner. This changed when Jan Voorhoeve, Larry Hyman and others started using the idea 
of “floating tones” to help describe the complex tonal perturbations that took place. These 
advances were helped along even more by the development of autosegmental phonology 
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where floating tones and tone spreading were described within a system that could handle 
most of the complexities. Finally, the invention of Register Tier Theory (RTT) by Keith 
Snider allowed complexities like downstepping low tones to also be described with insight. 


7.1. Underlying Patterns 

As with many Grassfields Bantu languages, Eastern Grassfields languages usually have 
four main tone melodies on simple nouns. In languages with L tone prefixes, these four 
word melodies are usually the result of four underlying patterns, as posited for Ngiemboon 
in the following table (whereas all the examples so far in this chapter have had detailed 
phonetics for the segmentals and no tones marked; we now switch to examples that have 
orthographic conventions for the segmentals and tones marked, in order to focus on the 
tones): 


(20) UNDERLYING SHORT GLOSS LONG GLOSS 
L-H né-dedm “buttocks” né-t646n “fruit” 
L-HL né-deém “god” né-t666n “thigh” 
L-LH né-deém “discussion” 
L-L né-t6édn “interval” 


If we use the number “1” for high tone and the number “3” for low tone, then the phonetic 
tones of the above four noun roots are the following: 


(21) UNDERLYING PHONETIC DESCRIPTION OF PHONETIC TONE 
L-H 3-31 low-high rising tone 
L-HL 3-2 mid (downstepped high) tone 
L-LH 3-3 non-falling low tone 
L-L 3-34 low-falling tone 


As seen above, it is very common for Eastern Grassfields languages to have the following 
tone rules for nouns in isolation: a spreading rule from a low tone prefix onto a high tone 
root, producing a rising tone on the root; a “phonetic mid” that turns out to be a 
downstepped high from an underlying HL pattern on a root; a non-falling L tone when the 
underlying L tone is followed by a floating high tone; and, finally, a falling-low tone when 
an underlying low tone is not followed by a floating H tone. 


Verb roots have simpler underlying forms in that they have only a two way contrast, 
between H and L tones. Eastern Grassfields languages are characterized by a high number 
of verb roots that are members of minimal tone pairs, a few examples from Ngiemboon are 
shown below (preceded by a high tone syllabic nasal prefix in the infinitive form): 


(22) HTONE GLOSS L TONEGLOSS 

mébii’ “to move” m6bi0’ “to carry” 
médbyea “to get lost” mébyed “to plant” 
nadaa’ “to spend the night” nadad’ “to accuse” 
nad6a6n “to cook” nad6d6n “to be patient” 
nadua “to rain” nadué “to get up” 
nakaag “to be proud” nakadg “to think” 
natoan “to call” natodn “to reimburse” 


nazé6ag “to rest” naz6og “to scrapet” 
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nazsea “to know” nazseé “to follow” 
Note: When the verb root is preceded by the high tone homorganic nasal infinitive prefix, 
the surface tone of high tone verb roots comes out high while the surface tones of low tone 
verb roots comes out mid (or downstepped high). Since all such prefixes are changed to the 
vowel ea- before voiceless fricative consonants, we also have: 


(23) HTONE GLOSS L TONEGLOSS 
eafaa “to line up” eafad “to breathe” 
eafoam “to smother” eafoém “to roast” 
easaani “to count” easadni “to dry something” 
eashua “to cross” eashud “to mask” 
eassoa “to suffer” eassod “to pass gas” 


7.2 Tonal Perturbations 

One of the most complex aspects of Eastern Grassfields languages is the sheer quantity of 
tonal perturbations. While environments exist where syllables are realized on phonetic 
tones that mimic their underlying tones, it is even more frequent that phonetic tones are 
different than their underlying tones. This is due to various factors: tone rules, floating 
tones and tonal morphemes being the most important. 


7.3 Tone Rules 

In section 7.1 above, we saw how an underlying H tone noun root is realized as a phonetic 
rising tone when the only influence is a preceding low tone prefix. This spreading of a low 
tone from prefix to root is one of the simplest kinds of tone rules found in these languages. 


7.4 “Floating Tones” 

Also in section 7.1 above, we saw how a floating H tone could keep a L tone from falling 
at the end of an utterance and the absence of this floating H in that same position results in 
the normal low-falling phonetic tone so common in utterance-final position. Floating tones 
(tones not attached to a syllable nucleus) like these have numerous other effects in Eastern 
Grassfields languages (see Anderson, 1983 for greater detail). 


7.5. Tonal Morphemes 

In Eastern Grassfields languages, many grammatical morphemes have lost all of their 
segmental material over time, resulting in an abundance of tonal morphemes in present day 
languages. One of the first of these morphemes to be extensively analyzed was the floating 
associative tone that occurs between two nouns in a noun phrase (see section 8.1 below). 


Even more complex are the many tonal morphemes that affect verb roots in the 
complicated verbal constructions. While Eastern Grassfields languages are noteworthy for 
their lack of productive verbal suffixes with segmental material, they more than make up 
for this lack by the number of tonal morphemes that surround the verb. The presence of 
these many tonal morphemes is only revealed by the vast variety of surface tones found on 
verb roots in their various verbal constructions (see Anderson, 1983 for greater detail). 
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7.6 Downstep (or register lowering) 

Eastern Grassfields languages have a reputation for the pervasive nature of register 
lowering and by the fact that this lowering can occur between any combination of H and L 
tones. One of the easiest ways to prove that Ngiemboon has register lowering (and not just 
various mid tones) is to use recursive associative noun phrases. The following example 
repeats an underlying L tone noun in a construction where a floating H associative tone (in 
parentheses) results in a downstepped H tone on each prefix (Anderson, 1979:82): 


(24) MULTIPLE DOWNSTEPPED H TONES 
Underlying: L-L (H) L-L (H)L-L (H) L-L (H)L-L 
Segmental: lepf6’ lepf6’ lepf6’ lepf6’ lepf6’ 


Surface: L & 'H_ L 'H_ L 'H_ L 'H_ L 
Phonetic: a 3 2 4 3 5 46 5 78 
Gloss: “mortar of the mortar of the mortar of the mortar of the mortar” 


It is important to note that the multiple downsteps result in H tones at the end of an 
utterance that are realized at a lower level (i.e. higher numeral) than the L tones at the 
beginning of the same utterance. It is even more interesting to examine a parallel 
construction where the prefix consists of just a nasal prefix, a prefix that resyllabifies as a 
syllable-final consonant, thereby eleminating the syllabic nucleus necessary for the 
downstepped H tone from the previous example (Anderson, 1979:83): 


(24) MULTIPLE DOWNSTEPPED L TONES 
Underlying: L-L (H) L-L (H)L-L (H) L-L (H)L-L 


Segmental: nkuw nkw nku nkw pnku 

Surface: LL !L 'L 'L IL 

Phonetic: 3 3 4 5 6 78 

Gloss: “message of the message of the message of the message of the 
message” 


In addition to downstepped H and L tones, you can also get downstepped LH rising and 
downstepped L-falling tones in the middle of utterances (not just the utterance-final L- 
falling tone glide of the previous examples). In general, autosegmental tone theory has 
been a big help in handling these complex tone perturbations as tone glides are handled as 
series of level tones that happen to be associated to a single syllable. Even more insightful 
has been the recent development of Register Tier Theory by Snider. In order to prove that 
his new theory could handle insightfully a wide variety of tone phenomena from around 
the world, Snider discussed the complex tonal phenomena of Dschang-Bamileke, 
phenomena that are quite similar to the parallel phenomena in Ngiemboon (Snider, 
1999:117-147). 
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8. Morphophonological Changes 


Most of the morphophonological changes in Eastern Bantu languages come from syllabic 
nasal prefixes or from floating tones (whether the floating tones are associated with 
segmental morphemes or whether they are tonal morphemes). 


8.1 Noun Class Systems: Prefixes and Concord 

The main sources of morphophonological changes in these languages noun phrases are 
from the prefixes and concord elements associated with the various noun classes. The 
concord elements related to these noun classes are found in a wide variety of grammatical 
morphemes: pronouns, possessive adjectives, demonstrative adjectives, anaphoric 
adjectives, and relative pronouns, etc., as well as the frequently discussed associative 
morpheme. In Ngiemboon, each class has its related consonant, vowel and tone that are 
used in different combinations (either alone or together with each other) to show concord 
with the head noun. Since this system is so straightforward, it is summarized below (from 
Anderson, 1980:38): 


As mentioned, most of the morphophonological changes in noun phrases come from the 
influence of the syllabic nasal prefixes (described in section 4.2.1 above) and from the 
concord tone (shown in passing in section 7.6 above). For further information, the 
interested reader is referred to the many descriptions of Grassfields Bantu noun class 
systems, especially the work of the Grassfields Bantu Working Group’. 


* The Grassfields Bantu Working Group was a group of linguists organized by Larry Hyman and Jan 
Voorhoeve during the late 70’s. They focused on analyzing the noun class systems and other aspects of as 
many Grassfields languages as possible. Their major publication was Hyman (1981). According to Larry 
Hyman, this group actually consisted of several tiers. Here, I will just mention the members of the first tier: 
Larry Hyman, Harriet Jisa, Erhard Voeltz, Ken Stallcup (from the U.S.), Jan Voorhoeve, Piet and Karin van 
Reenan (from Netherlands), Jean-Marie Hombert and Jacqueline Leroy (from France), Marie-Anne Boum, 
Etienne Sadembouo, Engelbert Domche (from Cameroon). 
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8.2 Tense-Aspect-Mood (TAM) Systems 

Another place of frequent morphophonological changes is in the verb phrase. While nasal 
prefixes are also found here, the frequency of tonal morphemes surrounding the verb has 
made it difficult to unravel the deep structure behind the surface tone on verbs, something 
that seems to change from one verb construction to the next. While in depth analyses of the 
whole range of verb constructions are rare, the reader is referred to Anderson, 1983:52-338 
for an early autosegmental account of a wide range of verb paradigms. 


9. Elision 


The presence of elision has been noted in both Ngiemboon (Anderson, 1977:5-24) and 
Ngomba (Satre, 1997:6-8). In these two neighboring languages, the main environment for 
elision is whenever a concord semivowel (i.e. either j or w) is found immediately before 
possessive adjectives or demonstrative adjectives. In these cases, the semivowel elides and 
the remaining adjectival root comes in contact with the end of the noun, as seen below 


(from Anderson, 1977:7): 

(26) FULL FORM ELIDED FORM GLOSS 
pu’ we pure “his lion (noun class 1)” 
la’ ye la’e “his village (noun class 7)” 


In Ngiemboon, elision has also been noted to take place with a variety of individual 
pronouns, adverbs, particles and clitics and the elided consonant is not always a semivowel 
(Anderson, 1977:18-25). 


10. Conclusion: Future Research Needed 


As well as a continuing need for more in-depth descriptions of additional Eastern 
Grassfields languages, research is also needed into the deeper historical questions such as 
finding the exact historical source of current semivowels and aspiration. In addition, it will 
likely still be some time until the exact nature of Eastern Grassfields tonal perturbations 1S 
fully understood. The work goes on. 
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Some phonological characteristics of Ejagham (Etung), 
an Ekoid Bantu language of Cameroon and Nigeria 


John R. Watters, SIL 
1. Introduction 


The purpose of this paper is to provide a summary of the main phonetic and 
phonological features of the Ejagham language spoken in Cameroon and Nigeria’. It is 
based on research primarily found in Watters 1980, 1981, 1990, and 2000, but also Crabb 
1965, Edmondson and Bendor-Samuel 1966, Edmondson and Edmondson 1977, as well as 
Watters and Watters 1977 (unpublished). All of these studies concern sub-dialects of 
Western Ejagham. The study by Crabb actually compares various Ekoid languages, 
including three sub-dialects of Ejagham (also known as ‘Etung’) spoken in Ikom Local 
Government Authority, Cross River State, Nigeria. The Edmondson 1977 study concerned 
only one of these three sub-dialects, providing more detail in the process. Watters’ studies 
focus on another Western sub-dialect, that of Eyumojok-Ndebaya, spoken in Manyu 
Division, South West Province, Cameroon. 

Grimes (1996) in the Ethnologue lists eight Ekoid Bantu languages. According to 
comparative data (Crabb 1965) they are about 80% cognate. Ejagham is the largest of the 
Ekoid languages in terms of numbers of speakers and geographical spread. It has between 
100,000 and 120,000 speakers, and covers approximately 7,000 square kilometers in the 
Manyu and Cross River Basin of Cameroon and Nigeria. The Ejagham region lies within 
the triangle formed by the towns of Calabar and Ikom in Nigeria, and Mamfe in Cameroon. 
Ejagham is the only Ekoid language spoken in Cameroon, with over 45,000 in the 
Eyumojok Sub-Division, Manyu Division, in the South West Province. Ejagham speakers 
inhabit about 60 villages in Cameroon. About 60,000 to 70,000 speakers live in Nigeria, 
residing in about 85 villages. Besides the villages, a few thousand Ejagham speakers live in 
various urban areas of Cameroon and Nigeria. The Ejagham dialects are 85-99% cognate. 


The primary research on the Ejagham language for Watters and Watters 1977, Watters 1978 unpublished, 
1980, 1981, 1990, and 2000 took place under the University of Yaounde from 1974-1975, and the Ministry 
of Scientific Research from 1975-1977, 1980-1981, and 1986-1989. Analysis of the language was also 
pursued during graduate studies at UCLA from 1977-1981. Many Ejagham people participated in the 
research, too many to list here. However, five key Ejagham people who assisted in the research in significant 
ways included Patrick Etta Etta, Martin Obi Ata, Peter Tambe Nchinge, Emmanuel Ndip, and Ayamba Nkiri. 
My wife, Kathie Watters, participated in the original analysis (Watters and Watters 1977) and gave 
comments on an earlier draft of this study. She also helped produce a primer series in both Western and 


Eastern Ejagham. 
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The Ejagham language consists of three major dialects: the Western (WE), the 
Eastern (EE), and the Southern (SE). These dialects can be further sub-divided into 
additional sub-dialects. In Cameroon we find both the Western and Eastern dialects. In 
Nigeria we find the Western and Southern dialects. So the Western dialect straddles the 
international border between Cameroon and Nigeria. The Eastern dialect is spoken only in 
Cameroon, specifically in the region around Kembong and Obang near Mamfe, South West 
Province. The Southern dialect is spoken only in Nigeria, around and in Calabar town, 
Cross River State. Of the three dialects, the one most in danger of being supplanted by 
another language is the Southern one. This dialect is in the process of disappearing as the 
younger generation increasingly switches to the Efik language. 


1.1 Earlier references 

The Ejagham language has been referred to as the “Ekoi dialect cluster 
(Westermann and Bryan 1952; Williamson 1971) and “Keaka” (Richardson 1957) in past 
classifications. It has also been referred to as “Ekwe” and “Ejagham” (Westermann and 
Bryan 1952:114), “Nigerian Ekoi” and “Cameroon Ekoi” (Richardson 1957:52-55), and 
“Etung” (Crabb 1965, Williamson 1971:276-277). Terms used to refer to the WE dialect or 
its sub-dialects include “Ekwe” and “Ejagham” (Westermann and Bryan 1952:114), and 
“Etung”. EE or its sub-dialects have been referred to as “Keaka” (Westermann and Bryan 
1952:114), “Ejagham” (Richardson 1957:52-55), “Edjagam (Williamson 1971:276-277) 
and “Obang” (Westermann and Bryan 1952:114, Richardson 1957:52-55, Williamson 
1971: 276-277). Ejagha and Eyafin are additional terms for EE or its sub-dialects. The SE 
dialect has been referred to as “Kwa” while the people themselves refer to their language as 
“Ekin”. 

The terms “Ekoi” and “Ekwe” are variants of the same term, probably related to the 
red body paint, &-kii (or é-k6é or &-kwé), derived from the camwood tree. The term 
“Keaka” originates with the Kenyang (Ruel 1969:4). The term “Obang” is a term of self- 
reference used by people in the southeastern dialect area in Cameroon. The term “Etung” is 
used for self-reference by people in the northwestern dialect area, especially in Ikom 
Division. The term “Kwa” refers to the Southern Ejagham dialect around Calabar, as well 
as the term “Ekin.” The term “Eyafin” is used by Obang speakers to refer to the 
northeastern dialect area in Cameroon, or the “Keaka.” However, the most widespread term 
of self-reference is “Ejagham” and its variant “Ejagha.” It should also be noted that 
Ejagham-in the Ekoid region around Ikom is used as a trade language. In addition, some 
people outside-the Ejagham language area but still within the Ekoid region also refer to 
themselves as “Ejagham.” The shared value in this larger sense of the term is more that of a 
common cultural heritage than that of a common language. 


a. 
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The terms used to refer to the Ejagham language and the three dialects match up in 
the following way: 

The Western dialect is referred to as ‘Ejagham’, ‘Etung’, ‘Ekoi’, and ‘Ekwe’. 

The Eastern dialect is referred to as ‘Ejagha’, ‘Keyaka’, ‘Keaka’, ‘Edjagham’, 

‘Eyafin’, and ‘Obang’. 

The Southern dialect is referred to as ‘Ekin’, and ‘Kwa’. 
Today the Western Ejagham dialect is being used as the standard written form of the 
language, though some written material is also available in Eastern Ejagham. 


1.2 Dialects, origins, migrations, and phonology 

The study of the origins and migration of a people is often of interest to the people 
themselves as part of their shared identity. In Africa we are often dependent on oral 
histories to trace migrations. Some times evidence in written documents or artifacts also 
give clues. The comparative study of the phonology of a group of languages can also help 
in determining the migratory history of a people. When oral histories, written and 
archaeological evidence, and linguistic evidence all combine, their combined weight can 
provide a clearer picture of the history of a people. Such is the case with Ejagham. 

A comprehensive presentation of the expansion of the Ejagham people and the 
establishment of their villages and recognized dialect areas is a complex topic and beyond 
the scope of this study. However, a few comments can be offered, giving a “best guess" 
from the available evidence. First, from comparative linguistic evidence within Ekoid and 
the distribution of the eight Ekoid languages (see Watters 1978 unpublished), the simplest 
hypothesis is that proto-Ekoid was spoken somewhere near Ikom in Nigeria many 
centuries ago. From this point of origin the various Ekoid peoples began expanding. In 
particular, the Ejagham migrated east and south, moving toward the Cross River. Many 
different migrations of individual villages occurred, but two major processes were 
involved. First, a general southeastern push occurred, with speakers finally crossing the 
Cross River. This included movement both into Cameroon to the east and also into what is 
today called the “Southern Etung” region in Nigeria to the south. Second, another process, 
probably repeated on multiple occasions, was the migration up the Cross or Manyu River 
and then by foot south of the river into the rainforest. 

The first general migration, to the south and east, accounts for most of the current 
distribution of the largest dialect, Western Ejagham, found both in Nigeria and Cameroon. 
The second migration, up the Cross and Manyu River, accounts for much of what is today 
Eastern Ejagham in Cameroon. 

A later third major migration probably took place before 1668 from the Eastern 
Ejagham toward Calabar (see Ardener 1968:126 ‘Postscripta’ for the written evidence of 
Ejagham probably being spoken in Calabar in 1668). This migration formed the core of 
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what became the Southern Ejagham around Calabar. Those in Calabar orally trace their 
origin to Mbakang, “the road of salt,” in Cameroon. No doubt this later migration served to 
secure trade routes from the Eastern Ejagham to the Cross River estuary. Probably the last 
major migration took place during World War I when some from what is today Cameroon 
fled into the forest of Nigeria near what is today Akamkpa. 

The three major dialects today are distinguished by phonological, morphological 
and lexical differences. The more important differences are the phonological and 
morphological ones. The phonological differences concern us in this study. (See Watters 
1981 for the other differences.) Even though each dialect has seven vowels, their vowel 
systems are actually different. Compare the following: 


(1) Western (WE) Eastern (EE) Southern (SE) 
1 a u i i u i u 
a) e 
€ 9 A) € A) € 
a a a 


Each dialect has three rounded vowels, three unrounded vowels, and the low vowel a. 
What remains for another study is the sorting out of the correspondences among these 
vowels for individual lexical items and their reconstruction as Proto-Ejagham. 

There are also certain consonant correspondences that distinguish the three major 
dialects. Consider the following; 


(2) Western (WE) Eastern (EE) Southern (SE) 
a. j bl by 
h-j5 m-bl5 m-by3 ‘dog’ 
b. r l d 
a-rdn a-13 a-ddn ‘brains’ 


[ardn] d> [r] /V_V 


é-Ci &-Ci b-Si ‘head’ 


There are also certain root morpheme correspondences that separate the dialects: 
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(3) Western (WE) Eastern (EE) Southern (SE) 
“CVN “CV -CVN 
-<CVNV -CVV -CVNV 


Western and Southern Ejagham share roots with nasals in the second consonant slot of 
roots, while Eastern Ejagham has lost most of the labial and alveolar nasals in this position. 
However, the velar nasals in the second consonant position of roots have remained stable 
across the three dialects. 

Western Ejagham and Eastern Ejagham may be divided further into sub-dialects. 
Western Ejagham could be analyzed as having at least five sub-dialects, and Eastern 
Ejagham at least two. For further discussion of these variants see Watters 1981:11-14. 

In this paper we will look primarily at the Western dialect (WE), with additional 
comments on the Eastern dialect (EE). These are the two dialects found in Cameroon. 
Occasionally comments on the Southern dialect (SE) in Nigeria will also be included. 
Within WE, the Eyumojok-Ndebaya sub-dialect will serve as the sub-dialect of focus. 


2. Word shape 


Nouns in Ejagham consist of a prefix and a noun root. Verbs consist of a verb root, 
up to three prefixes, and optionally one suffix. All non-command forms of the verb consist 
of at least the subject prefix and the verb root. For other word classes, the word may be a 
single morpheme or may be complex. For our purposes the shape of nouns and verbs will 
suffice. 

The major phonological contrasts are found in the first consonant slot and the first 
vowel slot of the noun and verb root. All other consonant and vowel slots are restricted to a 
smaller set of consonants and vowel contrasts. Modifications of consonants in the first slot 
of the root do occur. These include palatalization and labialization, as well as lateralization 
in one dialect. Modified consonants of these types are considered complex, single units 
rather than as consonant clusters. 

Nouns typically consist of two morphemes. Verbs, however, may consist of up to 
four morphemes. 


3. Syllables 


The syllables used in Ejagham consist of CV, CVC, V, VC, and N. The following 
scale displays these distinctions according to degrees of canonicity. 
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(4) Degrees of Canonicity 
Most canonical CV 
CVC 
V 
VC 


N Least canonical 


The most canonical and favored syllable is CV and the least is the syllabic nasal N. The 
resyllabification process in Ejagham seeks to increase the number of more canonical 
syllables and to reduce the number of less canonical ones. In some cases these two goals 
conflict. The resolution usually favors reducing the number of syllabic nasals. For 
example, 


(5) a. &-jiim &j- ‘your thing’ re-syllabifies as [é. ji. mé. ja], and 
V-CVC VC-V > V. CV. CV. CV 


b. &-bi n-ji ‘this mongoose’ re-syllabifies as [€. bin. ji]. 
V-CV N-CV > V. CVC. CV 


In (5a) the morphology provides the following syllables: CVC, V, V, and VC. After re- 
syllabification, the phonology delivers the following syllables: CV, CV, CV, and V, a far 
more canonical set of syllables than the morphology provided. In (5b) the set of syllables 
CV, CV, V, N becomes CV, CVC, and V. The syllabic nasal becomes the coda of a CV 
syllable, which lessens its canonicity, but increases the overall canonicity of the syllables. 

In terms of affixes, noun and verb prefixes in Ejagham are monosyllabic, having 
one of the following shapes: V-, CV-, and N-. Suffixes are also monosyllabic, having one 
of the following shapes: -V or -VC. 

Noun and verb roots, meanwhile, generally have one of the following shapes: 

-CV(C) (=CV or CVC) 

-CV(C)V (=CV.CV or CV.V) 


4, Consonants 
4.1 Western Ejagham 
4.1.1 The systematic phonemes 
Twenty systematic consonant segments occur. 
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(6) Table of Consonants of Western Ejagham 
Labial Alveolar Post- Velar Labio- 
alveolar velar 

Plosive 

Voiceless p t C kp 

Voiced b d j gb 
Fricative f S 
Flap r 
Nasal m n p* n* 
Glide y Ww 

* see below 


4.1.2 Phonetic realization 

As for their phonetic variation: All of these consonant contrasts are found in the 
first consonant slot of the root: 

The voiceless labial, alveolar, post-alveolar and velar plosives are all aspirated in 
the initial consonant position of the root: [ap"ini] ‘he/she tumbled’, [at"4] ‘it stung’, 
[a&"3] ‘he/she pounded’, and [a4k*4] ‘he/she stayed’. 

The alveolar, post-alveolar and velar plosives are all fronted before the high, front 
vowels /i/ and /w/: [at" 1] ‘he/she found’, [ad @ t” ] ‘it was dull’, [Aé>4] ‘he/she puckered 
(lips)’, [aj 1] ‘she gave birth’, [ak® i] ‘he/she placed’, and [4g’@] ‘it stunk’. 

The voiceless velar plosive is optionally palatalized before the mid, front vowel /e/: 
[k&k" J~ [k™?k* ] ‘molar’. 

The voiced velar plosive is obligatorily palatalized before the mid, front vowe 
/e/and the high, front, rounded vowel /x#/, but optionally palatalized before the high. front 
unrounded vowel /i/: [ag’é] ‘he/she entered/gave hospitality’, [ag’4] ‘it stunk’. bu’ 
[agini]~ [ag’ini] ‘he/she forgot’. The palatalized voiced velars correspond to Proto-Ekoi< 
/*y/ (Watters 1978 unpublished). Other sub-dialects of Western and Eastern Ejagham 
generally have the palatal glide /y/ in these roots instead of the palatalized velar / g’/, so the 
velarization of the labial glide in these roots represents an innovation by the Ejumojok- 
Ndebaya sub-dialect. 

For certain lexical items variation between speakers exists between /w/ and /g™/: 
thus, 4-w5 ‘he/she drank’ or 4-g”5, and a-w4g ‘he/she patted (the baby)’ or a-g”5g. The 
labialised velars correspond to Proto-Ekoid /*w/ (Watters 1978 unpublished). Thus, 
velarization of this labial-velar glide is an innovation on the part of this sub-dialect. Most 
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other sub-dialects of WE have /w/ rather than /g™/ in these lexical items. This innovation 
is parallel to the innovation discussed above concerning the velarization of palatal glides. 

The voiced labial plosive /b/ becomes a fricative in intervocalic position, but it only 
optionally becomes a fricative in utterance initial position: m-béné [mbéné] ‘I ran’, a- 
béné [aBéné] ‘he/she ran’, béné [bént] ~ [Béné] ‘run!’ Only three roots with a labial 
plosive may resist becoming fricatives in intervocalic position, but this varies across sub- 
dialects of Western Ejagham: [abé] ‘he/she escaped’, [ab3n] ‘he/she broke (it) by 
snapping (it), and [&bén] ‘spleen’. On the basis of such roots, previous analyses (Crabb 
1965, Edmondson and Edmondson 1977) suggested a contrast between plosive and 
fricative voiced bilabials: /b/ and /B/. For some sub-dialects of Western Ejagham the 
labials in all three roots resist becoming fricatives, but in other sub-dialects only one root 
has such a labial, and in others no such roots exist. So even if there are three such roots, 
they may all be treated as exceptions to the generalization in WE: namely, that the voiced 
labial plosive becomes a fricative in intervocalic position. 

The nasals [p] and [n] are in complementary distribution: the post-alveolar nasal 
[n] occurs in the first consonant position, and the velar nasal [n] occurs in the second 
consonant position. Only one root provides an exception to this distribution: a-nadé 
[andré] ~ [an 4ré]. For some speakers, however, the form is a-paré [anaré]. Thus, in 
terms of systematic phonemes these two consonants are in complementary distribution, so 
only one is necessary. However, for this study both will be distinguished. 

In the second consonant position of the root a more limited set of contrasts are 
found. First, only plosives and nasals occur in this second position: /b, d, g, m, n, n./ ? 
Second, the voicing distinction among the plosives is neutralized. If the second consonant 
position is pre-pausal, then the plosive is voiceless and unreleased: [p’, t', k* ]. If the 
plosive is intervocalic, then it is a continuant: [f, r, y]. If the plosive is adjacent to a 
voiced consonant, then it is voiced: [b, d, g]. Consider the following examples: 


(7)  a-tdb [ atip* | ‘he/she followed’ 
a-téb-’é ° [ atsp’é ] ‘he/she followed (it)’ 
a-tdb n-nyam|[ at3binyam | ‘he/she followed the animal’ 


As for nasals in pre-pausal position, they also are unreleased: -tim [8t"im" ] ‘work’, 
f-gin [igiin’ ] ‘fire’, and a-t5n [at"5n° ] ‘ashes’. 


? The plosives in the second consonant position could be symbolized as /p, t, k/ or /b, d, g/ or /B, r, y/. For 
the presentation in this paper the set /b, d, g/ is used. Orthographically, however, /p, t, k/ are used because of 
the practice established for most village and personal names. However, in terms of natural speech, the most 
frequently used set would be /B, r, y/ since these consonants would usually occur intet-vocalically. 

* The symbol ’ indicates that the following high tone is downstepped. 
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Furthermore, in the second consonant position of -CVCV roots, the labial and velar 
continuant variants as well as nasals are optionally labialised if the preceding vowel is the 
high, back rounded vowel /u/: i-yubi [iyuBi] ~ [iyup™i] ‘sweat’, é-bigi [&pdyi] ~ 
[¢puy™i] “a grinding board’, n-gimi [gummi] ~ [igum” i] ‘wild forest hog’, and 
3-jlini [djuni] ~ [6jdN” i] ‘busily moving from place to place’. 

Finally, the velar plosives in the second consonant position of -CVC and -CVCV 
roots become uvular plosives when they are preceded by the low, back vowels /a/ and /o/: 
&-k5g [@k"5q" ] ‘harmattan’, §-gag [&géq" ] ‘cactus’, A-kdgé [jk*du2] ‘a fallen tree 
across a path’, a-Gagé [a¢"éné] ‘he played’. 


4.2 Eastern (EE) and Southern Ejagham (SE) 

SE has merged the post-alveolar, voiceless plosive /c/with /s/. Thus, &-€i ‘head’ in 
WE and EE is €-si in SE. In addition, it has been tentatively concluded that SE does not 
have a phonemic /r/, since it appears to be in complementary distribution to /d/: [r] is 
intervocalic and [d] elsewhere. Both /d/ and /r/ are contrastive in WE and EE. 

EE poses three additional fricatives to those in WE: namely, /B/, /z/, and /y/. The 
bilabial fricative /B/ does not present significant variation but definitely contrasts with /b/ 
in EE. The alveolar fricative /z/, in most of the sub-dialects, could be treated as an 
allophone of the post-alveolar /j/. In fact, some EE sub-dialects only have /j/. As for the 
velar fricative /y/, in the first consonant position of the root, it can be phonetically deleted. 
Thus, the phonological form of ‘plantain’ would be @-y35 while its phonetic form would 
be [€55]; or ‘market’ phonologically would be 3-yém while its phonetic form would be 
[33m]. This deletion seems to occur to the fricative in the transition from an open 
unrounded to an open rounded vowel: eyo > €9 and oye > 9. 

In addition to these three fricatives, EE also has the alveolar lateral approximant /I/. 
This lateral contrasts with both /r/ and /d/ in EE. 

Furthermore, EE has labialised, palatalized and lateralized consonants. The 
labialization is of voiceless and voiced labial, alveolar, and velar consonants in the first 
consonant position of the root: specifically “\” f¥ t¥ s¥ j¥ é” k” y™/. Consider these 


examples: 


(8) m-b™i ‘goat’ a-f”i ‘he/she harvested’ 
h-t”i ‘chief? é-s“j ‘it filled up’ 
h-ji j” 1 ‘sun’ a-t¢™i ‘he/she gathered’ 
f-k™i ‘maize’ a-k”i ‘he/she grew up’ 
é-y"i ‘hill’ a-y™i ‘he/she killed’ 


Labialized consonants contrast with non-labialized ones as in é-ti ‘tree’ and é-Ci ‘head’. 


Palatalization of velar consonants occurs in the first consonant position of root: 
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(9)  a-kKié ‘wife’ a-glé ‘standing’ 
&-ké ‘crab’ a-gia ‘river’ 
Lateralization of voiced labials b and m occurs in the first consonant position: 
(10) 6-bl6 ‘dogs’ a-mldt ‘body hair’ 
&-bla ‘medicine’ 
&-blad ‘ignoring’ = &-ml4é ‘scattering’ 
The lateralized voiced labial b in EE corresponds to j in WE. 
(11) a-bfi (EE)  a-ji (WE) ‘she gave birth’ 
The lateralized voiced nasal m in EE corresponds to ny in WE. 
(12) a-mléa (EE) a-nydné (WE) ‘he/she scattered’ 
Lateralization of voiced labials and velars occurs in the second consonant position: 
(13) . EE WE 
a-féBlé a-fSbé ‘it flew’ 
a-kimlé a-kimi ‘he/she bypassed’ 
a-Bdylé a-btigi ‘he/she stirred’ 
a-kanlé a-kané ‘he/she fried’ 
Not all labials or velars in WE are lateralized in EE, and where they are the motivation is 
not clear. The lateralization probably points to some vocalic difference in the following 
vowel, but it is not yet determined. 


5.Vowels 


5.1 Western Ejagham 
5.1.1 The systematic phonemes 
The seven systematic vowel phonemes in Western Ejagham are: 


(14) Table of Vowels 
front central back 
high 1 8 u 
mid € a) A) 
low a 


This table imposes a symmetrical perspective of the vowels. However, in terms of how the 
vowels condition consonants, the high central vowel /w/ functions like a high front vowel. 
This vowel behaves like /1/ in conditioning palatalization of alveolars and velars, and the 
fronting of alveolars and post-alveolars. So we could reformulate the Table of Vowels as 
follows: 
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(15) Table of Vowels 
front back 
unrounded _ rounded unrounded _srounded 
high 1 w u 
mid € a) % 
low 


5.1.2 Phonetic realizations 

/ i/ : The high, front, unrounded vowel /i/ becomes a high, central unrounded [i] 
when it follows a labial or labial-velar consonant and precedes a velar consonant within the 
root: €-big [ €B 4 k* ] ‘it is enough’. It becomes an open, high, front, unrounded [1] when 
it follows any consonant other than a labial or a labial-velar and precedes a velar consonant 
within the word: a-rig [ arik’ ]. 

/e/ : The mid, front, unrounded vowel /e/ occurs as [e] when it is a prefix and the 
first vowel of the root is [thigh]: é-bu [ éBu ]. It also occurs as a slightly raised open, 
mid vowel [¢] before pause: &-fé [ éf€ J. 

/a/ : The high, front, rounded /v/ has no significant allophonic variation. 

/3/ : The mid, back, unrounded vowel /9/ optionally occurs as a slightly fronted 
central, mid, unrounded vowel [9] before labial consonants: n-j3m [njdm] ~ [jam]. 

/a/ : The low, back, unrounded vowel /a/ optionally occurs as a slightly raised / v/ 
before velar consonants: m-ban [mban] ~ [mben] ‘palm nut kernel’. 

/u/ : The high, back, rounded vowel /u/ optionally occurs as an open, high, back 
rounded vowel [u] before velars: a-tiig [ atk" ] ~ [at"Gk° ] “he fetched’. 

/9/ : The mid, back, rounded vowel /9/ occurs as [0] when it is a prefix of a root 
whose first root vowel is [thigh]: 3-1 [ 0&7 ] ‘face’. 

So the seven vowel phonemes represent fifteen different phonetic realizations. 


5.1.3 Phonetic realizations of the syllabic nasal 

The syllabic, homorganic nasal is used as a noun class prefix on nouns and as a 
subject prefix on verbs. It functions phonologically as a single unit, but phonetically it has 
eight realizations because it partially assimilates to the following consonant. It is realized 
as [m] before bilabials, as [m] before labiodentals, as [n] before alveolars, as [p] before 
post-alveolars, as [n] before velars, as [nm] before labio-velars, as [i] before alveolar 
glides, and as [ti] before velar glides. In some sub-dialects of Western Ejagham these eight 
phonetic distinctions are reduced to six because the nasalized high, front vowel [i] is 
realized instead as [1], as though it preceded a post-alveolar, and the nasalized high, back 
vowel [ii] is realized instead as [1], as though it preceded a velar consonant. 
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5.2 Eastern Ejagham (EE) 


The vowel system in EE differs from the WE system. Consider the Table in (16). 


(16) Table of Vowels 
front central back 
high i i u 
tense fe) 
mid 
open € 9 
low a 


EE has three unrounded, non-back vowels: /i/, /t/ and /e/. In many cases similar 
lexical items in WE and EE share the same /i/ vowel or the same /e/ vowel. However, in 
some cases the where WE has /e/ EE has /i/. For example, a-kéb ‘he/she looked at’ in WE 
would be 4-kib in EE. Similarly 4-g’é ‘he/she entered’ in WE would be a4-yi in EE. The 
high, central rounded vowel /a/ of WE is not present in EE. Instead, those lexical items in 
EE generally use the back, high, rounded /u/. By contrast, EE has a high, central, 
unrounded vowel /t/ not found in WE. In many cases this vowel derives from roots in WE 
with the shape —Cim or —Cin: 


(17) WE EE 
é-kim > &-ki ‘we cut/sliced’ 
é-bim > &-B7 ‘we drove out’ 
é-kpin >é-kpi = ‘we lived’ 


/e/ has an allophone [3] that occurs in roots when /e/ either follows an initial labial 
consonant or precedes a final labial consonant, or both. 


5.3 Southern Ejagham (SE) 


The vowel system in SE is different yet, probably representing the more 
conservative system (i.e. fewer vowel changes over time). 
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(18) Table of Vowels 
front central back 
high 1 u 
tense ce 0) 
mid 
open € 9 
low a 


This system is only tentatively suggested. The correspondences with vowels in WE and EE 
are not well known, and the allophonic variations have not been well studied. 


6. Stress 


In Ejagham, stress falls primarily on the first syllable of the root of the word. Predictable 
pitch is not one of its phonetic features since any of six tones can occur on this syllable. 
Neither is any increased loudness noticeable. Instead, this is the syllable that is marked 
phonologically in that it carries the full complement of consonant and vowel contrasts as 
well as the fuller set of modifications to consonants and vowels. So stress does not appear 
to be phonologically significant in the synchronic system. In the diachronic system, 
however, stress, or the lack of it in other syllables, could account for the loss of vowels or 
consonants in the second syllable position, and potentially to the diminishing of prefixes. 


7. Suprasegmentals: tone, length and reduplication 


7.1 Western Ejagham (WE) 
7.1.1 The surface tones: phonetic realization 

On the surface, WE has three level tones and three contour tones. The three level 
tones are high, low and downstep (more fully known as ‘downstepped-high’). The three 
contour tones are rising, falling-to-low, and falling-to-downstep. 

In the case of nouns, these distinctions are found in two places: first in the 
elicitation form and secondly in the object position following verbs or prepositions with a 
final high tone. In the elicitation form only a five-way contrast is found on monosyllabic 
noun roots, while in the object forms the six-way contrast is found. Consider the following 
examples: 
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(19) Elicitation form Object form 


a. é-bi [éf 1] é-bi [€B i] ‘red’ 

b. &-bi [éB i] é-’bi [éB i] ‘pot’ 

c.é-bi [&B 1] é-bi [éB 1] ‘mongoose’ 
d.é-bi [€B 7] é-bi [éB i] ‘palm nut cluster’ 
e. €-di [éd 1] é-di [édi] ‘food’ 

f. 5-j5” [5] 5] 5-j5” [5j 7] ‘tomorrow’ 
g.e-ji [@ i] é-ji [ej 1] ‘place’ 


In the elicitation forms we see the following five tones differentiated on the root vowel: (a) 
and (b) H, (c) L, (d) and (e) H-L (=falling-to-low), (f) H-‘H (=falling-to-downstep, where 
the ‘H represents a downstepped-high tone), and (g) L-H (rising). In the object forms we 
see the following six tones: (a) H, (b) ‘H (=phonetically similar to a mid tone, but really a 
lowered high tone, derived from a floating L tone that precedes the H tone), (c) and (d) L, 
(e) H-L (=falling-to-low), (f) H-‘H (=falling-to-downstep), and (g) L-H (=rising). So in the 
case of the elicitation forms, no downstepped-high tone is found on a noun root, but in the 
object forms all three levels and all three contours are found. 


7.1.2 The underlying tones: phonological analysis 

All surface tonal phenomena in WE can be accounted for if it is assumed that only 
high and low tones are present in underlying forms. These two tones have a direct 
relationship with the surface high and low tones. However, the remaining four tones are 
accounted for by a sequence of two or three tones. First, the downstepped high tone 
consists of a low-high sequence. The low tone in all such cases is “floating.” This means it 
is not realized on the surface, yet its presence is still felt because it lowers the following 
high tone to a lower pitch level than the preceding high. On the surface this lowered high 
tone can appear as a ‘mid’ tone, though it is best referred to as a “downstepped-high.’ 

The other tone sequences of high and low tones include the sequence of high-low 
that form the falling-to-low contour over one syllable, and the sequence of low-high that 
form the rising contour. The final sequence involves a high-low-high sequence in which 
the low tone in the middle is not realized on the surface. Instead, the second high is 
lowered to a pitch level lower than the first high. On the surface this produces a falling-to- 
downstep tone or a high-downstepped-high tone sequence. 


7.1.3 The role of tone 
In WE the significant suprasegmental is tone. Length does not have any lexical 
function. Tone distinguishes lexical items, with about 20% of all lexical items belonging to 
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sets of two, three or four items in which the minimal distinguishing factor between them is 
tone. For example: 


(20) &-bi [@Bi] ‘mongoose’ 
é-bi [éBi] ‘pot’ 
é-bi [€fi] ‘palm nut cluster’ 
é-bi [€Bi] ‘red’ 


Tone also serves a morphological role in that it distinguishes different forms of the 
same word. This is most prominent in the verbal system. For example, the perfective, 
perfect, hortative and conditional are generally only distinguished by tone. Consider these 
examples: 


(21) Low-High Tone Class of Verb Roots 
3-kag [3k"4k"] — ‘you put inside’ (perfective) 
6-kag [5k°4k’'] ‘you have put inside’ (perfect) 
§-k4”g [5k"&k*] ‘you should put inside’ (hortative) 
5-kig [5k®4k"] ‘if you put inside’ (conditional) 


(22) High Tone Class of Verb Roots 
3-k5n = [3k"5n] ‘you sang’ (perfective) 
§-kdn [5k"dn] ‘you have sung’ (perfect) 
§-k5n [5k"5n] ‘you should sing’ (hortative) 
§-’k5n [5k>’5n] ‘if you sing’ (conditional) 


7.2 Eastern Ejagham (EE) 

EE differs from WE in that it does not have the surface contour tones falling-to- 
downstep or rising. The WE contexts where falling-to-downstep is found is simplified in 
EE to downstepped high: WE 45-j5”’ versus EE 5-bl’5. The rising tone of WE is simplified 
in EE to a non-falling low tone. In underlying form this means that the low is followed by 
a floating high tone that keeps the low from dropping: WE m-m3n versus m-md * ‘child’. 

EE differs more significantly in that it synchronically has long vowels though 
diachronically these derive from bisyllabic roots. These long vowels derive from two 
sources. First, many lexical items in EE have lost the labial nasal /m/ and the alveolar nasal 
/n/ in the second consonant position of -CVmV and —CVnvV roots. The result as been — 
CVV roots in which the second vowel has assimilated to the first vowel: WE €-buni 
versus EE €-b66 ‘mud bed’, WE 4-ktini versus 4-k66 ‘he/she placed (it)’, WE a-romé 
versus 4-153 ‘he/she pushed’, and WE m-fuini versus m-f66 ‘wild vine vegetable’. 
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Second, long vowels in EE derive from the simplification of the vowel sequence 
/ae/ in—Cae roots: WE é-bhaé versus EE é-béé ‘marriage’, WE &-gaé versus EE 
é-gé ‘measure’, and WE fi-jaé versus EE n-jé€ ‘famine, hunger’, but note ‘wife’ in WE 
is n-k4€ versus EE a-kyé, where the first vowel is realized as palatalization of the 
consonant /k/, leaving only the second vowel; and note ‘palm civet’ in WE is m-baé while 
in EE it is also m-bae. 

Another process that we might consider as suprasegmental is the reduplication 
found in EE. In these cases, certain lexical items are marked to optionally (in most cases) 
duplicate the first CV syllable of the root. So a—CV root would become -CVCV: 

WE &-bi versus EE é-fifi ‘mongoose’, WE €-fi versus EE é-fifi ‘boil (on body)’, WE é- 
k5g versus §-kék5g ‘harmattan’, and WE i-juii versus n-jij”i ‘sun’. 


8. Phonotactics: segmentals and suprasegmentals 


The significant distribution of consonants and vowels concerns roots rather than 
prefixes or suffixes. The prefixes and suffixes represent closed classes of morphemes and 
do not fairly provide for a wide distribution of consonants or vowels. By comparison, the 
significant contrasts are all found in roots, primarily noun and verb roots. So in this section 
we will focus on the various root shapes: -CV, -CVV, -CVC, and -CVCV. 


8.1 Consonants 

In the case of consonants, the distribution of consonants in the first consonant 
position of roots occurs without any restrictions. All are attested in this position. In the 
second or final consonant position of roots, however, the distribution is severely limited. 
Only the three plosives /b, d, g/ and the three nasals /m, n, n/ are permitted. 

The second consonant of -CVC and —CVCV roots does not harmonize with the 
first consonant. 


8.2 Vowels 
8.2.1 Distribution in roots 
In the first vowel slot of -CVC and -CVCV roots, all vowels are attested. However, 

in -CV and -CVV roots only six vowels are attested. The mid, back, unrounded vowel /a/ 
does not occur in the first vowel slot of -CV and -CVV roots. An exception is the verbal 
prefix /ki-/, marking the continuous aspect, takes the form /k4-/ before the verb root /-b4/ 
‘come.’ 

The second vowel in -CVCV and -CVV roots is more restricted. Except for two 
nouns and two verbs with the suffix —a, the second vowel is always front and unrounded 
that partially assimilates in height to the height of the first vowel. If the first vowel is 


SS 
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[+high], then the final vowel will be [+high] or /i/. If it is [-high], then the final vowel will 
be [-high] or /e/. 


8.2.2 Sequential restrictions relative to consonants 

The significant sequential restrictions on consonants and vowels concern those within 
noun and verb roots. Those concerning the word are ultimately due to morphological 
restrictions rather than phonological ones. We may note the following. 

First, the front, rounded vowel /#/ does not follow /p, b, kp, gb, m/ nor does it 
precede /m/ or /b/. The only labial it occurs adjacent to is the labial-dental fricative /f/, 
which it follows. So we can say that /a/ cannot occur adjacent to a bilabial. _ 

Second, the back, rounded vowel /u/ never follows /m, p, n/, but does follow /n/. 

Third, the back, unrounded vowel /9/ never occurs before the velars /n/ and /g/. 


8.2.3 Eastern Ejagham 

The distribution of consonants and vowels in EE roots and words is basically the 
same as in WE. One exception is that in consonant two, the lateral /l/ may occur. This 
gives EE seven vowels that may occur in the second consonant slot. 

Another exception in EE involves the second vowel of -CVV and —CVCV roots. 
This vowel is generally ¢. However, if the second consonant is a velar, then the second 
vowel is an echo vowel: a-f5g3 ‘accident’, ¢-kpaga ‘bark’, and bé-f6g6 ‘bat’. Note that 
the lateralization of the velar in the second consonant position blocks the application of the 
echo vowel rule, so the final vowel remains the default e: 4-faglé ‘he/she loosened’, not 
*4-fagla, or a-kanlé ‘he/she fried’, not *a-kanla. 


8.3 Tone 


8.3.1 Restrictions and distribution of tone 

There is no significant restriction of phonetic (i.e. surface) tones relative to syllable 
type. However, the syllabic nasal N serves only as a noun or verb prefix. Prefixes are 
limited to bearing only high, low and falling-to-low tones. Since these are the only tones 
that occur on prefixes, these are the only tones that occur on the syllabic nasal. So this 
restriction is morphological rather than phonological. 

Neither is significant interaction evident between consonants and tone. 

Turning to more informative distribution patterns, monosyllabic morphemes are 
limited to low, high, falling-to-low, and rising, with no downstep or falling-to-downstep. 
(23) na “with, and’ 

kpag = ‘quietly’ 

na ‘FOCUS MARKER’ 
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ka ‘in, on, at, to, from (=LOCATIVE PREPOSITION)’ 

In generalizing about the distribution of tone on nouns and verbs, it is most helpful to 
consider the word rather than the morpheme as the domain for the distribution of tone. In 
this case, nouns consist of a prefix and root, and the verbs that concern us are those that 
consists of a subject prefix and the verb root (along with any modal or aspectual 
morphemes indicated by tone). The maximally affixed verb form is not considered here. 

The broadest generalization about the distribution of tones on nouns and verbs is that 
contour tones only occur on the final vowel of bisyllabic words (i.e. monosyllabic roots). 
In the examples below of nouns, the word tone pattern is given on the left. The examples 
show how this tone pattern is distributed over bisyllabic and trisyllabic words. 


(24) Bisyllabic Trisyllabic 
a. L-L (L) &-bi ‘mongoose’ é-Cidi ‘stupidity’ 
b. L-LH &-ji ‘place’ &-gomé ‘plantain’ 
c. L-HL &-bi ‘palmnutcluster’  &-jiné ‘thorn’ 
d. L-H (H) é-bi ‘pot’ &-fomé ‘animal spirit’ 
e. H-L (L) €-gdd ‘200 (archaic)’ -gddé ‘spirit born to die’ 
f. HLH www ween 
g. H-HL é-di ‘food’ é-rési ‘rice’ 
h. H-H(H) ~~ é-ti_— ‘tree’ é-bidi ‘pit’ 
i, H-H(H) www anne 
j. H-H ‘H 5-j5” ‘tomorrow’ €-ba’é ‘two’ 
k. HL-H L €-C& ‘palm nut chaff é-soné ‘worm’ 


Tone sequences (f) and (i) are not found on nouns in their elicitation forms. However, in 
the object position after a verb with a final high tone these tone sequences do occur: nouns 
with the tone sequences (a) and (c) become nouns with tone sequence (e); nouns with the 
tone sequence (b) become nouns with the tone sequence (f); and nouns with tone sequence 
(d) become nouns with tone sequence (i). We also see in the distribution above the 
generalization that tone is distributed over a word so that contour tones are minimized, if at 
all possible. Level tones are preferred (see Watters 2000). 

Three additional comments should be made about the noun forms above. First, Bantu 
languages generally have low tone nominal prefixes. In the case of Western Ejagham one- 
sixth of the nouns have high tone prefixes. For further discussion of these high tone 
prefixes see Watters 1990 and 2000. Second, the form for ‘worm’ has a final falling tone. 
This is an exception to the generalization. What can be learned from such exceptions is 
analyzed in Watters 2000. Third, the forms in (j) probably derive historically from tone 
pattern (f). This would account for the current day lack of examples in (f), since all cases of 
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(f) have made the L tone a floating low, thus giving the high downstepped-high sequence. 
If examples in (j) derive from (f), then examples in (i) would derive from (d), which they 
do in their object form. However, examples for (i) are absent in the elicitation forms 
because there is no initial high tone to create the environment for making the low tone a 
floating one. 

Turning to verbs, bisyllabic and trisyllabic verb forms can be found for tone patterns 
(b) through (j). (In one sub-dialect of WE there is a verb form with pattern (a)). Verb forms 
of four and five syllables also occur, but phonologically these longer forms pattern more 
like two or three phonological words rather than one. The evidence supporting this 
conclusion involves the distribution of consonants, vowels and tones. Apart from the 
subject prefix, other verbal prefixes have the characteristics of roots rather than prefixes. 
Comparative evidence also supports this conclusion since various verbal prefixes appear to 
derive historically from verbs. Given the particular characteristics of these longer verb 
forms, we will focus on the bisyllabic and trisyllabic verb forms. These consist of the 
subject agreement prefix and the verb root. Consider these examples: 


(25) Bisyllabic Trisyllabic 
a ee | 6 
b. L-LH a-fag ‘they should lead a-rabé ‘she should open’ 
in song’ 
c. L-HL a-fag ‘he/she ledinsong’ a-rdbé ‘he/she opened’ 
‘he/she swept’ ‘he/she licked’ 
d. L-H (H) a-fag ‘he/she should sweep’ a-rdbé ‘he/she should lick’ 
e. H-L (L) 4-fag ‘they have swept’ 4-rabé ‘they have opened’ 
‘they have led in song’ ‘they have licked’ 
f. H-LH 4-fag ‘if he/she leads a-rabé ‘if he/she opens’ 
in song’ 
g. H-HL -fag ‘they swept’ 4-rdbé ‘they opened’ 
‘they led in song’ ‘they licked’ 
h. H-H (H) 4-fag ‘they shouldsweep’ 4-rdbé ‘they should lick’ 
i. H-‘H(H) 4-’fag ‘ifhe/she sweeps’ 4-’rdbé ‘if he/she licks’ 
j. H-H‘H 4-f4”’ g ‘they should lead -rdb’é ‘they should open’ 
in song’ 
k,HL-HL 0 wwww-= mene 


Note that examples (a) and (k) have no examples, though one sub-dialect of WE in 
Cameroon does have verb forms with pattern (a). This means that the simple verbal word, 
consisting of a subject prefix and verb root, must generally have at least one high tone, and 
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(hat no contour tones are permitted on the subject prefix. This last generalization is not 
surprising since Meeussen (1967:97) reconstructs only low and high tones for verb subject 
prefixes in Bantu languages. However, a couple sub-dialects of WE in Nigeria do have a 
falling tone on subject prefixes in one aspect. 


8.3.2 Downdrift 

Downdrift is a feature of the Ejagham tone system in all dialects. The most 
pronounced downdrift occurs with sequences of high-low-high tones. In each case the high 
tone that follows the low tone is lower in pitch than the high tone that precedes the low 
tone. Thus, the high tone at the end of a long utterance may be considerably lower than the 
initial high tone of that utterance. It is this predictable feature of downdrift combined with 
segmental loss that gave birth to ‘downstep,’ which is contrastive. 

A second sequence where downdrift is significant involves a sequence of low tones at 
the end of an utterance. In this case each low tone is slightly lower than the low tone 
preceding it, trailing off to a final downglide with the final low tone. 


9. Morphophonological processes 


For details of processes involving consonants, vowels, and tone, see Watters 
1981:75-114. However, in this section we will highlight a few of the more important 
Morphophonological processes. 


9.1 Segmental: consonants and vowels 

The primary segmental morphophonological processes involve assimilatory and 
deletion processes. There are two secondary processes involving syntagmatic coalescence 
and reduplication. The language does not include any dissimilatory or metathesis 
processes, nor does it have any cases of syntagmatic split between phonemes. Most of the 
processes included here occur throughout WE, sometimes with some local variation in the 
rule or rules, but some of the processes included here are only found in the Eyumojok- 
Ndebaya sub-dialect. 

Various consonant processes have already been presented above in section 4. These 
processes include the palatalization and labialization, as well as the lenition (or 
fricativization) of stops (i.e. plosives) inter-vocalically. 

The assimilatory process involving the second vowel of roots is presented in 
sections 8.2.1 (WE) and 8.2.3 (EE). This process also carries over to the associative (or 
genitive) marker in the Eyumojok-Ndebaya sub-dialect. In most dialects and sub-dialects. 
the associative marker has an invariant form, usually /i/ in WE and /e/ in EE. However, in 
the Eyumojok-Ndebaya the associative marker appears to be phonologically incorporated 
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in the head noun of an associative noun phrase, with the height of the vowel being 
determined by the height of the first root vowel. This process also applies to the 
Constituent Focus Perfective Suffix: a-ttim ‘he/she sent’ > a-tim-’i ‘he/she sent (it)’; 
a-k5n ‘he/she sang’ > a-k5n-’é ‘he/she sang (it)’. The suffix is a front, unrounded vowel, 
but its height is determined by the height of the root vowel as for nouns in 8.2.1. We might 
write this rule as follows: 


(26) |+syllabic]> [ahigh] / #C VC) @__# 
- back [a high] 
|-round | 


In this rule, the final vowel is an unrounded, front vowel. Its height assimilates to the 
height of the first root vowel: alpha high to alpha high. The final vowel may be the final 
vowel in a—CVV root, a—CVCV root, or the suffix of any root with the shape —-CV#V or — 
CVCHV. In the case of suffixes, the second root vowel is first deleted before this rule 
applies to the suffix. Once the second vowel is deleted, the suffix serves as the second root 
vowel. 

In section 5.1.2 another assimilatory process was mentioned in which the prefix 
vowel assimilates at the phonetic level to the height of the first root vowel. Thus, the prefix 
shapes e€- and 9- can maintain these shapes or be raised to [e-] and [o-] if the first root 
vowel is a [thigh] vowel. 

Details of assimilation processes involving the infinitive and the first person object 
pronoun, or the assimilation of the prefix and root vowels upon the deletion of the initial 
consonant will not be discussed here. Also the syntagmatic coalescence of /a/ and /e/ will 
not be discussed. See Watters 1981 for details on these matters. 

Deletion processes also are present that delete certain root vowels, certain root 
initial glides /y/ and /w/, certain consonants in possessive pronoun forms, the vowel /9/ in 
certain contexts, and one nasal in a sequence of identical nasals. Details are found in 
Watters 1981:87-98. 

Reduplication is found in WE, but it is a minor process compared to that found in 
EE. See Watters 1981:99-100. 

Finally, various tonal processes (see Watters 1981:100-114 and Watters 2000) are 
present. These processes involve the simplification of contours, the persistence of tones 
after vowel deletion, the creation of downstepped highs, replacive tones, and compound 
nouns. 

However, the most significant tonal process involves nouns and the spreading of 
any preceding high tone onto a following noun. When nouns follow a lexical item with a 
final high tone, the high tone spreads. If the noun has a low tone on the prefix, that low 
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tone completely assimilates to the high tone, becoming a high tone itself. This assimilation 
causes further changes internal to the noun. The two most significant internal changes 
involve nouns with the L-HL tone pattern and those with the L-H (H) pattern. In the case of 
nouns that are L-HL in elicitation form, they become H-L following the assimilation 
process. Nouns that are L-H (H) become H-‘H (H). For example, compare the utterance /a- 
yén a-kaé ab-e/ ‘he saw his wives’ and /4-ka-yén 4-’k4é ab-e7 ‘he did not see his 
wives’. The word for ‘wives’ changed from /a-k4é/ to /4-’k4é/. Consider the following 
examples of lexical tone and derived tone. 


(27) Lexical tone Derived tone 

a. 8-bi é-bi ‘mongoose’ 
b-jone é-janeé ‘thorn’ 

b. é-ji é-ji ‘place’ 
é-gdmé é-gomé ‘plantain’ 

c, é-jim é-jim ‘thing’ 
&-r5bé €-rabé ‘tongue’ 

d. é-tég é-’tég ‘village’ 
a-jéné a-’jéné ‘strangers’ 


10. Conclusion 


Even though some first steps have been taken in the analysis of the phonology of 
the Ejagham language, as well as some of the Ekoid languages, much more remains to be 
studied. The issue of consonant and vowel correspondences across dialects and what they 
tell us about the reconstruction of Proto-Ejagham and Proto-Ekoid is one topic. The 
motivation or origin for some of the palatal and labial forms, as well as the lateralized 
consonants in EE remain to be solved. Also, SE as well as some of the sub-dialects such as 
Obang in EE, Upper Ekwe as well as Agbokem-Esagem of WE in Cameroon would benefit 
from further detailed study. In addition, studies of various sub-dialects of WE in Nigeria 
would also make an important contribution to our understanding of the variation found 
across the Ejagham region. Another area of research would be the influence of neighboring 
languages on Ejagham. This would include Kenyang on EE, Bafaw on Obang of EE, Efik 
on WE and SE, and Boki on Etung of WE.’ 


‘ For the practical outworkings of phonological study: from phonology to orthography, see Watters (1982). 
This paper deals with dialect variation and the need to find a pan-Ejagham orthography that would serve all 
dialects. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE MAMBILOID LANGUAGES 


BRUCE CONNELL 
York University 
Toronto, Canada 
and 
School of Oriental and African Studies, 
University of London 
1. Introduction. 


This chapter presents an introduction to one of the more complex language groups in 
Cameroon, the Mambiloid group. The fact that some of these languages are actually 
located, or partially located, in Nigeria of course does not detract from their interest to 
students and scholars of language and linguistics in Cameroon. Needless to say, language 


does not respect borders — or perhaps better put, borders do not respect language. 


The Mambiloid languages are, in a word, understudied. One of the primary purposes of 
this chapter is to attempt to highlight some of the areas of interest of these languages, to 


encourage further investigation of them. 

1.1. Location. 

The Mambiloid languages are situated in the Nigeria~-Cameroon borderland, north of the 
region known as the Grassfields (see Map), partially in Northwest Province, but mainly in 
Adamawa. Geographically, the area is complex; on the Nigerian side of the frontier is the 
Mambila Plateau, a high, rolling region bereft of trees. The escarpment of the Mambila 
Plateau, in part, forms the frontier with Cameroon, leading to the Adamawa Plateau and 
down to the Tikar Plain. On the plateaus the climate is relatively arid, while on the plain it 
is more humid, and features a longer rainy season. This diverse geography may be a 


contributing factor in the linguistic diversity of the region. 
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1.2. Classification. 
The Mambiloid group has traditionally been classified as belonging to the Benue-Congo 
branch of the Niger-Congo phylum, and as part of the Bantoid family. This much seems 
uncontroversial, though it should be pointed out that detailed historical-comparative 
examination of the group is in only the beginning stages. Almost all other aspects of the 
classification of Mambiloid, though, have been subject to criticism and disagreement. Two 
of the main points of contention can be summarized as follows: 
i. whether membership of the group for the various languages can be justified, and 
whether the proposed branching is upheld when a more detailed 
examination/analysis is undertaken. It is conceivable that these languages do not 
share a most recent common parent, but draw their similarities partly from older 
inheritance and partly from contact. It is striking, for example, that the Mambila 
cluster appears superimposed on what may be an older stratum of languages, such 
as Vute, Wawa, Somyev and Mbongno. 
ii. whether this group (i.e. assuming it is upheld) constitutes a branch separate from 
South Bantoid, i.e., whether it is to be considered the main constituent of North 
Bantoid (e.g. as in Blench 1993) or, along with other language groups of the 
borderland (e.g. Grassfields and Ekoid) as another branch of South Bantoid (cf. 
Connell 2000) is still open to discussion. 


Along with the studies by Blench and Connell, others contributing to this debate are Boyd 
(1994) and Piron (1995, 1998). 


1.3. Demographics. 

The largest language of the group is the one from which the group as a whole takes its 
name — Mambila. The total number of speakers for Mambila and for almost all other 
members of the group can only be given as estimates; the figures given are either taken 
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from Grimes (2000), or are based on the author’s own fieldwork in the region!. Table One 
lists the members of the group, giving the regional name in column one and the name the 
speakers themselves use when speaking in the language in column two. It may be noted 
that, locally, people may also refer to a language using the village name; e.g. someone 
from Gembu may be said to speak Gembu. This appears to be true at least of Mambila, 
Vute and Wawa dialects. The third column in the table gives the status of the language, i.e. 
whether majority, minority, endangered, or extinct. Like all other Cameroon languages, all 
are in fact minority languages, as none is spoken by a majority of the population. The 
Mambila cluster, however, forms a clear regional majority, though the individual lects, 
most of which are not mutually intelligible, are each spoken by only a few thousand 
people. As will be seen, a number of languages in the Mambiloid group are listed in this 
column as ‘endangered’ or ‘extinct’. The disappearance — i.e. death — of languages in both 
Cameroon and Nigeria is a growing problem, especially in the borderland. This issue is 
taken up in later paragraphs, below. Here whether a language is considered endangered is 
judged essential by two criteria: the approximate number of speakers (here less than 1,000; 
this is admittedly an arbitrary and a not necessarily reliable criterion) and whether the 
language is being learned by the younger generation (a language that is no longer being 
transmitted to the young is clearly endangered). The fourth column lists the function each 
language serves. Language can serve a great many functions, here we summarize these in 
two sets; ‘village’ is used for a language which fulfills all the daily needs of its speakers at 
the village level. ‘Domestic’ refers to a language which is no longer spoken at the village 


level, but essentially used only in the home, or perhaps among friends. 


! The population figures in Grimes (2000) are from a variety of sources, but tend to exaggerate — 


sometimes greatly — the number of speakers. 
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Table One: Member languages of the Mambiloid group. 


Language 


Regional name 


Own name 


Mambila (total 90,000) Len 


Njerep (5) 
Luo (0) 


Twendi (30) 


Yeni (0) 
Tep (300) 


Mbongno (1000) 
Kamkam/Mvanip (100) 
Ndunda (300) 

Kila Yang (20) 

Wawa (3000) 

Vute (20,000) 


Kwanja (total 10,000) 


Kwanja 


Kwanja (17) 
Ndoro (50,000) 
Nizaa (10,000) 


Mbar 
Lemele 
Tungba 
Mvure 
Bogur 

Ba (Mvop) 
Langa 
Taceme 


Somyev 


several dialects 


exist 
Ndung 
Sundani 
Njanga 


Status 

minority 

minority 

minority 

minority 

minority 

minority 

minority 

minority (endangered) 
minority 

minority 

minority 

minority 

minority 

minority 

minority 

near extinct 

extinct 

near extinct 

extinct 

minority (endangered) 
minority 

minority (endangered) 
minority (endangered) 
near extinct 

minority (endangered) 
minority 


minority 
minority 
near extinct 
minority 
minority 


Function 
village 
village 
village 
village 
village 
village 
village 
village 
village 
village 
village 
village 
village 
village 
village 


domestic 


village 
village 
village 
village 
domestic 
village 
village 


village 
village 
domestic 
village 
village 
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Southern en 


Ekoid 
Tivoid 
Grassfields 
Bantu 

etc. 


Vute 
Wawa 
Somyev 
Mbongno 
Mvano 
Tep 


Figure 1: Relationships among the Mambiloid languages 
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H ' ’ 
‘ ’ 
‘ Adaqaws Plateau 


Figure 2: Distribution of the Mambiloid languages, including dialect boundaries. 


2. Structural aspects of the Mambiloid languages. 


The following paragraphs give a brief sketch of some of the structural characteristics of the 
Mambiloid languages. It must be emphasized that the vast majority of these languages 
have not been studied at all, and that proper investigation may result in substantial 


modification of these generalizations. 
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2.1. Phonological characteristics. 

The Mambiloid languages generally exhibit a high degree of phonological similarity 
though, as with the Mambila cluster itself, it is difficult to identify phonological 
characteristics that define, or are diagnostic of, membership of the group. Ideally these 
would come in the form of sound shifts, viewed against languages external to the group, 


and research is in progress to establish whether such sound shifts exist. 


2.1.1. Vowel Systems. With respect to vowels, most languages/lects have similar systems, 
including a high back or central unrounded vowel, a feature not typical of neighbouring 
languages. Examples of vowel systems found in Mambiloid are those of the Mambila lect 
of Ba, as spoken in the village of Somié (Table 2), and Sundani-Kwanja, spoken at 
Yimberé Plain. We note that Sundani has a high front rounded vowel; other Mambila lects 
particularly those spoken around Gembu on the Mambila Plateau in Nigeria have more 
extensive vowel systems, including two front rounded vowels. 


Table 2: The Ba-Mambila vowel inventory. 


One of the more interesting features of any Mambiloid vowel system are the fricated 
vowels of Len-Mambila (Connell, in press), in which a high central vowel is articulated 
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with considerable frication. This feature is not reconstructible to Proto-Mambiloid, and is 
most likely attributable to a Grassfields substratum in Len (Connell, 1997). 


2.1.2. Consonant Systems. Generally throughout the group the presence of palatal 
obstruents in C1 position, not found in apparently cognate forms outside the group, is a 
noticeable feature, as are prenasalized consonants in C] position. The Ba consonant 


system, shown in Table 4, is typical in these respects. 


Table 4: Ba-Mambila Consonants. 


bilabial | labio- | alveolar | _post- velar | labial-velar | Glot 
ian Pot aie 


eels 


approx: | 


meee 
er a a ee 


Labialization is another characteristic often found in Mambiloid consonant system. In 
most cases these can be analyzed as sequences of C + w (e.g. as Weber & Weber (1987) do 
for Kwanja). The presence of labial-velar consonants is not widespread in Mambiloid, and 
in those languages where they do occur, they are typically found in few words. 


2.1.3. Tone. The Mambiloid languages are register tone languages, all appearing to have 
either three or four tones at the lexical level. The four tone systems are plausibly a 
development of an earlier three tone system, while the three tone systems constitute an 
innovation relative to two tone systems found in related languages outside Mambiloid, for 
example most Bantu languages (Connell 1997a). The different tones, at least in most 
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Mambiloid languages also combine on one syllable to form a number of tone contours. 
Tone also operates grammatically in Mambiloid languages, with modifications in the tone 
of the verb indicating, among other functions, imperative mood and changes in tense. 


2.2. Morphological characteristics. 

Generally the Mambiloid languages indicate a range of grammatical functions through 
affixation. In some lects where, as mentioned, tone changes indicate a particular 
grammatical function, comparative evidence across the group suggests the segmental 
content of an earlier affix has disappeared, leaving only the tone. 


2.2.1. Pluralization. Throughout most of the group pluralization is done through 
suffixation, though there appears to be, or have been, at least two and possibly three 
different systems operating. 


Most widespread is the use of a -bV suffix; this is found in Mambila (all lects except Len; 
in Ba and Tong it operates as prefix), in Kwanja, Wawa, and Vute. It shows no systematic 
morphophonemic alternations, except in some Mambila lects where its tone is determined 
by the tone of the stem. Kwanja shows some variation in vowel quality, though a 
systematic basis of this variation has not been determined. Blench (1993) reports a form 
apparently cognate with the -bV suffix in Nizaa, though this is not documented in the 
published literature. Endresen (personal communication) reports there is no systematic 
morphological marking of plurals in the language, though evidence of a former noun class 
prefix system apparently does exist. The -bV suffix appears to be generalized in those 
lects/languages where it is found. In addition to Mambiloid, however, it is widespread in 
the general region, regardless of linguistic boundaries (Blench, personal communication). 
On this evidence, it would appear to be an areal phenomenon of perhaps relatively recent 
origin.2 Certainly in those Mambiloid languages where it is found, there are indications 
that it is replacing, or in some completely supplanted, an earlier system. 


2 If not of recent origin, then of recent ascendancy. Roger Blench (personal communication) 
suggests a Nilo Saharan (Kanembu) origin, though Fulfulde -JE is another possibility, and the 


Proto-Bantu Cl 2 prefix has also been suggested (Kay Williamson, personal communication). 
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In several Mambila lects (found in both Mambila clusters), and in Vute, there is also a 
different system of plural formation, involving a suffix -Vp. In at least some lects, this 
suffix does appear to have some allomorphic variation: the quality of the vowel is 
determined by the stem vowel, the tone copies that of the stem, and at least in Tungba 
(Gembu Mambila), the presence of a nasal in the stem results in -Vm. In certain other 
Mambila lects, e.g. Gelep, two other variants occur, -jep and -mOp, though their relation 
to -Vp is not clear. Similar alternations are attested in Vute (Thwing 1987; she analyses the 
suffix as -b, though it is clear from her data that -Vb is also plausible), though the details 
vary somewhat. Thwing also reports an -r/-j alternation in a small number of nouns and 
even less common, a set of nouns taking -N as a plural marker. 


It is these that suggest evidence of a third possible system of pluralization. Rare 
occurrences of -r or -ri in the singular alternating with one of the specified plural markers 
in Mambila or Kwanja may correspond to the Vute -r/-j pairing. Thwing speculates that 
these (together with the Vute -Vb suffix) may correspond to class prefixes of Proto-Bantu. 
Ndoro has, in a minority of nouns, plural markers -i and -e, one or both of which may be 
cognate with Vute -j. 


Finally, other languages in the group are somewhat idiosyncratic; Mbongno appears to 
have one generalized plural marker, -IO~. Both Somyev and Len Mambila use a separate 
lexical item meaning ‘many’; je~w in Somyev and dl, in Len. In Tep, plurals are 

apparently never overtly marked. Information on pluralization is not available for Mvanip. 


2.2.2. Nominalization. Nominalization of verb forms (i.e. formation of infinitives) also 
occurs through affixation, and again primarily suffixation, though only sketchy information 
is available. One suffix, -ne (or what are presumably cognate forms) is found in both 

Mambila clusters (but not universally), and like the -Vp plural suffix, it may go back to a 
common Mambiloid parent, as it also occurs in neighbouring related languages such as 
Vute and Kwanja. However, there are also affixes particular to one or the other Mambila 
cluster. Most noticeably different of these are in Len, where infinitive formation is 
typically done through addition of a prefix e- and the addition of a low tone (T4) to the last 

vowel of the stem. This may reflect a Grassfields substratum, though there is also some 
evidence to indicate that the e- prefix occurs in Somyev. It is conceivable then that this 
prefix is a conservative feature and if so, may be cognate with infinitive forming prefixes 
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found elsewhere in Benue-Congo, i- or e- among Lower Cross, and Igbo i-\l-, for example. 
As for the low tone suffix, Ba Mambila, also demonstrates this, and it is probable that in 
both cases the tone is a remnant of a suffix which has lost its segmental content. 


Ndoro also has what appears to be a nominalizing affix, /a/. This is found on many singular 
noun forms, and on some plural forms, sometimes as a prefix, and more usually as a suffix. 
A similar prefix is found in several nearby Jukunoid languages as part of a reduced noun 
class system (Storch 1997). It may therefore have entered Ndoro through contact with these 


languages. 


2.3. Syntax and pragmatics. 

Little can be said at this point concerning the syntax of the Mambiloid languages, other 
than that they are essentially of an SVO word order, that apparently vary to indicate 
narrative, focus and other pragmatic functions. Although some research has been in these 
areas (e.g. Perrin, Thwing & Watters) they remain, like all other aspects of Mambiloid 
linguistics, topics for further study. 


3. Language endangerment 

Apart from purely linguistic structural aspects of language study, the Mambiloid languages 
offer considerable ground for research of a nature exploring the many facets of relations 
between language and culture. Of particular pressing concern is the existence of a large 
number of endangered languages, including some which are no longer spoken on a daily 
basis but remembered (e.g. Njerep, Njanga), and others which have only very recently 
become extinct (Luo, Yeni) while others may soon follow suit, as indicated earlier in Table 
1 (Connell 1998, Connell & Zeitlyn, 2000). The loss of linguistic diversity through 
language death is a matter of concern equivalent to the loss of biodiversity; indeed the two 
phenomena are closely related. Documentation of these languages, and understanding the 


processes through which languages die are matters of urgent priority, and are the focus of 


Ongoing research activity. 
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4. Mambiloid Bibliography 

We include here a more or less complete bibliography of linguistic work on the Mambiloid 
languages at the time of writing. Many of these are unpublished papers, or otherwise 
difficult of access, and the majority of them deal with one or the other of two Mambila 
lects. For most Mambiloid languages, little more information than an extended wordlist is 


at present available. 
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Phonological features of Central Chadic languages 


James S. Roberts 
SIL-Chad and Université de N’Djaména 


Chadic languages have provided linguists with practical problems in descriptive analysis, 
because of a number of intriguing phenomena, notably in the area of phonology. Any 
analyst who is interested in tackling a Chadic language should be aware of the principal 
issues that are characteristic of the language family as a whole. The burden of the present 
paper is to present and synthesize some of the findings of those who have worked on the 
phonological description of Chadic languages, especially those spoken in northern 
Cameroon. 


Over the years the number of Chadic specialists has been growing, and a number of 
conferences are regularly organized for Chadicists. There have been several international 
symposia on Chadic linguistics, the first of which was held in 1976 at Leiden. French- 
speaking linguists meet regularly in Paris for the Groupe d’Etudes Tchadiques. Other 
conferences such as those on Afroasiatic linguistics, Hamito-Semitic studies, and Mega- 
Chad have been held, which are also relevant to Chadicists. A number of volumes have 
been published with the proceedings of these different meetings. In addition, the Chadic 
Newsletter, inaugurated in 1970, encourages contacts and the sharing of information 
among Chadic researchers (now accessible on the Internet at http://www.uni- 
bayreuth.de/afrikanistik/). 


The Chadic language family comprises almost 200 languages, according to the latest 
assessments (Grimes 2000), spoken in a broad band south of Lake Chad, and spread across 
the three countries of Nigeria, Cameroon, and Chad. Since Greenberg’s (1963) 
classification of African languages, the Chadic family has been recognized as one of the 
five or six branches of the Afroasiatic (or Afrasian) language phylum. These sister 
branches, or families, are Semitic, Ancient Egyptian, Berber, and Cushitic-Omotic. A 
number of Afroasiatic languages (especially in the Semitic family) have figured 
prominently in discussions of phonological theory over the last two decades (e.g. 
McCarthy 1981, Dell and Elmedlaoui 1985). It is instructive to realize that Chadic belongs 
to the same phylum, and indeed shares a number of general phonological characteristics 
with its sister families. The most striking is the predominant role of the consonants in the 
phonological system over the vowels. As we progress, we will note the relationship of the 
features of Chadic to those of Afroasiatic languages in general. 


The internal classification of Chadic languages today largely follows that sketched by Paul 
Newman, and is laid out in some detail in Barreteau (1978). The three major branches have 
been given geographic labels: languages of the Western branch are found exclusively in 
Nigeria. In this group we find Hausa, by far the largest and best-known of all Chadic 
languages with over 20 million native speakers. Languages of the Eastern branch, on the 
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other hand, are spoken exclusively in Chad. This means that the Chadic languages spoken 
in Cameroon belong mostly to the Central branch (also called the Biu-Mandara branch), a 
group which also extends over the border into Nigeria. There is a fourth branch of Chadic, 
the Masa branch, which is a small group of languages spoken on both sides of the 
Cameroon-Chad border. 


Those who have studied the likely historical developments of the Chadic languages reckon 
that the Western and Eastern branches are more conservative of features characteristic of 
Proto-Chadic (Jungraithmayr 1987, Wolff 1983). The Central branch is correspondingly 
more innovative, and phonologically has a number of peculiarities that are not completely 
general throughout Chadic. These are the languages that we will concentrate on in this 
paper. 


The Chadic languages spoken in Cameroon are 58 in number, according to Grimes 2000, 
and are catalogued as follows (see also Barreteau 1978): 


Central Chadic, Group A 


l. Higi group: Bana, Kapsiki (Psikye), Hya. 

2. Wandala group: Mandara (Wandala); Podoko (Parkwa), Glavda, Guduf, 
Gvoko; Hedi, Mabas. 

5. Mafa group: Mafa, Mefele, Cuvok, Mofu North, Mofu South, Giziga North, 


Giziga South, Baldamu, Dugwor, Merey, Zulgo (Zulgwa), Gemzek, Gaduwa, Matal, 
Mada, Ouldeme (Wuzlam), Muyang, Moloko, Pelasla, Mbuko 
4, Daba group: Daba, Mina (Hina, Besleri), Mbedam, Gavar, Buwal 
3 Bata group: Bata, Gude, Sharwa, Tsuvan, Jimi, Nzanyi, Ziziliveken 
There are three other groups within Central Chadic A — the Tera, Bura, and Sukur 
groups — but languages of these groups are found only in Nigeria. It should also be 
noted that there are several additional languages in the Higi, Wandala, and Bata 
groups which are spoken only in Nigeria. 


Central Chadic, Group B 
l. Kotoko group: Afade, Maslam, Mpade, Malgbe; Mser, Lagwan; Jina, Majera; Buduma 
bs Musgu group: Musgu 
3. Gidar group: Gidar 
The languages of Central Chadic B are notably fewer in number, and are spoken 
toward the northern and eastern extremities of Cameroon, on the border with Chad 
and Lake Chad. 


The remaining five Chadic languages in Cameroon have the majority of their speakers in 
Chad: Masana, Musey, Peve, Zumaya (these four from the Masa branch), and Kera 
(Eastern branch). 


The rest of this paper is devoted to a survey of the typical phonological features of Central 
Chadic languages (principally from Group A), and is organized according to the following 
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phonological segments and phenomena: consonants, prosodies and vowels, syllable and 
moraic structure, and tone. We will draw on published and unpublished descriptions for 
most of our examples: 


Higi (Mohrlang 1971, 1972); Kapsiki (Smith 1969), Bana (Hoffmann 1990) 
Podoko (Jarvis 1989) 


Mbuko (Gravina 1999), Moloko (Bow 1997), Mofu (Barreteau 1978), Muyang (Smith 1999), Zulgo 
(Haller 1980) 

Daba (Lienhard and Giger 1975) 

Gude (Hoskison 1975) 


1. Consonants 


Consonants normally bear a greater functional load in Chadic languages than the vowels. From a 
comparative standpoint, this is not surprising, since Chadic languages are genetically within the 
Afroasiatic phylum of languages. It is well-known that lexical roots in Semitic (and Berber) 
languages are dominated by the consonants, the most common structure for lexical roots being 
“triliteral”: a string of three (unvocalized) consonants. Vowels are often found in a reduced 
number, and are exploited in different ways by the morphology of the language. A similar 
situation obtains in Central Chadic language; most noun and verb roots contain only two 
consonants, however, and in some cases may also contain one or more vowels. 


It will thus not be surprising to find that the consonant inventory of many Chadic languages is 
relatively large. Within the Central Chadic group, we find that many languages have almost the 
same set of consonants, numbering about 25-30. The following chart (which can be compared with 
the chart given in Barreteau 1983:272) shows a typical system characteristic of these languages: 


Labials | Alveolars | Laminals (Pre-) Velars Labio- 
palatals velars 
Plosives, voiceless p t ts k ‘2 ee 


ee 
voiced dz . 
prenasalized 
Fricatives, voiceless 
voiced 


This chart represents quite closely the inventory found in languages of all of the subgroups of 
Central Chadic spoken in Cameroon: Higi group (Higi, Mohrlang 1972), Daba group (Daba, 
Lienhard & Giger 1975), Bata group (Gude, Hoskison 1975), Mafa group (Muyang, Smith 1999), 
and Wandala group (Podoko, Jarvis 1989). 


Most languages distinguish four “points” of articulation which are exploited throughout the 
obstruent system, indicated here as labial, alveolar, laminal, and velar. The series labelled as 
“laminal” here deserves comment; albeit alveolar as to their actual point of articulation, they all 
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involve a sibilant element, which makes their behavior somewhat different from that of the simple 
alveolars, and establishes for them a distinct place in the consonantal system. 


The prepalatals and labiovelar consonants (apart from j, w) have been shaded in the table, because 
they are normally analyzed as allophones of the corresponding laminals and velars, respectively. 
The prepalatals occur only in the vicinity of front vowels, or when they fall within the scope of the 
prosody of palatalization (see section 3). The labiovelars, on the other hand, occur only in the 
vicinity of (back) rounded vowels, or when they fall within the scope of the prosody of 
labialization (section 3). 


Central Chadic languages all have two implosives, labial and alveolar. If they appear in word-final 
position, they are often realized phonetically as unreleased (and voiceless), as noted for Muyang 
(Smith 1999) and for Daba (Lienhard & Giger 1975), exemplified in (2). In Kotoko (Afade, 
Mpade), the labial implosive has a labiovelar allophone [gb] in certain environments (intervocalic 
and after nasals), as shown in (3)!: 


(2) — Daba: / lalab / [ lalap* ] to write 
/ Kad / [ kdat ] to pick up 
(3)  Afade: /bisabe/ _—‘[ bisagbe ] chickens 


The glottal stop has been included as a phoneme (normally classed as part of the implosive series) 
for Higi (Mohrlang), Gude (Hoskison), Daba (Lienhard), Zulgo (Haller), Mbuko (Gravina). 
However, its status is very marginal in these languages. In many cases (e.g. Daba, Mbuko) the 
glottal stop occurs word-initially before vowels; but here its presence is predictable and it should 
be analyzed as nonphonemic. In other languages (e.g. Higi, Zulgo), the glottal stop is primarily 
attested in ideophones. When it occurs intervocalically, as in a few cases in Gude, Zulgo, Mbuko, 
its phonemic status is more plausible, but even then it is rare, and may in some cases occur at the 
boundary between morphemes. Finally, we note that the glottal stop is not included at all among 
the phonemes in the analysis of some languages (e.g. Muyang, Moloko, Podoko). We conclude 
that the glottal stop, while a phonetic feature in many Central Chadic languages, is normally not 
phonemic; at best it is a very marginal phoneme. 


Other glottalized consonants, notably the ejectives, are found in certain Chadic languages. Hausa 
(of the Western branch) has a velar ejective [k’], but this type of consonant is unknown to 
languages of Group A of the Central branch. Nonetheless, many of the Kotoko languages (Group 
B) have a highly developed set of ejectives. Take the example of Afade, which has four, one for 
each of the four points of articulation in the chart above: 


(4) fPego to wait for 
?efti to breathe 
ts’ambal hunter 
k’ilaho calabash 


' Tone is not indicated in most of the examples of this paper. The problems ane with tone in Chadic 
languages are discussed in detail in section 4. 
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The labiovelars [kp, gb, nmgb] have been attested in Daba. Lienhard & Giger (1975) accord 
them phonemic status, since they contrast with other similar consonants such as [k”], [g”] and 
[6]. We noted above that these same labiovelars also occur phonetically in Kotoko, but that they 
are allophones of the implosive [6] in this case. In some languages (e.g. Higi) there exist other 
doubly articulated plosives such as the labioalveolar [pt], [bd], [mn]. Here these complex 
consonants are the labialized counterparts of the simple alveolars /t, d, n/. We return to the issue of 
labialization in section 3. 


It will be noted that the fricatives are often as richly developed as the plosives in Central Chadic 
languages. In most cases, there is a symmetric set of voiced and voiceless pairs, although in some 
languages the voiced member of the velar set is missing. Hedi and Gude, for example, have both 
/x/ and /y/, but Mbuko, Muyang, Moloko, Zulgo, Podoko, and Daba have only /x/. The phonetic 
realization of these velar fricatives can also be somewhat variable. The fricatives in question are 
often symbolized /h, gh/ for phonological and for orthographic purposes, but their phonetic 
realization may range from [¢, j] to [x, y] to [x, &] to [h]. Bow (1997:17) notes that [x], which 
occurs only word-finally in Moloko, is in complementary distribution with [h], found initially and 
medially; she proposes /h/ as the phoneme as in (5). In Masa, there are no velar fricatives, but 
instead, there exists the voiceless and voiced pair at the glottal point of articulation [h] and [fi], as 
exemplified in (6): 


(5) Moloko: /halay/ [halay] to gather 
/meher/ [meher] forehead 
/6ah/ [bax] to sew 

(6) = Masa: hagana way, path 
hal to jump 


One peculiarity of Chadic languages are the strident [t] and [k]. These lateral fricatives are present 
in almost all languages of the Central and Masa branches (albeit in Kotoko the [t] has no voiced 
congener). They are also found in some languages of the Western branch, but they are completely 
absent in Eastern Chadic languages, nor are they found in any of the surrounding Niger-Congo or 
Nilo-Saharan languages. In practical orthographies (and other transcriptions), they have been 
written in various ways: s/, ¢l, or hi for [%] (or even /t, as in the name of the Kotoko village 
Maltam), and z/ or d/ for [B]. 


Among the obstruents, we find a number of complex consonants: the prenasalized plosives /mb, 
nd, ndz, ng/, and the affricates /ts, dz/. These often behave phonologically as unit consonants in 
Central Chadic languages. It is often difficult to decide on the best way to treat the prenasalized 
plosives, for example, whether as a single consonant or as a sequence of two consonants. The 
complex will undoubtedly form sort of a unit in any case, whether that unit be a segment or a 
syllable onset. Considerations concerning syllable structure thus provide poor criteria for making a 
clear decision. However, some languages provide a more objective criterion. Consider Moloko, 
which counts the number of consonants for certain morphological purposes. One set of verb roots 
which consist of exactly two consonants form their imperative by infixing the vowel /a/ in the 
middle. On the other hand, verb roots with only a single consonant add the suffix —e when 
conjugated: 
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(7) |dr| to draw back dar draw back! 
| ts r| to climb tsar climb! 
|ngr| to hinder ngar hinder! 
|mb d| to change mbad change! 

(8) |v to spend time ve spends time 
| mb | to argue mbe argues 


In order for these verbs of (7) to have only two (not three) consonants, and for the verbs of (8) to 
have only one consonant, we must interpret the affricate /ts/ and the prenasalized /mb/ and /ng/ as 
unit consonants. On the other hand, Afade presents the opposite situation. In addition to the 
presence of the complexes mb, nd, yg as in mbila ‘arm’, ndi ‘see’, ngo ‘place’, we find that the 
nasals m and n combine equally well with almost any consonant at the beginning of a word: 
mtsifo ‘black ant’, mtu ‘molar’, mdil ‘brook’, mpi ‘blind’, msi ‘beating stick’, mtugu ‘cheek’, 
nfri ‘vapor’, nk’ale ‘eagle’. In this case the nasal-obstruent complex is interpreted as a sequence 
of two consonants, and does not constitute a prenasalized unit at all. 


The glides /w/ and /j/ are found in all Central Chadic languages, and their status is just as much 
consonantal as any of the others discussed so far. They occupy consonantal slots in the 
phonological structure, and should not be thought of as constituting a (vocalic) beginning or 
ending point of a diphthong, no matter how much they may sound phonetically like vowels. Even 
the high vowels [i] and [u] have been successfully analyzed as allophones of /j/ and /w/ in some 
contexts. In some cases, glide-like secondary articulations may accompany other consonants (i.e. 
kW, t), etc.) as the manifestations of prosodies. Even here, the effect is a consonantal one, and does 
not directly affect the vowels and their analysis. We will comment further on these issues in the 
next two sections. 


The number of nasal consonants in Chadic is often relatively restricted. The phonemes /m/ and /n/ 
are found in all the languages under consideration, but in many cases that is all. Any palatal or 
velar nasals that occur phonetically can often be shown to be nondistinctive. In the Kotoko 
languages, for example, the velar nasal [1] is the syllable-final allophone of /n/: Mpade /hin/ — [hi 
p] ‘to do’. In other languages, the [1] is the word-final allophone of the prenasalized /ng/. The 
palatal [jn], when it occurs, can often be shown to be a variant of /n/ under the influence of the 
palatalization prosody. Nonetheless, the analyses of several languages recognize /n/ and/or /p/ as 
phonemic, although often the functional load of their contrasts with the other nasals is quite low. 


We note also among the marginal consonants the presence of the labiodental flap [¥], noted by 


Mohrlang (1972) for Higi, by Lienhard & Giger (1975) for Daba, and by Barreteau (1978) for . 


Mofu. In these languages the sound is very rare, and is found almost exclusively in ideophones. 


This situation holds in a number of languages in a wider area of central Africa, and it can be | 


shown that the presence of the labiodental flap is an areal phenomenon that transcends boundaries | 
of language families (examples are attested in Niger-Congo and Nilo-Saharan languages, as well | 


as in Chadic). This consonant is then to be seen as marginal, and not forming part of the heart of 
the consonantal system. 
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(9) Daba: kivat to strip 
Higi: Vavava [signal of distress] 
2. Vowels 


Despite the functional importance of the consonants in Central Chadic languages, it is the vowel 
systems of these languages that are the most intriguing. The analysis of certain languages has 
shown that only one (or two) underlying vowel need be recognized. As a result, these languages 
have a very real interest for those interested in phonological theory and universals. As we proceed, 
we shall examine the sort of phonological system that can allow such a reduced vowel inventory, 
despite a variety of surface vowels, and we shall see the usefulness of these “minimal” analyses. 
But let us begin with a consideration of the surface vowels. 


In terms of surface contrasts, the vowel inventories of Central Chadic languages (Group A) are 
usually found to be symmetric and rectangular. The vertical dimension of vowel height is 
normally not highly developed; in many cases the only contrast is between high and non-high 
vowels. The horizontal dimension, on the other hand, is usually characterized by three or four 
distinctions. Consider a typical fully-developed vowel system, that of Mafa, Daba, or Gidar (see 
Barreteau 1987:163): 


(10) Front Centra Back 


High ee a 
Non-high a 


It should be noted that Chadicists commonly transcribe the central high vowel with the symbol /a/. 
Phonetically, this vowel is often pronounced as the close vowel [i], but in some languages its 
realization is indeed more like the close-mid vowel that the schwa symbol represents in phonetics. 
At any rate, the phonological behavior of this vowel in Chadic languages is that of a high vowel, 
like [i] and [u]. Among the non-high vowels, many languages realize them as [€, a, 9], as they are 
noted in this chart, although in other languages the phonetic value of these phonemes is more like 
[e, 9, o]. 


Other languages have been analyzed as having less than the four sets of vowels shown above. In 
Higi and Podoko (cf. Barreteau 1987:164), for example, only two sets (front and central) have 
been recognized as phonemic: 
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(11) Front Central 
Hig oo 
nets «= [es J 


Note that such systems are also symmetric and rectangular. There do exist some Central Chadic 
languages which have been analyzed as being less than symmetric, but these languages are rare, 
and are possibly subject to reanalysis.2 


Finally, we come to languages having only two phonemic vowels, a system with even greater 
simplicity. In such systems, such as Gude, Mandara, Ouldeme, and Pelasla (noted in Barreteau 
1987:164), and Zulgo (Haller 1980) the basic vowels are invariably the central ones: 


(12) Central 
High a/i 


Now-high ae a 


Do these languages really have so few vowels? Hoskison (1975:26) points out for Gude, a typical 
language in this regard, that the phonetic vowels are actually much more numerous and varied in 


quality: 


(13) Front Central Back 
High i i u 
I U 
Non-high e B/A 0” 
e a p) 


Nonetheless, Hoskison reduces the phonemic system to the two vowels noted in (12). The key is 
that the basic two vowels are subject to a predictable phenomenon he calls “coloring”, due to the 
effect of neighboring consonants (1975:26-27). The basic vowels, which are inherently 
“colorless”, are regularly fronted when found in the context of palatal consonants, and are rounded 
and backed in the context of labiovelarized consonants. The coloring effect on the vowel may be 
weaker or stronger depending on the position and number of coloring consonants in its context: 


(14) = /Sifin/ [fifm] coming (repeated 
action) 
/yazala:/ [yeyela:] male lizard 
(15) /gigifin/ — [gugufmn] lungs 
/k”ak”ara: [k”o"k"ra:] female lizard 
/ 


” Chadic languages of other subgroups do not all adhere to the rectangular symmetry we are presenting here. 
The classic 5-vowel system /i, e, a, 0, w/ is common in the Eastern Chadic languages spoken in the Guéra 
region of Chad, and is evidently characteristic of the Cameroonian languages Musgu (from Central Chadic, 
Group B) and Masa (Masa branch) also (Barreteau 1987:163). 
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In (14), the neutral or colorless /i/ becomes [i] when surrounded by palatal consonants like /f/, and 
[1] when the palatalized consonant occurs on one side only. Similarly, /a/ will become [e] when 


surrounded by palatals, or [€] with only one contiguous palatal consonant. Example (15) shows the 
realization of the same two basic vowels when colored by labiovelars. When surrounded on both 
sides, /i/ becomes [u] and /a/ becomes [o]. And a lesser influence is noted when the labiovelar 
occurs only on one side: /i/ becomes [u] and /a/ becomes [9]. 


Mohrlang uses two other analogies to model the palatalizing and labiovelarizing influences to 
which Chadic vowels are subject. On the one hand, the notion of the wave from physics (Mohrlang 
1972:79-82) is useful to show the strength of these influences on the vowels throughout a word. 
The closer a vowel is to a coloring consonant (the peak of the wave), the more the vowel will be 
modified from its neutral pronunciation. Waves of the same type of influence can reinforce the 
effect on a given vowel, and waves of conflicting influences can cancel each other out. On the 
other hand, Mohrlang (1971, 1972) likens the coloring influences to mathematical vectors, which 
can pull the quality of the vowel in various directions from its basic timbre. If more than one 
influence is being exerted on a given vowel, the net phonetic effect can be plotted by adding the 
vectors corresponding to the different effects. In the next section of this paper, we will return to 
this issue of “coloring effects”. There we will see that the notion of “prosody” gives a more 
comprehensive framework for treating these sorts of influences at work in Chadic languages. 


So it is, then, that the beginning analyst may actually hear a somewhat bewildering array of 
phonetic vowels, some of which make initial transcription difficult and somewhat subjective. 
Sometimes the influences acting on a vowel are optional and variable in degree, and in other cases 
the influences may be in conflict. All these possibilities result in a range of acceptable 
pronunciations for the same word. Hoskison’s examples (1975:24-27) from Gude are illustrative 
of the problem. The examples of (16) show the variation in the realization of /a/ when it precedes 
or follows a palatal consonant; (17) shows that a similar type of variation may occur when /a/ 
precedes or follows a labiovelar consonant. The examples of (18) show even more variation in the 
realization of the high vowel /#/ when caught between conflicting influences from consonants of 
different “colors”: 


(16) before palatal C: [geza: ~ geza:] tail 
after palatal C: [ceka: ~ ceka:] roof frame 
(17) before labiovelar C: [vox”a: ~ vex”a:] Jemale twin 
after labiovelar C: [k” sleka: ~ k” vleka:] small calabash 
(18) after palatal, before [31 a: ~ xin” a: ~ yun” a:] = mountain 
labiovelar: 
after labiovelar, before [ng” ua: ~ ng” ifa: ~ maize 
palatal: ng“ thai] 


The high vowels in Central Chadic languages are particularly notorious in regard to the variety of 
their realizations; some of them are actually very short and indistinct. In addition to [i, y, i, ul], 
phonetic transcriptions may be full of other symbols, such as [I, U, Y, 2, », 1] in an attempt to 
represent some of these ephemeral vowels. We noted above that some of this variation is due to 
the variability of palatalizing or labiovelarizing influences on the basic vowel /i/. But there is a 
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more basic analytical question involved here; in many languages ail of the high vowels have been 
interpreted as being epenthetic, and hence, not belonging to the basic vowel inventory. 


If the high vowel of (12) can be shown to be nonphonemic, this means that the underlying vowel 
system of many Central Chadic languages is maximally simple, composed of the single vowel /a/. 
Although a surprising conclusion, this analysis seems to be appropriate for many, perhaps most, of 
these languages. Under what conditions, then, is this analysis possible? In other words, in what 
way can the phonetic insertion of the the high vowel be accounted for? 


Exponents of the one-vowel analysis include Bow (1997) for Moloko and Smith (1999) for 
Muyang. These authors point out that in these languages there is no contrast between the presence 
of a high vowel and its absence. This schwa (or its variants i or u) only occurs word-medially, 
where it is inserted when needed to break up consonant clusters. Consider the following examples 
from Muyang: 


(19) /mtk/ [matak] porridge 
/gzn/ [gazan]} spring 
/mabl/ [mabol] plant sp. 
/ndzxad/ [ndzaxad] to sit down 
/krpata/ [korpata] wing 


We will return to the question of epenthesis in section 5, where we will consider more carefully 
the conditions that determine when it is applied. 


It is useful to note that the paucity of underlying vowels in Chadic languages may be justified by 
diachronic considerations. Newman (1977) suggests in fact that Proto-Chadic may have had as few 
as two vowels, /a/ and /a/. Wolff (1987) takes a stronger position based on a reconstruction of the 
Mandara group, saying that all these languages should be analyzed as devoid of true vowel 
contrasts in the normal sense: the basic vocalic contrast is that of the presence vs. the absence of 
the lone vowel /a/. He reckons that this reflects the historic situation of an original “no-vowel 
system” in Chadic. 


Before closing this section, we note that distinctive vowel length has been found in a few Central 
Chadic languages. Barreteau (1995) notes that it is included in the analysis of several languages, 
including Mafa, Mofu-Gudur, and Daba. The peculiarity of these languages is that length is only 
possible for the low vowels, and not for the high vowels. Consider thus the vowel inventory given 
for Mafa: 


(20) Front Front Central Rounded 
unrounded rounded 
High (short) i y 3 u 
Non-high (short) e e 
Non-high, long ee ee aa 00 


This phenomenon is undoubtedly related to the fact that the low vowels are the only full vowels, 
and hence are the only ones that can be lengthened. The high vowels, being epenthetic, can only 
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occur as short. In a few languages like Gidar and Musgu, nonetheless, long [ii] and [uu] are 
attested. In these cases, though, a useful analysis considers these long vowels to be the realization 
of the semivowels /w/ and /j/ augmented by an epenthetic /a/, hence [ii] is underlyingly /aj/ and 
[uu] is /aw/, and the generalization is maintained that high vowels cannot have distinctive length. 


3. Prosodies 


In our discussion of Central Chadic vowels in the previous section, we noted that the basic, 
underlying vowels, which are quite few in number, may undergo different influcnces to 
produce an impressive array of phonetic distinctions. In this section we will examine these 
“influences”, called prosodies, which in most Chadic languages have a wider scope than 
just an effect on vowels. 


We identify prosodies as distinctive building blocks of the phonological system, just like 
the consonants and vowels, but which are independent of them. A prosody is 
suprasegmental in that it may spread over several segments or syllables. It cannot be 
realized by itself, but manifests itself in its modifying effects on both consonants and 
vowels. In Central Chadic languages, the prosodies that concern the analyst are principally 
two: labialization (LAB) and palatalization (PAL), corresponding to the two “coloring 
effects” noted in our discussion of vowels in the prevous section. The LAB prosody is 
responsible for the rounding of vowels, and the labialization (rounding) of consonants. The 
PAL prosody, on the other hand, produces the fronting of vowels, and the palatalization of 
consonants. 


The concept of prosodies in the analysis of Chadic languages seems to have been first 
proposed by Carl Hoffman (1965, as cited in Mohrlang 1972). This approach is a direct 
echo of the prosodic analysis developed by J.R. Firth and the London school (see Firth 
1948). Almost without exception, analysts have acknowledged the usefulness of the LAB 
and PAL prosodies in the description of Central Chadic languages, so we turn to more 
complete consideration of how these prosodies are exploited. 


Consider a typical example of a palatalized syllable [t{e] and the labialized syllable [k” ul]. 
In the phonological transcriptions the palatalization prosody is indicated with a superscript 
j, and the labialization prosody with the superscript w: 


(21) Atsa/ PAL [tfe] /ka/ LAB [k”u] 
ts a k a 


The prosody PAL is represented separately from the consonant ts and from the vowel a, 
yet: it effects both of those segments in the phonetic realization. The association of the 
prosody with the consonant and vowel is shown in the autosegmental diagram. Here is how 
the eight surface vowels of (10) would be represented autosegmentally if we recognize the 
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two prosodies of PAL and LAB in combination with the two underlying vowels, the high 
vowel /a/ and the non-high /a/. 


(22) PAL PAL LAB (©) LAB 
| i \\ [a] | [u] 
3 3 3 3 
PAL PAL LAB () LAB 
| [e] \\ [el [a] | [2] 
a a a a 


In most Chadic languages all the vowels are subject to the prosodic influence, but usually 
only certain consonants are subject to them. Most commonly, it is only the “laminal” 
consonants of (1) that can be affected by palatalization, yielding the set of (pre-)palatals. 
And it is only the velars that are subject to the labialization prosody, yielding the set of 
labiovelars. Consider the following examples from Mafa (Barreteau 1987:177), which 
show the prosodies affecting both the vowels and certain consonants: in (23) the PAL 
prosody, in (24) the LAB prosody, and in (25) both prosodies together in the same word. 
Language-specific rules determine which consonants and vowels will be affected, and 
under what conditions. 


(23) 


IN 
ae 


It must be noted that there is no particular advantage to a prosodic analysis merely because 
these languages have front vowels and palatal consonants, or round vowels and labialized 
consonants. Many languages of the world have all these sounds which are analyzed simply 
as unit consonant and vowel phonemes, and no prosodies are involved. A prosodic analysis 
is not even necessary if neighboring segments share the features of palatalization or of 
rounding. In example (21), for example, if /e/ were recognized as a vowel phoneme, it 
would be natural for that vowel to trigger a palatalizing effect on the preceding ts; 
alternatively, if /t{/ were recognized as a consonant phoneme, it could have a fronting 


[ motok”an } 
| 
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effect on a neighboring a. One could account for the phonetic results of (21) by a local 
assimilation process, without appealing to any prosodies. 


The prosodic approach is compelling in many Chadic languages, however, because of the 
particular cooccurrence restrictions on the front vowels and palatal consonants, and on the 
rounded vowels and labialized consonants throughout whole structural units such as the 
syllable, morpheme, or entire word. In these cases a prosodic analysis is truly ideal. We 
can separate the palatalizing or labializing effect from the individual segments on which it 
is realized. Economy is achieved in the underlying vowel and consonant inventories, too; 
the two series of (pre-)palatal and labiovelar consonants of (1) need not be recognized as 
basic phonemes of the language, and the simplest two-vowel (or one-vowel) system can be 
maintained.” 


Such is the case in Moloko, where LAB and PAL cause a harmonizing effect throughout 
the whole word in the following examples from Moloko (Bow 1997: 33, 9). To the verb 
root /dar/ in example (26) has been added the plural subject prefix /ma-/ and the 1 person 
suffix /-“ak/. In example (27), the verb root /mnzar/ is joined to the nominalizing prefix 
/m-/ and the infinitival suffix /~a/. In both cases, the prosody originates in the suffix but 


spreads backward throughout the whole word. 
(26) 
[modorok™] ~ [madarok™] 
we (incl.) plant 
epenthesis 
— [mimin3ere] 


In certain languages, the prosodies of palatalization and labialization are exploited in 


morphological processes. In Mafa, for example, the perfective form of a verb is obtained 
by applying the LAB prosody to the root. Or in Podoko, the PAL prosody is the sole 
marker of a verb in its transitive perfective form. Roberts (1994) analyzes the perfective 
marker of Mafa and the transitive perfective marker in Podoko as affixes whose 
phonological material consists of nothing more than a floating feature of LAB and PAL, 
respectively: 


(27) 


(28) Mafa: Verb root  Perfective 


pan- /pan/ pon- to wash 
tav- _— /tav/ tuv- to brown 
bet- /bat/ bet- to cradle 


* The prosodic approach is primarily relevant to the phonological analysis and phonological representations. 
In practical orthographies for these languages, these abstract prosodies have not usually been directly 
exploited; the customary approach is to symbolize surface vowels and/or consonants in the writing system. 
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(29) Podoko: _—‘Verb root Trans. perfect. 
bat bet to eat 
dzak d3ek to teach 
pots pitf to change 


Cases such as these provide another argument for recognizing the prosodies as a type of 
phonological unit distinct from the consonants, vowels, and tones. 


Having established PAL and LAB as prosodic units in the analysis of Central Chadic languages, 
we must note that there are many language-specific conditions on their implementation. There are 
often asymmetries in the effects of the two prosodies, too. In some languages, it may not even be 
necessary to recognize both LAB and PAL as having prosodic status. Hoffmann (1990), for 
example, claims for Bana that only PAL should be recognized as a prosody; the rounding effects 
normally associated with labialization are purely local effects. Round vowels only occur 
immediately adjacent to back consonants. The rounding effect does not spread further through a 
word; the effect is thus not suprasegmental in nature, and no LAB prosody need be recognized for 
the language. In Moloko, Bow (1997) recognizes both LAB and PAL as prosodies, but notes that 
LAB is much more limited than PAL in its effect. Whereas all palatalized consonants are due to 
the effect of PAL, Bow is forced to recognize the rounded velar consonants as phonemic, since in 
some contexts they cannot all be seen to result from the effect of LAB. In other languages, the 
PAL prosody has peculiar behavior. In Higi (Mohrlang 1972) the front vowels /i, e/ are recognized 
as phonemes as well as the central vowels /a, a/. This seems to indicate that although LAB is 
responsible for the creation of all round vowels. the PAL prosody is not responsible for the 
creation of all the front vowels. In order to account for the divergent effects of palatalization on 
consonants and on vowels, Barreteau (1983) uses two distinct prosodies in his phonological 
transcription of Higi (which can be represented as J and i, respectively). 


It was indicated above that LAB normally only affects velar consonants, and the PAL only affects 
laminals. However, in Higi, Mohrlang (1972) shows that the whole range of consonants can be 
affected by the two prosodies. PAL, for example, converts laminals into prepalatals, as noted 
above (ts = [tf], 'z = [3], etc.), but also triggers a secondary palatal articulation in consonants at 
other points of articulation: 4p = [p'], Jd = [d!], !x = [x!], etc. The LAB prosody also affects all 
the consonants, but often with a more complex effect. Consider a few of Mohrlang’s examples 
(see also Barreteau 1983): 


(30) Labialization Labialization + Palatalization 
“p=p” @pe/ = [p*e] bubble “k=pk) M/ka/  [pk’a] bird sp. 
“t = pt tal — [pta] skin “ts= ptf /*tsi/ [ptfi] wood 
“dz =bdz /dzi/  [bdzi] strand “x= ox! Myxe/  [dx'e] long 
“n=mn /“ni/ [mn] Aeart “n=mn! /ne/ [mnle] heart 
Ws =“s /si/ [“st] thing “Is=of  M/sa/ [fa] things 
“2= "2 [zal = [“za] _ farming “Iz=B3 (“zal [B3a] daughter 


LAB and PAL have affinities to the semivowels w and j, certainly, but it is important to point out 
that in many cases the effect of the prosodies is different from that of the semivowels. The 
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prosodies LAB and PAL normally have a suprasegmental effect which extends over larger 
structures such as the word, while the semivowels normally have a local effect capable of 
modifying only the neighboring segments. Smith (1999) notes both sorts of effects in Muyang. 


(31) dawa [duwa] breast 
(32) Jlawat [lywit] hearth 


In (31), the rounding of the vowel a is due to the following w, and not to the LAB prosody. 
Note that the following vowel /a/ remains unrounded; if a prosody were present, we would 
expect both vowels of the word to undergo the rounding. The same effect is evident in (32), 
which has both the PAL prosody and the semivowel /w/. Both vowels of the word are 
fronted by PAL, but only the vowel preceding the /w/ has been rounded.’ Barreteau’s 
(1987) data from Mafa shows a similar difference of behavior between the semivowels and 
the prosodies. In fact, he shows that the presence of /j/ can actually counteract the effect of 
PAL. In /sasalaj/ [fefelaj] ‘tibia’, the PAL prosody which would normally front all the 
vowels of the word, is inhibited from affecting the last one because it is followed 
immediately by /j/. 


This concludes our consideration of the prosodies of LAB and PAL, which are so widely 
exploited in Central Chadic languages.” We noted at the outset that these languages 
provide a fruitful ground for the development of phonological theory. As we close this 
section, let us point out two implications of the phonological behavior of Central Chadic 
languages for general theory. The first has to do with language universals, which have 
claimed that all languages have an underlying system with at least three vowels /i, a, w. 
However, we noted that many of our languages should be analyzed as having only one 
vowel /a/. Does this fact mean that we must abandon the three-vowel universal? Perhaps. A 
more modest revision of the universal might be more appropriate, though, based on the 
data from Chadic. Remember that we recognize the prosodies as distinctive underlying 
elements, on a par with the consonants and vowels. So our languages still recognize three 
nonconsonantal elements, namely /a/, LAB, and PAL. (LAB, which accounts for rounding 
in vowels, corresponds in some sense to the universal vowel /u/, and PAL, which accounts 
for fronting in vowels, corresponds in some sense to /i/.) If we broaden the universal to 
allow for prosodies among the distinctive “vocalic” (or, nonconsonantal) elements, its 
basic claim can still be maintained. 


* Note that in many environments it is appropriate to analyze [i] and [u] as underlying /y/ and /w/ which have 
been “vocalized” by the insertion of an epenthetic schwa; the coalescence of the inserted vowel with the 
semivowel yields the surface vowel: Afade Aw/ > teow — [4u] ‘meat’. 

‘ Mohrlang (1972) recognizes a third prosody called “prenasalization” which is responsible for the creation 
of the complex prenasalized consonants mb, nd, ndz, nj, ng. A prosodic treatment of these consonants has the 
advantage of ridding the basic phoneme inventory of these additional consonants, which are admittedly 
complex from a phonetic point of view. However, the effect of such a prosody is not really suprasegmental 
like PAL and LAB; it never has any effect on the vowels, and never affects more than one consonant within 
the word. So we prefer not to treat the phenomenon of prenasalization as prosodic. 
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The second implication for phonological theory concerns features and their geometry. The 
prosodic features LAB and PAL must cause modifications in both consonants and vowels. 
This situation lends support to proposals such as Clements’ (1991) which unify the set of 
phonological features for use with both types of segments. We suggest that LAB 
corresponds to the Labial Place of Articulation in feature geometry, and that PAL 
corresponds to Coronal Place. Further, the central (neutral) vowels /a/ and /a/ have no 
Place features. As a result of their association with the prosodies, front vowels have the 
Coronal Place, and back round vowels have Labial Place. The effect on consonants is 
parallel: palatalized consonants are contrastively marked with Coronal Place (which 
implies also the presence of the feature [-anterior]), and Labialized consonants are marked 
with Labial Place. 


4. Tone 


The next issue that we address in this paper, that of tone in Central Chadic languages, is a 
delicate one. It is not controversial to claim that most African languages are tonal, but it 
must be admitted that there is quite a diversity among “tone languages” and how they 
exploit pitch distinctions (as well as other suprasegmental features of prominence such as 
stress or length). Much progress has been made in recent years in the area of tone theory, 
description, and analysis, but many questions still remain. Chadic languages in particular 
present a number of curious tone phenomena that need further research. Given the 
limitations in the present state of research on tone, we will limit our comments to issues 
that are important to the analyst of a Central Chadic language. We will concentrate on the 
function of tonal contrasts, and on the interaction of consonants with tone. 


In general, the Central Chadic languages present simple systems of register tones. Most 
analysts of these languages recognize only two basic tones, High and Low: Mofu, Higi, 
Kapsiki, Mafa, Gidar, Podoko. In some languages, a third Mid register is recognized, but 
often with reserve (some suggest that a deeper analysis might reduce the basic tones to 
two): Daba, Zulgo, Mbuko, Moloko, Ouldeme. Contour tones exist in some languages such 
as Higi, but as is normally the case in African tone languages, contours are 
straightforwardly treated as a sequence of register tones (the rising tone of Higi is a LH 
sequence, and the falling tone is a HL sequence). In other languages, such as Podoko, 
contours are disallowed completely. 


But how are these tones used in Chadic languages? A general distinction is often 
recognized between the lexical functions of tone, to mark meaning differences between 
lexemes, and the grammatical functions of tone, to mark distinctions in the morphology 
(e.g. aspect categories in the verb, number in nouns) or the syntax (e.g. boundaries of 
embedded clauses). We will consider these two cases. 


As to the lexical use of tone, a recurring observation has been made in the descriptions of Central 
Chadic languages, namely that it is difficult to find minimal pairs to establish contrasts between 
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the two or three tone levels recognized as phonemic. For example, in Daba (Lienhard & Giger 
1975:90) only five minimal pairs for tone were found, as well as one minimal triplet. Yet often the 
members of the minimal pairs do not belong to the same word class. Of the Daba examples cited, 
only two of the five minimal pairs use words from the same grammatical category (verb). Another 
minimal pair opposes a noun and a verb, and the final two examples are pairs of different type of 
grammatical functors. In the minimal triplet, one word is a noun, another is an adjective, and the 
third an adverb. This is quite typical of the situation in most of the Central Chadic languages. As a 
result, the functional load of tone is quite low, and so tone is marked only minimally, or not at all, 
in the practical orthographies of many of these languages. The context can usually disambiguate 
which member of a minimal pair is intended, quite apart from its tone. 


Tone contrasts are much more commonly used to make grammatical distinctions in Central Chadic 
languages, rather than lexical distinctions. Aspect and mood are two categories that are often 
_ distinguished by tone alone. Haller (1980:74), for example, notes that in Zulgo the pronouns which 
mark different moods are marked just by tone. The distinction between perfective and 
imperfective aspect (or, completive and incompletive) is marked in several languages by a 
difference in tone: Higi (Mohrlang 1972), Muyang (Smith 1999), and Mbuko. Consider the 
following examples from Mbuko (Gravina 1999): 


(33)  Perfective (1 sing.): H Imperfective (1 sing.): M Gloss 


(na) tam (ni) tam sew 
(nd) tdtak (ni) tatak learn 
(nd) kéra (ni) ksra steal 


For Muyang, Smith (1999) goes even further in saying that verbs in that language have no lexical 
tone at all. The tone on a given verb form depends on its tense/aspect/mood, for each of which a 
distinctive tone melody is used to blanket the word: HH for imperfective, MH for perfective 
aspect, HL for future, L for imperative. Other grammatical functions of tone that have been noted 
in Central Chadic languages are in the marking of intensive verbs (Zulgo, Haller 1980:75), the 
distinction between pronouns (Higi; Mohrlang 1972:83), and focalization in nouns (Podoko, Jarvis 
1989:53), certain prepositions (Ouldeme, Kinnaird 1996). This list is certainly not exhaustive. 


Floating tone morphemes are also attested, that is, morphemes which consist of nothing but a tone, 
and which is realized on a syllable of a neighboring word or morpheme. The associative marker 
particle (AM) in Podoko is a floating High tone which comes between the two nouns of the 
construction (Anderson & Swackhamer 1981:137). This tone normally docks onto the first syllable 
of the second noun: 


(34) Noun I AM Noun2 Associative 
construction 
h”dda(LL) H takd (LL) > LLHL stomach (interior) of thorn 
h’ddd(LL) H dafs (LH) > LLHL stomach (interior) of fufu 
h”dada(LL) H_ tfégé (HH) > LLHH stomach (interior) of cooking pot 
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The lexical tone of nouns and verbs may undergo changes because of interaction with 
grammatical tones in the context, as seen in examples such as (33)-(34). Otherwise, 
however, the tones in most Central Chadic languages are relatively stable, in that they do 
not change by assimilation or spreading of the tones in neighboring words. Bow (1997:40) 
does present two cases for Moloko, though: a High tone which spreads across word 
boundary to replace an underlying Low tone, and a tone assimilation whereby High is 
lowered to Mid after a Low tone. Kinnaird (1996) also presents similar rules for Ouldeme. 
In this and other languages, though, the rules are further qualified to occur only in specified 
grammatical constructions. 


We come now to a very important issue in Chadic tonology, namely the interaction of 
consonant types and tone. In many Chadic languages, tonal contrasts are further limited by 
the phonetic effects of certain consonants. The so-called depressor consonants are the most 
important group, and have been shown to control certain aspects of tone in many Chadic 
languages. This class, which includes all of the voiced obstruents (oral and prenasalized 
plosives and fricatives, but not the implosives) have a demonstrated tendency to lower the 
pitch (fundamental frequency) of the syllable in which they occur: 


(35)  Depressor consonants: b d dz (d3) g (g”) 
mb nd ~4ndz (nd3) ng (yg”) 
v B z (3) #Y (y”) 


This phonetic effect is transparent in many Chadic languages, resulting in a high degree of 
predictability of the tone based on the consonant type. Syllables with a depressor 
consonant cannot have High tone, only Low (or Mid), whereas syllables with other 
(nondepressor) consonants will have High tone. Consider the examples given by Wolff 
(1987:200) for Lamang, a Nigerian language of the Mandara group, where the word-initial 
consonant determines the tone of the word: 


(36) Depressor consonant: Nondepressor consonant: 
y"a L mountain a 4H cow 
girvaLL = to dance tsxursHH  tosit 


In Masa, it has been claimed that the tone patterns are fully predictable, at least in the verb, 


based on the depressor or nondepressor nature of the initial consonant (see Barreteau 
1995), 


In Podoko, which has two phonemic tones, depressor consonants cause a third phonetic 
tone to appear through a lowering (downstep) of the Low tone (Anderson & Swackhamer 
1981). Words having a basic High-Low melody are realized as High-Downstepped Low if 
the second syllable begins with a depressor consonant: compare [ véd9 sara ] ‘two nights’ 
with [ v4‘ga sdra ] ‘two places’, where downstep of the Low tone occurs when that 
syllable starts with the depressor consonant g, but not when the syllable begins with the 
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nondepressor d. Note that in this language the nature of the second consonant of the word, 
as well as the first, plays a role in determining the tone. 


In Kera, an Eastern Chadic language on the Cameroon/Chad border, the interaction of the 
consonant types with tone is a bit more complex. Pearce (1998/1999) shows that, in 
addition to the depressor consonants and the neutral consonants, there is a third set of 
consonants which raise the tone of their syllable: 


(37) Depressors: bd}g vzh 
Neutral: mny 1 wj 
Raisers: ptck fs bdr 


The raiser consonants are the voiceless obstruents (plosives and fricatives), the implosives, 
and r. The neutral consonants are all other sonorant consonants (nasals, lateral, and 
semivowels).° Another complexity of Kera is that the interaction of the consonants with 
tone in the nouns is different from that in the verbs. Although there are three surface tones 
in the language, Pearce finds that underlyingly, nouns only have two distinctive tones, 
High and Low, and that verbs are toneless. The interaction of the three sets of consonants is 
sufficient to predict all the surface patterns of combinations of High, Mid, and Low. 


To date there have been very few thorough studies of the tone in Central Chadic languages, 
unfortunately, and it is certain that there is still much we have to learn about these tone 
systems. Beginning analysts are often frustrated as they begin to transcribe and analyze 
tone in these languages, because the pitch levels in a single utterance sometimes vary 
unexplainably from one moment to the next. As a result, many are satisfied with a 
superficial analysis, which usually recognizes two or three tone levels and stops there. 
However, the diligent phonologist should examine the potential influence of consonant 
types on the lexical tone, because tone patterns on words is often predictable to some 
degree. In particular, the presence of a Mid tone (in addition to High and Low) is 
suspicious and should be examined in more detail. Often it can be explained, as in Kera, as 
the interaction of certain consonant types with a basic High or Low tone. Even if the Mid 
tone is in the process of phonologization (becoming a third, fully contrastive tone), there 
may be distributional peculiarities that betray its origins. In the search for tone patterns and 
regularities, one should try to separate the effects of as many different factors as possible: 
(1) how many sets of consonant types are to be recognized? (2) which consonants belong 
to each set? (3) which consonant(s) of the word (first consonant, second consonant, etc.) is 
relevant to the determination of tone? (4) which grammatical category (noun, verb, etc.) 
does the word belong to? And there may be other factors to take into account, too. 


° The membership of each consonant set is determined by their interaction with tone on a language-specific 
basis. This explains the somewhat surprising fact that r and | belong to different sets, and that voiceless h is 
included among the depressors. 
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In brief, then, tone does not have a very high functional load in Chadic languages, and is 
often determined by grammatical factors, or by other factors such as its interaction with 
different types of consonants.The tonal restrictions and peculiarities of Chadic languages 
have caused several linguists to wonder whether they should truly be considered tonal at 
all. One argument comes from restrictions on tone melodies within lexemes. Barreteau 
(1995) notes for Mofu that within a verb stem, only four melodies are possible: LLL, HLL, 
LHL, LLH. He points out that only one syllable of the verb can bear High tone, a situation 
very characteristic of patterns in a stress system. Roberts (2000) demonstrates similar 
restrictions in Mukulu, an Eastern Chadic language, and proposes that it should be 
considered an “accentual”, or “pitch-accent” language. It is pointed out that phenomena 
typical of true tonal languages are arguably absent from (most) Chadic languages, such as 
tone spreading and downstep. On the other hand, the patterns in the sequencing of High 
and Low tones throughout lexemes such as those attested in Mofu and Mukulu are very 
typical of accentual languages. 


Another reason for doubting the fully tonal nature of Chadic languages comes from 
historical and comparative considerations. Proto-Afroasiatic is assumed by the specialists 
to have been nontonal, and most of its present-day families (e.g. Semitic, Berber) are 
normally treated as stress languages. Only languages of the Chadic and Cushitic/Omotic 
families of Afroasiatic have been analyzed as tonal. How can this be? Wolff (1987) takes 
the position that Chadic languages were not originally tonal, but that they developed tonal 
characteristics during their development, due to the effect of consonant types (such as 
depressors and raisers considered above). If tone developed in the Chadic languages due to 
their contact with other neighboring tonal languages, as some have claimed, the exact 
nature of that influence is much less clear. Others have claimed that the development of 
tone in Chadic languages is due to their contact with other neighboring tonal languages, but 
if so, it is not clear exactly how this may have come about. 


5. Root and syllable structure 


In this last section, we consider briefly the structures into which the phonological elements of 
consonant, vowel, prosody, and tone are incorporated. We begin with the larger structure of lexical 
roots, which is the most appropriate type of structure in Chadic languages, before considering the 
lower-level phonological structure of the syllable. The discussion that follows relies largely on an 
analysis of Central Chadic languages which recognizes a minimum of vowels, perhaps only /a/, 
while explaining the presence of high vowels through a process of epenthesis. 


In common with their Afroasiatic cousins, Chadic languages exploit a consonant skeleton as the 
structural backbone of their lexemes. It is well known that most roots in Semitic languages are 
“triliteral”, consisting of a sequence of three consonants. Central Chadic languages, in contrast, 
use most often a sequence of two consonants. Other phonological elements, such as vowels, 
prosodies, tones, may contribute material to the makeup of lexemes, depending on the language. 
Nonetheless, tones, prosodies, and even vowels often have a more important function in the 
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morphology of these languages than they do in making lexical distinctions between words. We 
have already noted some examples of tone and prosodies marking grammatical distinctions (see 
examples 28, 29, 33 above). Newman (1990:74-75) gives examples from Podoko, Zulgo, and 
Mandara where the infixation of the vowel /a/ between certain consonants of the root serves to 
mark the pluractional form of the verb. Consider the following examples from Podoko: 


(38) = |vi| val- (simple form, with epenthesis ofa) _val- = (pluractional) __ sell 
|Bh| Keah- (simple form, with epenthesis of 9) | Bah- (pluractional) receive 


In Gude, vowel length is used for the same purpose (Newman 1990:75): dzaba ‘stab’, pluractional 
dzaaba. We already saw in (7) a similar morphological use of the internal vowel /a/ in the 
formation of the imperatives in Moloko. Even in these languages, vowels may contribute 
distinctive lexical material to the root, but it is useful to point out that even vowels play a lesser 
lexical role than the consonants in Chadic languages. 


As a result, the structures of Chadic languages might well be investigated with the use of devices 
developed for treating the nonconcatenative morphology of Semitic languages (cf. for example 
McCarthy 1981). It is beyond the scope of this paper to consider the range of morphological 
phenomena that characterize Central Chadic languages, but it is useful to study their 
morphophonological structures in a way that highlights their Afroasiatic characteristics. 


In analyzing the root structure of lexemes in Chadic, a classification of roots distinguishes the type of lexeme 
in question (noun, verb, etc.), and begins with the number of consonants it contains. A secondary 
consideration is the position of vowels within the root (and of the quality of vowel, if more than one basic 
vowel quality is recognized as phonemic). As an example, consider the inventory of verb root structures 
found by Bow (1997:25) for Moloko. It is interesting to note that in this language, verb roots never have 
more than one vowel /a/ in the root, which, if it occurs, appears always between the last two consonants’. 
Prosodies and tone have been left to the side in this classification: 


(39) No vowels Vowel 
lconsonant: C g(e) do (Ca) lo go 
2 consonants: CC bat- cough CaC gal- chase 
3 consonants: CCC daban- learn CCaC gezam- _—/ose weight 
4consonants; — CCCaC berkad- _— collect 


The following table summarizes the inventory of structures for noun roots in Muyang 
(Smith 1999:21). Note that it is typical to find a greater variety of structures in nouns as 
compared with verbs. (Structures in parentheses are rare or questionable.) 


” We should point out that the morphological and phonological aspects of the verbal systems of Chadic 
languages are often more regular and revealing than those of the nominal system. Besides, many linguists 
have been interested in comparative studies of the verbal systems of different Chadic languages. A beginning 
analyst who collects some data on the morphology of the verb (e.g., perfective, imperfective, “infinitive” or 
verbal noun, imperative forms) will usually find the data to be very useful to his overall phonological 
analysis. 
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(40) 


If then the consonant skeleton is all-important to the phonological structure, the traditional 
unit of the syllable is much less useful in the description of Central Chadic languages. 
since at the core of every syllable must be a vowel (or some syllabic segment, at least). 
And in fact, it can be shown for most of these languages that the syllable is a very 
superficial phenomenon. 


Smith (1999) shows for Muyang how syllables are built postlexically from the consonant 
skeleton by regular rules. He recognizes only the low vowel /a/ as phonemic, and accounts 
for all high vowels by means of epenthesis. The epenthesis rule is responsible for the 
vocalization of the consonant skeleton in all cases where the underlying vowel /a/ is not 
present. Consider the following examples: 


(41) CCC /mtk/ [ma.tak] porridge 
(42) CCCaCa /krpata/ [kar.pa.ta] wing 
(43) CaCCaCa  /sagdala/ [sag.da.la] plain 
(44) CCa /kxa/ [ka.ra] ~ [kra] dog 
(45) CCaC /plad/ [pa.lad] ~ [plad] flat rock 


Smith points out that the epenthesis rule will normally separate sequences of two 
consonants (examples 41 and 42). However, it will not apply if the first consonant can be 
construed as the coda of one syllable, and the second consonant construed as the onset of 
the following syllable. For this reason, only one extra vowel was supplied in (42), and 
there was no epenthesis at all in (43). Epenthesis is also optional in some cases, yielding 
variable syllable structure for some words, as in (44)-(45), depending on whether or not the 
extra vowel is added. In this case (and others), the relative sonority of the successive 
consonants may be relevant in determining the need for epenthesis. In (44-45) we have a 
plosive followed by a liquid, and epenthesis is optional; however, in the same initial 
position, epenthesis is obligatory when a sonorant consonant is followed by a plosive 
(example 41). 


Tone may be another factor that determines whether or not epenthesis will break up 4 
consonant cluster. In the Muyang word /abkaj/ ‘he coughs’, one would not expect the 
vowel a to be inserted between the two consonants, because the word can be successfully 
syllabified as [a6.&aj]. However, onto this word is superfixed the tone melody High-Low- 
Mid of the imperfective aspect. This sequence of three tones triggers epenthesis, which 
allows each tone to be realized on a separate vowel: [4.63.kaj]. 
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As a result, in a language like Muyang one may find all kinds of consonants in the different 
positions of the syllable. The coda position, which in many languages can contain only 
limited sets of consonants, is often subject to very few restrictions in Chadic languages. 
One may find voiced and voiceless obstruents, implosives, etc., as seen in the above 
examples. 


In syllable-onset position, surprising consonant clusters are allowed in some languages. 
Consider the following examples from Afade, in which we find sequences of fricative + 
plosive (including complex plosives): 


(46) /ftago/ [fta.go] feather 
/spo/ [skpo] cooking pot 


We conclude then that the syllable is not a unit that can be exploited as it is in other 
languages to elucidate the phonological structure. It is a surface structure phenomenon 
whose character is completely predictable from other phonological aspects of lexemes. On 
the other hand, an underlying structure that is more worthy of study in Central Chadic 
languages is that of the consonant skeleton that can make up lexical roots; to this core are 
added other peripheral phonological elements such as vowels, prosodies, and tones. 


6. Conclusion 


In summary, then, we note that the basic building blocks of Central Chadic languages are 
of four principal types: consonants, vowels, prosodies, and tone. Of these four, the 
consonants are greatest in number, and bear the greatest functional load. Vowels are very 
limited in number (perhaps as few as the single vowel /a/); since their distinctive function 
is so minimal, a principal function that they serve is to fill out the word structure and to 
permit transition between the consonants. The quality of both consonants and vowels (but 
especially of the vowels) may be modified by the prosodies of labialization and 
palatalization, whose effects often spread throughout the whole word. Tonal distinctions 
more often serve to make grammatical distinctions than lexical ones, although many 
aspects of tone (and of other suprasegmental features of prominence) are still poorly 
understood in Central Chadic languages. 


It is hoped that this overview of Central Chadic phonology will be useful to analysts who 
are beginning analysis of one of these languages, so that he might be aware of their 
peculiarities, and to know what to expect from their phonological systems. Certainly no 
one language displays all the phenomena that we have illustrated in this paper, but we have 
attempted to catalogue the range of phenomena that have been attested. Our hope is that 
further detailed study of individual Central Chadic languages, coupled with a comparison 
with other languages of the same group will shed more and more light on the nature of 
these languages and the intricacies of their phonological systems. 
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Features of a Chadic Language: the case of Mbuko Phonology 


Richard Gravina 
(SIL/Cameroon) 


Introduction 


This paper seeks to illustrate general features of the phonology of Chadic languages by 
focusing on Mbuko. As has been pointed out by a number of researchers, these languages 
typically have a vowel system that may consist of at most two basic vowels /a/, /a/; the 
other vowels may be shown to derive from these because of a system of prosodies related 
to labialization and palatalization (Barreteau 1987, Wolff 1983, Tourneux 2000, Gravina 
1999). In addition, unlike Bantu languages, these languages may contain depressor 
consonants. The following topics will be briefly addressed in this outline of Mbuko 
phonology: consonants, vowel and prosodies, reduplication, tone, metrical system. But 
before addressing these different topics, a word on the Mbuko people and their language is 
in order here. 


The Mbuko people live in the Far North province of Cameroon, mostly in the canton of 
Doulek, in the district of Méri in the department of the Diamaré, but with some in the 
district of Tokombéré in the department of Mayo-Sava. 


The population numbers between 12,000 and 15,000, spread on and around a string of 
mountains at the Eastern edge of the Mandara mountains. The Mbuko neighbour the 
Moloko, Dugwor, Mofu-nord, Merey, Muyang and Gemzek. 


Mbuko is classified in the A5 subgroup of the central branch of the Chadic language 
family, which is part of the larger family of Afroasiatic languages. 


Consonants | 
Mbuko has the following 32 contrastive consonant phonemes: 


abial 


— 
ae 


~~ 


mb/ 


— | 


Approximant 
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All consonants are found in syllable initial position. In the syllable final position all 
consonants can occur, except voiced plosives, voiced affricates, prenasalized phonemes 
and the glottal plosive. 


The following phonemes have two or more allophones: 


/n/ _ with realisations 
[n] word initially and word medially 
/naw/ [naw] ‘bean’ 
/mbana/ [mbana] ‘peanut’ 
[n] word finally 
/wan/ [wan] ‘child’ 
/h/ — with realisations 
[h] word initially and word medially 
/haw/ [haw] ‘to run’ 
/mahaj/ [mahaj] ‘millet beer’ 
[x] word finally 
/rah/ [rax] ‘to fill’ 


The post-alveolar phonemes (/s/, /z/, /ts/, /dz/, /ndz/) have alveolar and alveolo-palatal 
allophones. Although there is some free variation, normally the alveolo-palatal forms occur 
preceding front or back vowels and the alveolar forms occur before central vowels, e.g.: 


/ts/ _ with realisations 
[ts] before central vowels 


/tsa/ [tsa] ‘to see’ 
/matsah/ [méatsax] ‘porcupine’ 
[tf] before front and back vowels 
/tsew/ [tjéew] ‘two’ 
/witsé/ [witfé] ‘to decorate’ 


Vowels and Prosodies 


21 Introduction 


In Mbuko, as with many Chadic languages, the vowel system can be analysed as consisting 
of just two underlying vowel phonemes /@/ and /a/. In fact /a/ can be considered as an 


epenthetic vowel serving to break up consonant clusters, and so the language has just one 
underlying vowel phoneme! 
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In Mbuko, the vowel phonemes are affected by the two morpheme-level prosodies of 
palatalization and labialization, and are also conditioned by neighbouring consonants. 
This results in eight surface vowels: 


Central | Back 
Rounded 


/o/ 


A number of factors determine which surface vowel is realised by each underlying vowel 
in a given situation. These include: 

e The morpheme-level prosody acting on the vowel 

e The type of syllable 

e The position of the word in the phrase 

e The neighbouring consonant phonemes 


22 Vowel Harmony - the Morpheme-level Prosody 


The Mbuko lexicon exhibits a clear pattern of vowel harmony. Whilst the vowel /a/ may 
occur in any morpheme, the other vowels in a mono-morphemic word must all have the 
same point of articulation: either front, central or back. Morphemes containing only front 
vowels are said to carry the palatalization prosody, morphemes containing only back 
vowels are said to carry the labialization prosody and morphemes containing only central 
vowels are said to carry no prosody. 


Palatalised | No unrounded 
prosody 


Effect of prosodies 


/a/_ initial or medial 
syllable 
/a/ final syllable 


In the following examples the prosodies are denoted phonemically as superscript Y and W. 


No prosody: 
[vévara] /vavara/ = “strong wind” 
[kslawa] /kélawa/ “water jar” 
Palatalized: 


[katikér] /katakar ‘/  “lizar 
[ivén] /avan*/ “rain 
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Labialized: 
[manimo] /manama “/ “we (excl.)” 
[zalov] /z6lav“/ — “planting stick” 


23 Spread of Prosodies 


The palatalization and labialization prosodies can be regarded as lying at the end of the 
morpheme to which they belong. The prosody spreads onto the preceding two syllables, 
and may cross morpheme boundaries. A prosody may also spread rightwards from a verb 
root onto a suffix. 


Spread from a suffix to a verb root: 
[var] + [-en] > [viren] 
‘give’ ‘2P’ ‘you (pl.) give’ 
/var/ + /-an* / > /var-an * / 


[Kambal] + [-en] > [Rambilen] 
‘throw’ “Ze ‘you (pl.) throw’ 
/zlambal/ + /-an* / > /zla.mbal-an * / 


[dakaj] + [-9] — [duk9] 
‘show ‘tome’ ‘show me’ 


/dakaj/ + /-a” / + /daka™ / 


[var] + [-uk”9] — [varuk”9] not *[vuruk”9] since the scope of the prosody is limited 
‘give’ ‘1Pinc’ ‘let’s give!’ to two syllables 
/var/ + /-aka” / > /var-aka™”/ 


Where there is already a prosody leftward spreading still occurs, producing a front rounded 
vowel: 

[tfatfop] + [-en] > [tfetfypen] 

‘attach’ ‘2P’ ~— ‘you (pl.) attach’ 

/tsetsap”/ + /-an’ / > /tsetsa”pan”/ 


Rightward spread from a verb root onto a suffix: 
[babet] + [-ak] > [babitek] 
‘peel’ ‘PERF’ ‘have peeled’ 
/babat/ + /-ak/ > /bebat'ak/ 


Leftward spread from a root onto a prefix: 
/ta/ “with” 
/ta/ + /mbaz/ > /ta-mbaz/ [tambaz] “with the husband” 
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ital + /zakY / — /ta-zak * / [tizek] “with the body” 

/ta/ + [dah / > /ta-dah“ / [tudox] “with the house” 
/ka/ “2nd person singular perfective prefix” 

/ka/ + /zla/ > /ka-zla/ [kaka] “you went” 

/ka/ + /zla/ + /-an / > /ka-zl-an’/ [kien] “you (pl.) went” 

/ka/ + /ja/ +/-a"/ + /ka-ja-a“Y/ [kud39] “you said to me” 


24 The Type of Syllable 


In a closed syllable underlying /a/ becomes underlying /a/, except before a pause (see 25). 


na kad “T cut” 
na kéd baj “I did not cut” 


25 The Position of the Word in the Phrase 


When a word comes before a pause in the phrase, the vowel in the final syllable becomes 
underlying /a/. This is true for both open and closed syllables. 


/ged/ ‘cut’ 
/na/ +/ged/ + /ak/ > [negedak] ‘Ihave cut’ (mid-phrase) 
/na/ + /ged/ > [nagad] ‘I cut’ (pre-pausal) 


26 Conditioning of Vowels by Consonants 

After the effects of position and prosody have been applied, the resulting vowel may still 
be conditioned by an adjacent consonant phoneme. The relevant consonants are /w/, /j/ 
and the labio-velar phonemes. In the data, therefore, some words do not exhibit vowel 
harmony in their surface forms. In these words the non-harmonising vowel is always found 
adjacent to one of the consonants cited above. . 


Labialized velars 
There are four labialized velar consonants in Mbuko, /k”/, /g”/, /n”/ and /ng”/. (A 


66,99 


raised lower-case “w” denotes labialization of a consonant. A raised upper-case “W” 
denotes the word-level labialization prosody.) These affect the surface forms of certain 


vowels as follows (K™ denotes any labialized velar): 


a) /a/ > [u] /_K” 
| /dek”a“/ [duk”e] “to kneel” 

b) = /a/ > [u] /K*_ 
/k”dsaj/ [kusaj] ‘harmattan’ 
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/g”atar */ — [gutér] ‘tail’ 

/k™ark”ar ‘/ [kGrk*ér] ‘meanwhile’ 
c) lal > [9] ~[a]/K*_ 

Imak"ak”ad/ —— [makakGd] ~ [mak"Sk"Sd] ‘mosquito’ 
d) Jel —>[oe]/_K%4 

Isabak” */ [sibodk”] ‘hair’ 

lazak”*/ — [izoek”] ‘sorry’ 


/wi and /j/ 
The consonant phonemes /w/ and /j/ also affect the vowels /a/ and /a/: 


a) lal > [u]/_w 


/fawar/ [fuwar] ‘antelope’ 
Isewla*/ — [suwle] ‘to fry’ 
/déwdaw */ [duwdéw] ‘morning’ 


b) /a/ > [u] /w_ 
/wadamaj/ [widamdj] ‘wife’s brother-in-law’ 
/werdak */ [wdrdék] ‘ring’ 

ro) lal > [i] /_j 
/dzdjdzéj/ [d3ijd36j]_ ‘brown’ 


Since many words in Mbuko end with /...aj/ and the /a/ becomes /9/ in a mid-phrasal 
closed syllable, this vowel change is extremely common. It is responsible for the change 
between [aj] and [ij]~[i] that occurs many times in almost every sentence and is a 
noticeable feature of the language, as in the common exchange shown below: 


/zaj daw/ = [Zidaw] ‘Is there peace?’ (greeting) 
/zaj/ [zaj] ‘Peace!’ (response) 
d) /ae/>[i]/iL 
/bajak aan/ [bdjikaan] “a lot” 
e) /al > [9] ~ [a] /w_# 


/manawa/ [manawa] ~ [manawa] ‘half-full’ 


The vowel /a/ is not affected by /j/ or before /w/. 
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31 Lexical reduplication 


Many of the words in the lexicon have been formed by reduplication, though no common 
meaning can be assigned to this feature. Reduplication has taken two forms, Complete 
Reduplication, and Partial Reduplication. 


31.1 Complete Reduplication 


In words formed historically by complete reduplication the complete morpheme is 
repeated. Once the phonological rules operate, the final vowel of each part takes on its 
appropriate form: 


Underlying Form 


/caw ‘ caw */ 


[tjuwtfew] “twice (lit. two- 
two)” 


[aak Tea] [Tabac] omy 
/k"adak Y Kadak | [k”Edtkk”&dék] | “white” 
/ 


31.2 Partial Reduplication 


In words formed historically by partial reduplication, only the first consonant and 
sometimes the following vowel have been reduplicated. This is common with verbs, 
whereas complete reduplication has not taken place with verbs. No meaning has been 
found for reduplication, though with words carrying a prosody it may be due to a tendency 
in the language to avoid monosyllables which carry prosodies. 


[ome 
Form 

[fofet] “to whistle” 
mana 7 [eke] 
/tatak/ [tetak] 


32 Grammatical Reduplication 


There are a number of grammatical reduplication morphemes. Two are described here. The 
first is used with verbs to create an adverbial expression denoting that the action is carried 
out in a bizarre manner. The first consonant is reduplicated with a following /a/ vowel. 


ki réts-én 4 ra-rats 
2Pimp chew-2P INF RED-chew 
“you are chewing strangely” 
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Reduplication does not occur with disyllabic verbs (see also section 55). 


ki ¢66-én a +664 
2Pimp eat-2P INF RED-eat 
“you are eating (sauce) strangely” 


The second reduplication process is applied to nouns to make an attribute “like N". The 
first consonant is reduplicated and followed by the /a/ vowel. There is no restriction on the 
length of the noun. This process is not universally productive. 


zla-zlémbilér “like the zlimbiler tree, i.e. pink, the colour of its flowers” 
mba-mburom “like the sky, ie. blue” 
kwa kuré céw “twenty, lit. like ten two” 


The third process works with numerals to give forms for “only one”, “only two” etc. The 
final syllable is reduplicated, followed ba another copy of the vowel of the final syllable. 
This process is universally productive with monomorphemic numerals. 


kertek tek e “only one” 
maakan kan a “only three” 
fedo do o “only four” 
Tone 

41 Overview 


Mbuko is a tone language, with a surface system of three level tones. Tone is a lexical 
feature of all lexical categories except verbs. Verb roots themselves do not normally carry 
lexical tone, but instead carry a tone pattern which has grammatical significance. 


For verb forms it can be shown that there are two underlying tones, H, M, with depressor 
consonants acting to produce the third surface tone L. 


There is no downstep or downdrift in Mbuko. 
42 Verbs 


42.1 Verb Tone Patterns 


There are two underlying tone patterns used on Mbuko verb roots, MH and MM. Other 
surface patterns are the result of the action of depressor consonants. 
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The pattern MH is used for the perfective aspect. E.g.: 
na tam I sewed 

nd witsé I drew 

na tétak I learned 


The pattern MM is used for the imperfective aspect. E.g.: 


ni tam I am sewing 
ni tatak I am learning 
ni kara I am stealing 


42.2 High Tone Spread 


High tone can spread leftwards onto a neighbouring /9/ phoneme. It does not spread onto 


underlying /a/. In the following examples the tone on the underlying /9/ is H rather than 
M: 


/ben/ ki ban “you (s) catch” ki banen “you (pl.) catch” 
/goer/ ki gar “you (s) invite” ki gorén “you (pl.) invite” 


But with underlying /a/ it remains M: 
/tsasl/ ki tsasl “you (s) sow” ki tsislén “you (pl.) sow” 


42.3. Depressor Consonants 


There is a set of depressor consonants in Mbuko that cause tone lowering in words in 
which they occur. They consist of voiced plosives and fricatives, and pre-nasalized 
consonants. Of these, only the three voiced fricatives can occur word finally. 


b, d, dz, g, 9”, v, B, Z, mb, nd, ndz, ng, ng”. 


With verbs in the perfective aspect, which normally have a MH tone pattern, a depressor 
consonant anywhere in the word causes a low tone to spread across the word from the left, 
until it reaches an inhibitor consonant. The inhibitor consonants appear to consist of all 
non-depressor consonants, except /I/ which we shall call “neutral”. The verb-word 
consists of the verb prefix (but only in the perfective), verb root and suffix. 


In the imperfective aspect, which normally carries a MM tone pattern, if the verb contains 
no inhibitor consonants the tone on the verb becomes L. 


Examples (here D denotes a depressor consonant, C a non-depressor consonant, N neutral): 
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Perfective 
Cvc 
na-tsar 
na-san 
DVC 
na-bar 
na-ndzad 
CVD 
na-rak 
na-dak 
DVD 
na-dav 
na-ndak 
CVCV 
né-kéra 
DVCV 
ne-zukwe 
NVDV 
ne-lize 
DVDV 
na-dake 
CVCVC 
na-tétak 
DVCVC 
né-ngeraw 
DVDVC 
na-babet 
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Imperfective Gloss 


ni tsar SOW 
ni san know 
ni bar walk 


ni ndzad find 


ni rab chase 
ni dak build 
ni dav shine 
ni ndak explode 
ni kara steal 
ni zukwe point 
ni lize lose 
ni dake meet 
ni tatak learn 
ni ngeraw tear 
ni babet shell 


In this last example, as in all others of its type (DVDVC), the final tone of the perfective is 
high where we might expect low. An analysis has not yet been found that can be applied to 
all verb root types. 


43 Total Tone Lowering 
One affix causes the tone of the entire verb-word to be low, irrespective of other factors. 
This is the destination suffix /-aj/, which allows a verb to carry a directional complement. 


kd sldhaj 
ko slahaj 
na tam 

na tamay 


“you fell” 
“you fell towards somewhere” 


“I saved” 
“T rescued (saved to somewhere)” 
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44 Nouns and Other Lexical Categories 


For nouns and other grammatical categories there seems to be a strong, but by no means 
complete, correlation between the existence of depressor consonants in a word and low 
tones. For this reason it seems better to regard the surface tones as the underlying tones, 
and treat all grammatical categories other then verbs as having lexical tone, represented by 
three tonemes. The tones on all non-verbal categories except preposition prefixes are 
stable, so the lack of variation allows us to deal with their lexical tones in a straightforward 
manner. 


Metrical Phonology 


51 The Metrical System 


Mbuko is a metrical language. Rhythmic stress is right-headed, and runs right to left. In 
other words, within a pause phrase the final syllable is stressed, and then every second or 
third syllable, counting from right to left, is stressed. 


Feet are made up of two or three syllables, though trisyllabic feet are preferred. Heavy (i.e. 
closed) syllables may count for two rhythmic pulses. It is the final syllable in a foot that is 
stressed. 


Metrical stress is difficult to determine phonetically. It seems to be a rhythmic feature, with 
amplitude helping to distinguish the stressed syllable. Stress is not a feature of a word, and 
may occur on any syllable in different contexts. Stress does not correspond with tone, 
though as noted above, phrase-final stress does affect vowel quality (See section 25). 


In the following examples bold type denotes a stressed syllable. A hyphen denotes an open 
syllable extended to last for two rhythmic pulses. 


Trisyllabic feet (preferred): 
?am sé guvugo ta ?am sé mbuko 


Disyllabic feet: 

7am sd guvugo ta ?am sé mbu-ko 
mouth of honest-man with mouth of Mbuko 
“A folk story in Mbuko” 


Trisyllabic feet: 

taman a kérték 4 na, a ngdmaj agaj baj 
sheep certain one - this he returned home NEG 
“One particular sheep didn’t return home.” 


Ta wa ta wa. 
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“They say, they say.” (opening of a folk tale) 

In this example the same two words are repeated, but the stress is different in each case. 
a?am sé banaj alaj. 


water for wash hand 
“hand-washing water” 


Here the heavy syllable 74m lasts for two rhythmic pulses. 


52 Epenthetic /a/ 


An epenthetic /a/ is sometimes inserted between words in order to keep the rhythm or give 
thythm to a sentence: 


ka nak daw or kanakadaw 
“Have you come?” 


53 Schwa Replacement 
Schwa deletion may not take place where this helps the rhythm: 


7 NN Vg V Vp VN 


maperkévekeve or mépdrakevekeve 
“damsel fly” 


54 Variable Length Morphemes 


A number of grammatical markers have two forms of different lengths. The speaker 
chooses between the two in order to give a phrase the optimum rhythmic structure. The 
variable markers are as follows: 


The variation between the two forms for ‘of’ can be seen in the following sentences: 


a ?am ana bamba wa 
“out of the mouth of the vulture” 
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a ?am a bamba ta na 
“out of the mouth of that vulture” 


In order to preserve the trisyllabic meter of the sentences, the disyllabic form ana was used 
in the first example and the monosyllabic form a in the second. 


55 Verb Reduplication 
One circumstance has also been noted where the meter affects reduplication of a verb root: 


eb 


In the first example the disyllabic verb is not reduplicated, whereas is the other examples 
the monosyllabic verb undergoes reduplication. The result is that the meter of each 
sentence when spoken is very clear, with trisyllabic feet. 


56 Predicting Metrical Changes 


It is very difficult to describe the rules that govern these metrical changes. The above 
examples are ones with very clear meter, comparable perhaps to the meter of children’s 
nursery rhymes in English. In normal speech the meter is less clear, and the rules 
determining the variation of words must necessarily be complex. 


Conclusion 


This paper has presented a brief survey of some of the phonological features of Mbuko, 
namely the system of vowels, consonants and prosodies, the tone system, and the metrical 
system. 


Although Chadic languages generally are based on a vowel system consisting of one vowel 
modified by prosodies, the effect of the prosodies on morphemes and their behaviour 
across morpheme boundaries varies from language to language. Another area of interest is 
the manner in which consonant clusters are broken up. Often underlying forms contain 
long consonant clusters, and sometimes no vowels. Different languages use different 
strategies to produce acceptable surface forms. There also appears to be a feature in a 
number of languages whereby stress provokes the insertion of a vowel into a word. This 
could also merit further research. In addition to the works cited in this paper, a selection of 
published material on Cameroonian central Chadic languages has been added in the 
bibliography (see Barreteau 1977, de Colombel 1986, Haller 1980, Hoskison 1975, Le 
Bléis 1985, Lienhard & Giger 1975, Swackhamer 1989, Wolff 1981). 
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Data Building for a syntactic analysis of an African language 
by Edmond Biloa 
The University of Yaounde 1 


0. Introduction 

When undertaking a generative syntactic analysis of an African language, what 
aspects could the researcher look at? This paper takes a bird’s eyeview of the issues 
generative syntacticians have investigated over the last few years. Although most of the 
data come from Tuki, a Bantu language spoken in Cameroon that has been described and 
studied by the author (Biloa 1992, 1995, 1997), the issues that are raised therein are fairly 
representative of the kind of research that has been conducted in the area of African 
Linguistics (Koopman 1984, Baker 1988, Kinyalolo 1991, Carstens 1991). This paper is 
organized as follows. Section one describes the structure of the verb in Bantu (the root, the 
extensions, the final vowel, the subject marker (SM), the object marker (OM), the 
INFL(ectional) markers). Section two examines the syntax of Tuki (null subjects, wh- 
movement and predicate clefting). Section three concludes this survey. 


1.0. Verb Structure 
Consider the following Tuki sentence: 


(1) a. onumutu waa a-ma-mu-bang-ey-a na tsawu 
husband her SM P? OM cry caus FV with whip 
‘her husband caused her to cry with whip’ 


In (1a) above, the verb is amamu-bangeya. It undoubtedly forms a complex morphological 
item, made of the following constituents: the subject marker (SM) (a-), the tense marker 
(ma-), the object marker (OM) (mu-), the verb stem (bang-), the causative morpheme (ey-), 
and the final vowel (-a). So the verb stem in (1a) has the following linear structure: 


(1b) (SM-Tense- (OM-(Verb stem)1-CAUS2)3Final V)4 


Bear in mind that the spot occupied by CAUS is reserved for an extension morpheme. So 
we might as well say that the second cycle in (1b) can contain any extension morpheme(s). 
The deepest cycle contains the verb stem, and attached to it from left to right are the 
subject marker, the tense marker, the object marker, and the final vowel. Where would the 
negation marker fit in this picture? 


(2) a. Bob a-ta-ma-mu-mu-bang-ey-a 
Bob SM Neg P” OM cry CAUS FV 
“Bob did not cause him/her to cry’ 
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b. Bob a-ta-ma-bang-ey-a Mary 
Bob SM Neg P’ cry CAUS FV Mary 

“Bob didn’ t cause Mary to cry’ 

The negation marker in Tuki always occurs before the verb stem. Tense and the object 
marker may occur between the negation morpheme and the verb stem(1a). 

Chomsky (1981) indicates that the INFL node may be a collection of the features 
(+Tense, (AGR)). If INFL is (+Tense), it will contain AGR, a node underlying subject verb 
agreement, consisting of the features person, gender and number. 

Consider the following paradigm: 


(3) a. +tense, + person finite 
b. -tense, + person subjunctive 
c. +ttense, -person participle 
d. -tense, -person infinitive 


(3a,b, and d) seem to be attested in Tuki. Finite verbs independently select categories of 
tense/aspect. 


(4) a. Mbara a-dinga-m 
Mbara SM loves incomplete aspect 
‘Mbara loves women’ 
b. Mbara a-ma-dinga Vakutu 
Mbara-SM-P” love women 
‘Mbara loved women’ 
c. Mbaraa-bungara-m ee Puta a-nya-m cw 
Mbara SM thinks that Puta SM eat Asp fish 
‘Mbara thinks that Puta eats fish’ 


Verbs in the subjunctive form do not select tense/aspect but nevertheless show full 
obligatory agreement with the subject. Subjunctive verbs will appear only in embedded 
contexts, where the infinitive is used in English. 


(5) Puta a-dingam ee a-nya ngo 

Puta SM loves that SM eat chicken 

‘Puta wants to eat chicken’ 
(4c) seems to be non-existent in Tuki. Recall that in the language any (+tense) construction 
shows full obligatory agreement with the subject. Tuki, however, contains the combination 
of features exhibited in (3d): 


(6) om -dinga mabo i-mu-tseme 
Infinitive marker love wine SM be sin 
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‘to love wine is a sin’ 
The presence of the subject marker is obligatory in finite constructions. The SM agrees in 
noun class with the subject. We might as well call the subject marker “AGR”. The object 
marker may occur only in tensed clauses. Object markers, which can refer only to humans, 
may be considered as clitics. 


(7) a. Mbara a-giram Puta 
Mbara SM waits for Puta 
‘Mbara waits for Puta’ 
b. Mbara a-mu-giram 
Mbara SM OM waits 
‘Mbara waits for her’ 


Verb Prefixes. 
Tuki infinitive verb prefixes at the surface level of representation are two ({0] and 


[w]): 


(8) a. okpeta ‘to shoot’ 
b. osongo ‘to make love’ 
c. wuba ‘to fail’ 
d. wana ‘to share’ 


If we assume that there are two infinitive verb prefixes in Tuki, [o] and [w], what then 
determine their distribution? Consider the following lists of Tuki infinitive verbs which are 
0-initial and w-initial: 


(9) a. ofiga ‘to burn’ 
i. otuma ‘to send’ 
j. obena ‘to hate’ 
k. omandruna ‘to break’ 
1. onema ‘to plant’ 


(10) a. wadza ‘to chew’ 

j. Wwumbana ‘to catch’ 
wono ‘to laugh’ 
wesa ‘to scratch’ 

. wina to feel’ 


oe 


All o-initial verbs have consonant-initial roots, while w-prefixed verbs have vowel-initial 
roots. Apparently, [o-] always appears before consonants, whereas [w] always shows up 
before vowels in Tuki verbs. Let us assume that the prefix of all Tuki verbs is underlyingly 
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/o/, and this /o/ undergoes glide formation every time it appears before a vowel-initial root. 
The variation in Tuki infinitive verb prefixes at the surface level of representation can be 
handled by a phonological glide formation rule. For details, the reader is referred to Biloa 
(1992, 1995, 1997). 


1.1. Reflexivization. 
Virtually, any Tuki verb can become reflexive by prefixing to the root a morpheme 
/a-/ meaning ‘self’. Consider the following paradigm of verbs: 


(11) a. odinga ‘to love’ 
k. obena ‘to hate’ 
1. obema ‘to stab’ 
m. oruwa ‘to name’ 


If we prefix the reflexive morpheme /a-/ to the root of the verbs in (11), they automatically 
become reflexive verbs: 


(12) a. waadinga ‘to love oneself? 
l. waabena ‘to hate oneself? 
m. waabema ‘to stab oneself” 
n. waaruwa ‘to name oneself’ 


The infinitive prefix /o-/ can occur with the verb in (12): 


(13) a. owadinga ‘to love oneself’ 
m. owabena ‘to hate oneself? 
n. owabema ‘to stab oneself? 
0. owaruwa ‘to name oneself’ 


Let us assume that the underlying representation of the verbs cited in (11) are the 
following: 


(14) a. /odinga/ ‘to love’ 
b. /obena/ ‘to hate’ 
c. /obema/ ‘to stab’ 
d. /oruwa/ ‘to name’ 


We have assumed that verb reflexivization in Tuki is done via prefixation of /a-/ to the verb 
root. (15) shows the derivations of the reflexive verbs presented in (13) and (14): 
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(15) a. o +a + ding +4 _ owadinga 
Prefix Reflexive Root Final V 
b. o +a + ben +a > owabena 
Cc. 0 +a + bem +a > owabema 
d. o +a + raw +e > owaruwa 


(12) and (13) seem to suggest that the infinitive prefix /o-/ is optional at surface structure: 
/o-/ may delete word initially before /w/. 

Notice that the [w] shows up in infinitives. This indicates that the reflexive is really 
/a/. Thus with the infinitive prefix being /o/, one gets /o/ + /a/ becoming /waa/ (with 
compensatory lengthening). The [w] does not occur elsewhere. For instance when the 
reflexive is preceded by a subject marker as in Mbara aadingam “Mbara loves himself’, 
the [w] is persona non grata. Recall that owadinga is the equivalent of waadinga. In 
owadinga, /o/ is the infinitive prefix while /a/ is the reflexive. Thus /o + a/ can become 
[owa-] by w- epenthesis or [waa-] by gliding + compensatory lengthening. 

Let us now consider verbs with vowel initial roots: 


(16) a. wuna ‘to kill’ 
p. wena ‘to see’ 
q. wobo ‘to wound’ 
r. wodza to purge’ 


To achieve reflexivization, let us prefix the morpheme /a-/ to the root of each of the above 
verbs: 


(17) a. 0 +a tun +a > owawuna ‘to kill oneself? 
Prefix Refl. Root Final V. 
b. o +a +ob +0 > owawobo ‘to wound oneself’ 
c. 0 +a t+en ta > owawena ‘to see oneself’ 
d. o +a +todz +a > owawodza ‘to purge oneself 


Since the infinitive marker /o-/ is optional in reflexive verbs, the latter can occur without 
the former: 


(18) a. waawuna ‘to kill oneself? 
r. waawena ‘to see oneself 
s. waawobo ‘to wound oneself’ 
t. waawodza ‘to purge oneself’ 


1.2. Verb suffixes. 
Two vowels qualify for the final position in Tuki infinitive verbs (/a/ and /o/): 
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(19) a. orameya ‘to lick’ 

Ss. osaruna ‘to tear’ 

t. ogarima ‘to gamble’ 
(1) a. woto ‘to gamble’ 


t. orondo ‘to eat, to nurse’ 
u. okono ‘to fold, to bend’ 


/a/ and /o/ are the only vowels that you can find in final position of Tuki infinitive verbs. 


1.3. Reciprocals 

There is another verb suffix /-na/ which, when added to a certain class of verbs, 
conveys the meaning of the English anaphor “each other.” The morpheme /-na/ is added to 
the verb, thereby allowing this one to have the meaning of the reciprocal. Thus the verb 
odinga which means “to love” becomes, when /na-/ is suffixed, ondingana “to love each 
other.” These verbs which can become reciprocals require two thematic roles: 


(21) Mbara; na Puta, va-dinga-na;,; -m 
Mbara and Puta SM love each other incompl. 
*Mbara and Puta love each other’ 


1.4. Causative Verbs 

Tuki has an infix which triggers causative formation: /iy/. The infix /iy/, when 
attached to the root of a verb (before the final vowel) makes the latter causative. After the 
morphology has applied, there is a phonological rule which lowers /i/ when it is preceded 
by a non-high vowel: /o/ or /a/. /i/ becomes [e] when the immediately preceding vowel is 
/a/ or /o/. This is the rule: 


(22) V > [-high V C 
+high -low -high 
-back +back 


Rule (22) will apply to the forms in (23), while the forms in (24) undergo no phonological 
change after the morphology has applied. 


(23) — Infinitives Causatives 
a. obanga ‘to cry” obangeya ‘to make cry’ 
w. wono ‘to laugh’ womeya ‘to make laugh’ 
x. obwanda ‘to tum’ obwandeya ‘to make turn’ 


y. odanga ‘to get lost’ odangeya = ‘to make s.o. get lost’ 
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(24)  Infinitives Causatives 
a. oduma‘to fall odumiya ‘to make one fall’ 
b. opuma‘to be clean’ opumiya ‘to clean, to whiten’ 
c. ogira ‘to be black’ ogiriya ‘to blacken’ 
d. oguna ‘to grow’ oguniya ‘to make grow’ 


1.5. Applicative verbs. 


Tuki has a morpheme which triggers applicative formation: /en/. The morpheme 
/en/, when attached to the root of a verb (before the final vowel) makes the latter 
applicative: 


(25) Infinitive Applicatives 
a. oramba ‘to cook’ orambera ‘to cook for’ 
b. obanga ‘to cry’ obangena ‘to cry for’ 
c. odinga ‘to love’ ondingena _ ‘to love for’ 
d. onoba ‘to beat’ onobena ‘to beat for’ 
2.0. Syntax 


When analyzing a Bantu language, the researcher should look out for the possibility 
of encountering the phenomenon of null subjects. A number of Bantu languages have been 
shown to be null subject languages (by Biloa (1991, 1992, 1995, 1997), Kinyalolo (1991)). 


2.1. Well-formedness of a zero subject. 
In Tuki, the subject of a tensed sentence may remain unexpressed: 


(26) a. Mbara a-bangam a’. pro a- bangam 
Mbara SM cries SM cries 
‘Mbara cries’ ‘he/she cries’ 
b. vadzu va- bangam b’. pro va-bangam 
children SMcry SM cry 
‘children cry’ ‘they cry’ 


In generative syntax, the empty category in subject position of a tensed clause is 
referred to as pro (little pro). So it appears that Tuki licenses the occurrence of pro in 
subject position of tensed clauses. But what evidence do we have, that allows us to assess 
that empty subject positions exist in Tuki? Can an empty subject position in Tuki act as an 
antecedent for the Binding conditions of Chomsky (1981)? 


(27) Binding conditions: 

AA) An anaphor is bound in its governing category. 
BB) A pronoun is free in its governing category. 
CC) A name is free 
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(28) a. Mbara a-dingam omwamate 
Mbara SM-loves himself 
‘Mbara; loves himself,’ 
b. * Mbara; a-dingam Mbara; 
c. *Mbara; a-dingam omwene; 
Mbara SM loves him 
‘Mbara; loves him,’ 
(29) a. Mbara; a-b(e) ee Puta a-ma-ena omwene; 
Mbara SM says that Puta SM P” see him 
‘Mbara; says that Puta saw him;’ 
b. * Mbara;a- b(e) ee Puta a-m(a)- ena omwamate; 
* ‘Mbara; says that Puta saw himself,’ 
c. * Mbara;a- b(e) ee Puta a- m(a) -ena 
* ‘Mbara, says that Puta saw Mbara,’ 


In (28a), the coreferent interpretation is allowed between Mbara and omwamate 
“himself”. (28b) is excluded by Principle C. (28c) is disqualified by Principle B. (29a) is 
licit because Principle B is respected, while (29b,c) are outlawed respectively by Principles 
A and C. Now we have to ask the question whether the same pattern holds for Tuki when 
the subject is non-overt. 


(30) a. [e]; a-dingam omwamate, 
SM loves him-/herself 
‘he;/she; loves him-herself, 
b. *[e],a- b(e) ee Puta a-m(a)- ena omwamate, 
SM says that Puta SM P” see him-/herself 
* ‘he,/she; says that Puta saw him-/herself;’ 
c. [e]; a- b(e) ee Puta a- m(a) -ena John, 
SM says that Puta SM P” see him/her 
‘he;/she; says that Puta saw him,/her;” 
(30) clearly illustrates that in Tuki a gap can act as an antecedent for the Chomskyan 
Binding conditions (27). We can use the same line of argumentation to determine the 
existence of an empty category subject in infinitive contexts in Tuki. 


(31) a. Mbara; a-dingam PRO; wone omwamate; 
Mbara SM loves laugh himself 
‘Mbara likes to laugh at himself? 

b. * Mbara; a-dingam PRO; o-wono omwene, 
Mbara SM loves Inf. laugh him 
* ‘Mbara likes to laugh at him;’ 
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c. * Mbara; a-dingam PRO; o-wono Mbara, 
Mbara SM loves Inf. laugh Mbara 
* ‘Mbara; likes to laugh at Mbara’ 
(32) Mbara, a-t-uba wusi PRO; wudza ee Puta a-benam *omwamate,/omwene;,/* Mbara; 
Mba. SM Neg hear well tell that Puta SM hates himself him Mbara 
‘Mbara does not feel fine telling that Puta hates *himself/him/*Mbara’ 


(31) and (32) explicitly show that the empty subject in infinitive contexts patterns like the 
empty category subject in tensed contexts with regard to Binding theory. The empty 
category subject encountered in tensed clauses is generally called pro whereas the empty 
subject of infinitives is called PRO (for the most standard assumption on this matter see 
Chomsky (1982)). Rizzi (1982) has shown that pro can be interpreted as free of specific 
content, but PRO may never have that interpretation except when it is controlled by some 
other NP. Thus in the following sentence: 


(33) It is easy [ [PRO to win ] ] 


PRO is only interpreted as “arbitrary person or persons.” Although M. Sunner (1983) 
claims that pro can be interpreted as arbitrary, Jaeggli (1986) discusses clear-cut 
differences between PRO and pro. Jaeggli and Safir (1989) illustrate three sorts of 
diagnostics that may be used to determine whether a null subject is PRO or pro. We want 
to test some of these ideas against the Tuki empirical material. 


2.2. The Resumption Test 
PRO may not be a resumptive pronoun unless there is another bindee; pro can be a 


resumptive pronoun. 


(34) * [ypmangadzu odzu] [c,odzu [jpMbara a- t- idzima [cp ngi [ jp imu sese 
child this who MbaraSMNegknows if is easy 
[ce lip PRO o- _—tofa n(a) osa]]]]]] 
Infin wash in river 
* ‘This is the child who Mbara does not know whether it was possible PRO to 
Swim in the river’ 


(35) [pmangadzu odzu] [c,odzu [jpMbara a- t- idzima [cp ngi [ jp Puta a- yonam 
child this who MbaraSM Neg knows if Puta SM must 
o- bana owmene J J J ] 
Inf. marker marry him 
‘This is the child who Mbara does not know whether Puta must marry him” 
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(34) above illustrates the inability of PRO to act as a resumptive pronoun. (35) shows that 
in Tuki an overt pronoun can serve as a resumptive pronoun. Can pro act as a 
resumptive pronoun in Tuki? 


(35) [npmutu odzu] [c,odzu; [cpPuta i-dzimam [cp vatu vani [jp va-ta-dinga 
man this who  PutaSMknows men how-many SM neg like 
okutu [cp odzu [ jp [e]i a-banam J}]]]] 
woman who SM marries 
‘This is the man whom Puta knows how many men do not like the woman (he) marries” 


Notice that in (36), the operator odzu “who” has crossed two CPs; the fact that the sentence 
is grammatical implies that odzu may not have been extracted by wh-movement. So the 
subject gap coindexed with odzu is probably an empty category functioning as a 
resumptive pronoun. (For details, see Biloa (1989)). Bear in mind that Tuki licenses the 
occurrence of overtly realized subject pronouns (for details, see Biloa (1991)). So when the 
language appeals to the resumptive pronoun strategy, it uses pro as a resumptive pronoun 
in subject position. 

The interesting result, here, is that PRO as opposed to pro, cannot function as a 

resumptive pronoun in Tuki as evidenced by the illicitness of (34) above. Jaeggli 
(1982:138, 173, fn.9) has pointed out the same kind of contrast between PRO and pro: in a 
left-dislocation construction, PRO may not act as a resumptive pronoun. The 
ungrammaticality of (37) clearly illustrates the point. 
Thus, we have established that the empty category in subject position of Tuki tensed 
clauses (pro) can function as a resumptive pronoun in syntactic islands, whereas PRO (the 
infinitive null subject) cannot function as a resumptive pronoun. So the resumption test 
makes a clear distinction between pro and PRO in Tuki. 


2.3. The Emex condition 

It is well-known that virtually every language that allows null thematic subjects 
also allows null expletive subjects, though the reverse implication is not valid (cf. Safir 
1985a, b) and Travis (1984). If indeed Tuki is a null subject language, we should expect it 
tohave null expletive subjects. The prediction is borne out: 


(37) * Mbara; i-yakanam [cp [jp PRO; o-fuma na tama] ] 
Mbara SM difficult inf. arrive in time 
* ‘Mbara; it is difficult PRO; to arrive on time’ 


Small pro can function as a resumptive pronoun in a left-dislocation construction in Tuki: 


(38) Mbara; i-yakanam [cp ee [jp pro; a-fuma na tama] ] 
Mbara SM difficult — that SM arrive in time 
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‘(As for Mbara, ,it is difficult that he; arrive on time’ 
(39) a. pro a- m(u) - udza ee pro a- m(a) -umbana cwi 
SMP1 say that SMPI1 catch fish 
‘he/she said that he/she caught fish’ 
b. pro a-m(u)- udza ee pro i-fwanenam ee pro a- m(u)- uma nama 
SMP1_ say that SMappearsthat SM PI! kill animal 
‘he/she said that it seems that he/she killed an animal’ 


PRO, in any language, cannot be an expletive. Thus in Tuki an expletive cannot be the null 
subject of an infinitive. 


(40) * pro i-mu sese o- mu dere ee Puta a- nom 
SM is easy inf. marker OM pray that Puta SM sick 
* ‘It is easy to please him that Puta is sick’ 
To account for the ungrammaticality of sentences such as (40), Safir (1985a,b) derived a 
condition stipulating that empty expletive elements be governed: 


(41) The Emex condition 
An empty category expletive must be governed. 


Due to the PRO theorem, PRO cannot survive in a governed position. Thus, the Emex 
condition enables us to draw the line between PRO and pro in Tuki. 

Summarizing, we have shown that pro, as opposed to PRO, can be a resumptive 
pronoun, an expletive in Tuki. Last, but not least, pro, unlike PRO, may occur in a 
governed position. In any case, we have established that the empty category that appears in 
subject position of Tuki tensed clauses is pro. 


2.4. AGR and Proper Government 

In languages allowing the phenomenon of null subjects (for example, Greek, 
Hebrew, Italian, Portuguese and Spanish), the pronominal subject of a tensed sentence may 
be phonologically empty. In Tuki (Biloa 1991a, 1992, 1995, 1998), there are pronominal 
Subjects in the sense usually understood for the languages mentioned above: 


(42) Tuki: infinitive onya ‘to eat’ 


a.  nyam ‘Jeat’ b. Nu nyam (1* pers. Sg.) 
o-nyam ‘you eat’ mama o-nyam (2™ pers. Sg.) 
a-nyam ‘he/she eats’ omwene a-nyam (3"" pers. Sg.) 

_tu-nyam ‘we eat’ vitsu tu-nyam (1* pers. Pl) 
na-nyam ‘you(pl) eat’ vinu nu-nyam (2™ pers. Pl) 


va-nyam ‘they eat’ vamwene va-nyam Ge pers. Pl) 
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It is well-known that the verbal morphology appears to be rich enough to make the 
pronominal subjects recoverable semantically though phonologically empty. The paradigm 
exhibited in (42b) shows that Tuki does have subject pronouns 4 la Italian. The language 
has strong pronouns. O-, a-, tu-, nu-, va- are subject markers agreeing in noun class with 
the nominal subject. They therefore constitute AGR-S. (42b) shows that their presence is 
compulsory for when omitted, the resulting forms are ruled out. Recall that all verbal forms 
in Tuki (apart from the infinitive) must be marked for AGR, a node underlying subject 
verb agreement, consisting of the features person, gender, and number. 

AGR-S being the head of IP (as in Chomsky 1988), it is argued that it is precisely 
AGR-S which licenses null subjects in Tuki. For if AGR-S were not a proper governor in 
Tuki, we would end up with an ECP violation. We thus conclude that in Tuki AGR-S can 
properly govern the subject position. Notice that in this language, F does not have to be 
necessarily [+tense] since subjective verbal forms, though bearing the features [-tense, 
+person], allow null subjects. 


(43) Mbara, a-dingam ee [e]; a-bana okutu 
Mbara SM loves that SM marry woman 
*Mbara wants to marry a woman’ 


The embedded verb in (43) abama is in the subjunctive form. But it still licenses a C- 
commanding empty category in subject position. 

It has been suggested by Riemsdijk and Williams (1986), following Chomsky 
(1981), that the agreement relation between AGR and the subject should be sanctioned by 
coindexation: 


(44) NP; [nei [+ tns] AGR; ] mrt VP 


(44) presupposes, as argued above, that the AGR features (gender, number and person) 
agreeing with the subject NP are realized on the verb. Tuki, like many Bantu 
languages, constitutes evidence that (44) is valid. 

Consider (45) and (46) below: 


(45) a.mutu = a-nyam mbasa 
cl.1 man SM eats corn 
‘the/a man eats corn’ 
b. mbwii i-nyam mbasa 
cl.10 sheep SM eats corn 
‘a sheep eats corn’ 
(46) a. * mutu i-nyam mbasa 
tt. * mbwii a-nyam mbasa 
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In (45), the subject markers a- and i- which represent AGR-S agree in noun class with the 
NPs mutu and mbwii respectively. Any random assignment of subject markers to 
inappropriate NPs will automatically result in ungrammaticality (cf. 46). In case the two 
NPs mutu and mbwii are not available in the sentence, but they are semantically 
recoverable in discourse, we will have well-formed empty categories in subject position: 


(47) a. [e]; a- nyam mbasa 
SM eats corn 
‘he/she eats corn’ 
b. [eli i,- nyam mbasa 
SM eats corn 
‘it eats corn’ 


We may then assume, with Riemsdijk and Williams, that either AGR C-commands NP, (cf. 
(44)) and hence can govern it, or that INFL “inherits” the subscript from AGR and acts as a 
proper governor whenever NP; is not phonologically present. We have already adopted the 
assumption that in Tuki AGR-S properly governs the subject position, thereby licensing 
the occurrence of null subjects without any ECP violation. 


2.5. Wh-Movement 

When analyzing a Bantu language, the generative syntactician should look out for 
facts relating to wh-movement. Many studies have explored the nature of wh-movement in 
Bantu languages in particular or in African languages in particular or in African languages 
in general (Koopman 1984, Kinyalolo 1990, Biloa 1992, 1995, 1997). 

The analysis of wh-movement in Tuki made it possible for Biloa (1992, 1995, 
1997b) to posit the existence of a headed constituent focus phrase (FP) between CP and IP 
in the language. 


2.5.1. Matrix wh-questions in Tuki 
Essentially, Tuki has the following wh-phrases: 


(48) Arguments 
andzu (ane) ‘who’ 
ate ‘what’ 
(49) Referential Adjuncts 
ni ‘when’ 
tone ‘where’ 
(50) Non-referential adjuncts 
twi ‘how’ 
owate ‘why’ 
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For a principled distinction between referential and non-referential adjuncts, see 
Aoun (1986). 

Wh-movement in Tuki is optional. The questioned constituent may remain in situ 
or move to pre-IP position (for details, see Biloa 1997a:137-156). 


(51) Wh-phrases in situ 
yy. Puta a-dingam ane 
Puta SM loves who 
‘Puta loves who’ 
b. Puta g-enam n(a) adongo ni 
Puta SM goes to village when 
‘when does Puta go to the village?’ 
(52) Clause initial position 
zz. andzu Puta a-dingam 
who Puta SM loves 
‘who does Puta love?’ 
b. ni Puta g-endam n(a) adongo 
when Puta SM goes to village 
“When does Puta go to the village?’ 


Bear in mind that andzu is the shorthand form of ane + odzu. Now notice that a focus word 
can appear with wh-items when movement occurs in the syntax: 


(53) a. ane odzu Puta a- nu banam 
who FOC Puta SM fl marry 
“who will Puta wed?’ 

b. ate aye Putaa- ma- namba 
what FOC Puta SM P2 cook 
“what did Puta cook’ 

c. mi owuPuta g-endam n(a) adongo 
when FOC Puta SM goes to village 
“when does Puta go tothe village?’ 

d. owate owu Puta a- m/(a)- iba moni 
why FOC Puta SM P2 steal money 
‘why did Puta steal the money?’ 


There is evidence that the focus word that occurs with wh-words is the same element that 
shows up when a non wh-word is focused. Consider, for instance, the following sentences: 


(54) a. Dima odzu Puta a- nu- banam 
Dima FOC Puta SM fl marry 
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‘it is Dima that Puta will wed’ 
b. adzakasa aye Puta a- ma- namba 
donkey FOC Puta SM P2 cook 
‘it is the donkey that Puta cooked’ 
c. nambari owu Puta g-endam n(a) adongo 
tomorrow FOC Puta SM goes to village 
‘it is tomorrow that Puta goes to the village’ 
d. [na wuco waatoki] owu Puta a- m(a)- iba moni 
in front of throat FOC PutaSM P2 steal money 
‘it is out of greed that Puta stole the money’ 


If we compare the above constructions with those in which a wh-item has been 
fronted, the only difference is the occurrence of wh-items in the latter and the occurrence 
of ‘ordinary’ noun phrases in the former sentences. Everything else being equal, it seems 
then to be the case that matrix wh-questions in Tuki exhibit a structure similar to focused 
sentences. When movement occurs at S-structure, Tuki matrix wh-questions are formed: 


(55) 2P 
Wh-xP-—~ SIN 


FOC IP 


FOC above represents the Focus word. Bear also in mind that the focus word necessarily 
agrees in noun class with the focused element (wh-item or not). 


2.5.2. Embedded wh-questions in Tuki 

In Tuki, embedded questions are introduced as complements of verbs like wudza 
‘tell, say’, widzima ‘know’. The wh-item in an embedded question can be either what 
Baker (1970) calls the yes-no particle ngi ‘if, whether’ or one of the wh-words illustrated 
above. 


(56) a. Puta a- t- idzima ngi aneme waa a- nw- aram nambari 
Puta SM Neg. know whether husband her SM f1 come tomorrow 
‘Puta does not know whether her husband will come tomorrow’ 
b. Mbara a- sesam mwana waaee ni a-nu- suwam tsono vaa 
Mbara SM asks child his that when SM fl wash clothes his 
“Mbara asks his child when he will wash his clothes’ 


Tuki has a lexical complementizer ee ‘that’: it appears in pre-IP position of clauses 
introduced by the verbs shown above. The presence of ee is compulsory, unlike its English 
counterpart. The constructions illustrated below (in (57) and (58) are not instances of direct 
question: 
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(57) a. Mbara a- m(u)- udza *(ee) Puta a- nu- nambam cwi 
MbaraSMP1 say that PutaSMfl cook fish 
‘Mbara said that Puta would cook fish’ 
b. iyere a- dingam *(ee) vadzu va sukuru vaa va- yere 
teacher SM loves that children of school his SM teach/learm 
the teacher wants his students to study’ 


Now notice that a focus word can also occur in a Tuki indirect question: 


(58) a. Mbara a- sesam [ee [ane odzu [ Puta a- m(a)- ena ] J ] 
Mbara SM asks that who FOC PutaSM P2 see 
‘Mbara asks who Puta saw’ 

b. Mbaraa- sesam [ee [ ate aye [ Puta a- mu- kusa J ] ] 
Mbara SM asks _ that what FOC Puta SM P1 buy 
‘Mbara asks what Puta bought’ 

c. Mbaraa- sesam[ee[niowu[ Puta a- nu- fowam yendze yoa] } ] 
Mbara SM asks _ that when FOC Puta SM fl build house her 
Mbara asks when Puta will build her house’ 

d. Mbaraa- sesam [ ee [ owate owu [ Puta a- nobam mwana waa ] ] ] 
Mbara SM asks that why FOC PutaSM beats child her 
‘Mbara asks why Puta beats her child’ 


The examples exhibited above suggest that Tuki embedded questions are formed: 


(59) ; owe 
pec ve 
: WH Sy 
FOC~ Np 


In the section that follows, we address the issue of the agreement relation that 
obtains between the fonted wh-word and the focus word. 


2.5.3. Spec-Head Agreement 


In Tuki wh-questions, the morphological features of the focus word are crucially dependent 
upon the choice of the wh-element. This suggests that an agreement relation holds between 
the wh-element and the focus item. Before we formalize this agreement phenomenon, let 
us briefly describe the facts. 
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(57) a. Mbara a- m(u)- udza *(ee) Puta a- nu- nambam cwi 
MbaraSMP1 say that PutaSMfl cook fish 
‘Mbara said that Puta would cook fish’ 
b. iyere a- dingam *(ee) vadzu va sukuru vaa va- yere 
teacher SM loves that children of school his SM teach/learn 
the teacher wants his students to study’ 


Now notice that a focus word can also occur in a Tuki indirect question: 


(58) a. Mbara a- sesam [ee [ane odzu [ Puta a- m(a)- ena ] J ] 
Mbara SM asks that who FOC PutaSM P2 see 
“Mbara asks who Puta saw’ 

b. Mbaraa- sesam [ee [ ate aye [ Puta a- mu- kusa ] ] ] 
Mbara SM asks _ that what FOC Puta SM P1 buy 
“Mbara asks what Puta bought’ 

c. Mbaraa- sesam[ee[niowu[ Puta a-nu- fowam yendze yoa] ] ] 
Mbara SM asks _ that when FOC Puta SM fl build house her 
Mbara asks when Puta will build her house’ 

d. Mbaraa- sesam [ ee [ owate owu [ Puta a- nobam mwana waa J J ] 
Mbara SM asks that why FOC PutaSM beats child her 
‘Mbara asks why Puta beats her child’ 


The examples exhibited above suggest that Tuki embedded questions are formed: 


(59) . 
Spec 4 C’ 
c Eig 
WH ~) 
FOC” NP 


In the section that follows, we address the issue of the agreement relation that 
obtains between the fonted wh-word and the focus word. 


2.5.3. Spec-Head Agreement 


In Tuki wh-questions, the morphological features of the focus word are crucially dependent 
upon the choice of the wh-element. This suggests that an agreement relation holds between 
the wh-element and the focus item. Before we formalize this agreement phenomenon, let 
us briefly describe the facts. 
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In this language, a wh-question can have two items in pre-IP position as shown 
below: 


(60) a. ane; (odzu,) Mbara a-dingam X; 
who FOC Mbara SM loves 
“who does Mbara love?’ 
b. ate; (aye;) Puta a-nambam X; 
what FOC Puta SM cooks 
‘What does Puta cook’ 


It appears that the so-called CP in Tuki may contain the following two sets of elements: 


(61) ane ‘who’ > odzu 
ate ‘what’ > aye 
ni ‘when’ > owu 
tone ‘where’ > owu 
twi ‘how’ a owu 
owate ‘why’ > owu 


It is not the case that random selection of elements from the two sets of items (above) will 
automatically give a correct Tuki wh-question. It is strictly the case that the choice of the 
optional element (from the second set) is predetermined by the choice of the compulsory 
element, which in turn must agree in features with the former. Bear in mind that Tuki is a 
noun-class language. This is tantamount to saying that the moved wh-item and the 
potential element accompanying it must agree in noun class. The co-occurrence restriction 
obtaining between the wh-word and the FOC element extends to the focused item and FOC 
combination. That is the focused item and the FOC word agree in noun class as well. It 
should be borne in mind that the optional element can show up in a wh-question only when 
there has been movement, never when the wh-item remains in situ, as illustrated below: 


(62) a. Mbara a- dingam ane (*odzu) 
Mbara SM loves who 
“Who does Mbara love?’ 
b. Puta a- nambam ate (*aye) 
Puta SM cooks what 
‘what does Puta cook?’ 
c. Dimaa- mu- noba agee waa owate (*owu) 
Dima SM P1 beat wife his why 
‘why did Dima beat his wife?’ 
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To formalize the agreement relation between a moved wh-phrase and a focus word, 
let us introduce the notion of SPEC-Head Agreement from Chomsky (1986:24). Chomsky 
(1986:27) indicates that C and its specifier, I and its specifier share certain features. 
Chomsky further argues that extracted wh-phrases substitute for the specifier position of 
CP. Let us assume that syntactically moved wh-phrases in Tuki substitute for the specifier 
position of a maximal projection, let us call it ?P (the exact identity of which will be 
specified as we proceed); moreover assume that the focus word is the head of ?P. Given 
this crucial assumption, the agreement phenomenon holding between a moved wh-word 
and a focus word is a case of SPEC-Head Agreement. Following Carstens and Kinyalolo 
(1989), we propose that cases of SPEC-Head Agreement (wh-agreement, subject 
agreement and object agreement) be handled by the SPEC-Head Agreement hypothesis: 


(63) SPEC-Head Agreement Hypothesis: 
The a-features of [Spec, a] are spelled out on a. 


The above hypothesis will ensure that in Tuki why-questions, a focus word (2) will copy 
the a-features of the moved wh-item. 

Tuki provides evidence for the directionality implied in (63) in that agreement 
copying proceeds from left to right, that is it is the element in Spec that necessarily assigns 
its features to FOC (and not versa) 

Notice that our analysis predicts that long distance wh-movement would leave 
agreeing focus words in intermediate FPs. That is precisely what happens: 


(64) a. Puta a- mu-dzaee vadzu va- mu- endanandrana 
Puta SM P1 say that children SMP1_ go to forest 
‘Puta said that children went to the forest’ 
b. Taneowu Putaa- mu- dza ee (own) vadzu va- mu- enda? 
Where FOC Puta SM P1 say that FOC children SM P1 go 
“Where did Puta say that children went?’ 


(b) titutes evidence that there is a functional projection between CP and IP. For if there 
were one maximal projection, ee and owu would be in complementary distribution, as in 
Germanic languages where there is a complementary distribution between V-movement to 
C and the presence of a lexical complementizer (see den Basten (1977) and Koopman 
(1984)). The optionality of the agreeing focus word in the (b) sentence is plausible in view 
of the fact that the same optionality obtains in matrix contexts. 

In the next section, we turn to the issue of clause structure. More specifically, given 
the observations made in the previous sections, what is the sentential structure of Tuki wh- 
questions? 


Wh-Questions and Clause Structure 
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Up to now, we have argued that: 
(i) Focus sentences have the linear structure XP Focus Word IP. 
(ii) Wh-questions are formed Wh-XP (Focus Word) IP, when movement occurs in the 
syntax 
(iii) Embedded questions are formed That WH (Focus Word) IP 
(iv) The choice of the moved wh-element determines the choice of the focus word, 
indicating that an agreement relation holds between them. 
Taking (i-iv) into account, the structure of questions in Tuki would appear to be: 


oe I. 


Spec big 
cm 9 
P 
XP ~~? 
FOC’ ~IP 
that 


We need to specify right away the exact status of ?P. ?P, being the projection of a (covert) 
focus word, is reasonably analyzed as a F(ocus) P(hrase): 


(66) cP 


The above structure makes the explicit claim that wh-movement in Tuki is substitution for 
a headed constituent focus phrase. To corroborate its validity, it may be useful to 
demonstrate that Move a in this language cannot possibly be an adjunction operation. 
Consider the fact that only one wh-element can be fronted in Tuki: 


(67) a. Mbara a- sesam [ee [ Putaa- fam ane ate ] ] ] 
Mbara SM asks that Puta SM gives who what 
‘Mbara asks that Puta gives who what’ 
b. Mbara a- sesam [ ee [ ane [ Puta a- fam ate ] ] ] 
Mbara SM asks that who Puta SM gives what 
‘Mbara asks who Puta gives what’ 
c. Mbara a- sesam [ee [ ate [Putaa-fam ane]]] 
Mbara SM asks that what Puta SM gives who 
‘Mbara asks what Puta gives who’ 
d. *Mbara a- sesam [ ee [atej [ane, [ Puta a- fam X; X;]]] ] 
Mbara SM asks that what who Puta SM gives 
e. *Mbara a- sesam [ ee [ane; [ate, [ Puta a- fam X; X;] ] }] 
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Mbara SM asks_ that who what Puta SM gives 


So only one wh-word can be moved to clause initial position. This result does not follow 
from the theory of adjunction, which basically licenses multiple adjunction. It is reported, 
for instance, by Rudin (1988) that Polish and Serbo-Croatian among other languages allow 
multiple adjunction of wh-phrases (to IP). 


2.6. Predicate clefting (Focus-V-Movement) in Tuki. 

In Tuki, Focus-V-Movement is expressed by placing a verb in clause initial 
position. The verb in clause initial position is the infinitive form of the verb that appears 
inside the clause. This construction , although widespread among many Bantu languages, is 
not attested in all the dialects of the Tuki language. A dialect of Tuki known as tungoro, for 
instance, does not license this construction. In the following examples, focus is indicated 
by capital letters in the glosses: 


(68) a. o- suwa owu Puta a-mu suwa tsono raa 
infinitive marker wash FOC Puta SM P1 wash clothes her 

‘Puta WASHES her clothes’ 

b. o- suwa owu Puta a-nu suwam tsono raa 
infinitive marker wash FOC Puta SM fl wash clothes her 
“Puta will WASH her clothes’ 

c. 0O- banga owu Puta a-bangam 

inf. cry FOC Puta SM cry 

‘Puta is CRYING’ 


Notice that the focused verb is accompanied by what we have called throughout a 
focus word (owu). The latter focus word occurs when adverbials or wh-adjuncts are 
focused in a sentence: 


(69) a. Mbara a- nu- endam n(a) adongo nambari 
Mbara SM fl go to village tomorrow 
‘Mbara will go to the village tomorrow’ 
b. Nambari owu Mbara a- nu- endam n(a) adongo 
tomorrow FOC Mbara SM fl go to village 
‘it is tomorrow that Mbara will go to the village’ 
(70) a. Dima a- ma- kusa matuwa ni 
Dima SM P2 buy car — when 
‘When did Dima buy a car?’ 
b. Ni owu Dima a- ma- kusa matuwa 
when FOC Dima SM P2 buy 
‘When did Dima buy a car?’ 
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(71) a. Kunu a- ma- fiya yendze yaa owate 
Kunu SM P1 burn house her why 
“Why did Kunu burn her house?’ 
b. owate owu Kunu a- mu- fiya yendze yaa 
why FOC Kunu SM P! burn house her 
‘why did Kunu burn her house?’ 


Observe that in the above constructions, a focused word (in this case owu) shows 
up any time an adverbial or a wh-adjunct is clefted. Bear in mind that in Tuki wh-elements 
may remain in situ or move to clause initial position. The focus word appears only when 
there has been syntactic movement. Now the focus element that appears when wh-adjuncts 
and adverbials are focused is homophonous with the focus word that occurs in Focus-V- 
Movement constructions. It is reasonable to assume that it is the same focus item that is 
generated in both structures and that both constructions underlyingly involve the same 
movement process. 

It should be noted the focused verb may not carry tense or aspectual morphology. 
The focused verb can only be in the infinitive form: 


(72) a.o- noba owu Isomo a-ma-noba agee waa idzo 
inf. beat FOC Isomo SM P2 beat wife his yesterday 
‘Isomo BEAT his wife yesterday’ 
b. *o- ma-noba owu Isomo a-ma-noba agee waa idzo 
inf P2 beat FOC Isomo SM P2 beat wife his yesterday 
(73) a.o- vanga owu Puta a- kutu-vanga cwi 
inf fry FOC Puta SM Progr. Fry fish 
‘Puta is FRYING fish’ 
b. *o- kutu-vanga owu Puta a-kutu-vanga cwi 
inf. Progr. fry FOC Puta SM Progr fry fish 


2.6.1. Characteristics of the Focused Verb 
When a focused verb is moved to clause initial position, its complements cannot 
follow it. 


(74) a. o- nya owu Mbara a-nyam cwi 
inf. eat FOC Mbara SM eats fish 
“Mbara EATS fish’ 
b. O- nya owu (*cwi) Mbara a-nyam cwi 
inf.eat FOC fish Mbara SM eats fish 


Adverbs can, however, follow the focused verb to clause initial position showing that it is 
indeed the verb that is clefted: 
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(75) o- numa ifundu owu onguna o- ma- numa idzo 
inf. shine much FOC sun _ SM P2 shine yesterday 
‘The sun SHINED a lot yesterday’ 


It was said above that the focused verb may not carry tense or aspectual 
morphology. In fact, it should be added that none of the inflectional morphology that 
appears on tensed verbs may be carried by the focused verb: 


(76) a.o- namba owu Putaa-_ta- ma- kutu- namba subu a ngo 
inf. cook FOC Puta SM Neg P2 Progr cook sauce of chicken 
“Puta was not COOKING chicken soup’ 
b. o- (* a-ta- ma-kutu)- namba owu 
inf. SM. Neg P2 Progr. cook FOC 
Puta a- ta- ma- kutu- namba subu a ngo 
Puta SM Neg P2 Progr cook sauce of chicken 


2.6.2. Can Any Verb Be Focused? 
Every verb with a base form can be focused in this language. Intransitive verbs can 
be focused: 


(77) o- bina owu Puta a- kutu- bina 
inf. dance FOC Puta SM Progr. dance 
‘Puta is DANCING’ 
Ergative verbs can be clefted too: 


(78) wara (=o + ara) owu vadzu va-mla)-ara 
come inf. come FOC children SM P2 come 
‘the children CAME’ 


Transitive verbs can be focused: 
(79) o- kusa owu Isomo a- ma- kusa tsono 
inf. buy FOC Isomo SM P2 buy clothes 
‘Isomo BOUGHT clothes’ 
Verbs which can take a double object construction can be focused: 
(80) 0- faowu = Ndumaa- mu- fa isa waa moni 


inf. give FOC Nduma SM P1 give father her money 
‘Nduma GAVE her father money’ 
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Verbs which are part of an idiomatic expression can be focused: 
(81) o- suwa owu nubura nu- ma- suwa idzo 
inf. wash FOC rain SM P2 wash yesterday 
‘it RAINED yesterday’ 


Verbs whose argument structure has been modified by verbal morphology, such as 
causative verbs (82), reciprocal verbs (83), applied verbs (84) can be focused: 


(82) o- bang- ey- a owu Puta a-ma- bang-ey- a mwanawaa 
inf. cry CAUS FV FOC Puta SM P2 cry CAUSFVchild _ her 
“Puta made her child CRY’ 
(83) o- dinga- na owu Dimana Kunu va- dinga- na- m 
inf. love REC FOC Dima and Kunu SM love REC Asp 
‘Dima and Puta LOVE each other’ 
(84) o- namba- en- a owu Puta a- ma- namb-en- a  aneme waa vibufa 
inf. cook Appl FV FOC PutaSM P2 cook Appl. FV husband her vegetables 
‘Puta COOKED vegetables for her husband’ 


2.6.3. Characteristics of Focus-V-Movement constructions. 
Consider the following constructions: 


(85) a.o- nya owu Isomo a- nyam cwi 
inf. eat FOC Isomo SM eat fish 
‘Isomo EATS fish’ 
b. *[o- nya owu [ate [Isomoa- nyam ] | 
inf. eat FOC what Isomo SM eats 
c.* [ate [o- nya owu [Isomoa- nyam ] ] ] 
what inf. eat FOC Isomo SM eats 


Notice in (85b-c) the presence of a focused verb and a fronted wh-element. The 
ungrammaticality of both constructions as opposed to the grammaticality of (85a) suggests 
that the focused verb and the fronted wh-phrase compete for the same structural position. 
So it has to be the case that the position occupied by the clefted verb is also the position 
that a wh-item would normally occupy in a construction that exhibits syntactic wh- 
movement. 

Short distance wh-movement has just been considered. Now let us turn to long 
distance wh-movement. Tuki licenses long distance wh-movement: 


(86) a. ate aye o- bunganam [ ee [ Puta a- ma- namba ] ] ] | 
what FOC SM think that Puta SM P2 cook 
‘What do you think that Mbara said that Puta cooked?’ 
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b. ane odzu o- ma- barafya [ o- beraana | ] 
who FOC SM P2 forget _ inf call 
‘who did you forget to call?’ 


Focus-V-Movement may also occur long distance. Verbs like obungana ‘to think’ 
and ob ‘to say’ license long distance predicate clefting. 


(87) a. wenda owu Mbara a-bunganam [ ee [ o- mu- endam na Purasi J ] 
go FOC Mbara SM thinks that SMfl go __ to Paris 
‘Mbara thinks that you will GO to Paris’ 
b. o- banga owu Mbaraa- b- [ee [nosi waaa- nu- bangam ] ] 
inf.cry FOC Mbara SM says that mother her SM f1 cry 
‘Mbara says that his mother will CRY’ 


Now consider the following constructions: 


(88) a. * [ na ane odzu ]; Isomo a- m(u)- udza na Puta mara ama [ ee 
to whom FOC Isomo SM P1 tell to Puta story this that 
[ visimbi vi- m(u)- dzara X; ] ] 
police SM-P1-talk 
** to whom Isomo told Puta the story that the police talked’ 
b. * wuna owu Isomo a- m(u)- udza na Puta mara ama [ ee 
kill FOC Isomo SM P1 talk to Puta story this that 
[ visimbi vi- m(u)- una Dima ] ] 
police SM-P1-kill Dima 
‘Isomo told Puta the story that the police KILLED Dima’ 
c.*o- fenda owu Isomo a- m(u)- uba mara ama [ ee [ Dima 
inf. repair FOC Isomo SM P1 hear story this that Dima 
a- ma- fenda matuwa] ] 
SM P2 repair car 
‘Isomo heard the story that Dima REPAIRED his car’ 


(88a) is illicit because the pied piping of the wh-phrase na ane has taken place over an 
island. Similarly (88b-c) are both ruled out because a clefted verb is related to an identical 
verb inside an island (in this case a complex noun phrase). So Focus-V-Movement obeys 
the Complex Noun Phrase constraint. Moreover, it also obeys the Wh-Island constraint. 
Hence the illicitness of the following constructions: 


(89) a. * o- kos- en- a- tu t- idzima [ ate [tu- fitim o- kos en- a iya iitsu }] 
inf. buy Appl. FV SM Neg know what SM can_ inf. buy Appl FV mother our 
‘We do not know what we can BUY for our mother’ 
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b. * wenda owutu- t- idzima[tane [t- endam ] ] 
go FOC SM Neg know. where SM go 
‘we do not know where we are GOING’ 


Thus it can be safely stated that Focus-V-Movement is subject to the Complex 
Noun Phrase constraint and the Wh-Island constraint. 

To summarize, the following facts about Focus-V-Movement in Tuki have been 
established: 


(90) (i) In this language, Focus-V-Movement moves a verb to clause initial position; the 
verb in clause initial position is the infinitive form of the verb that appears inside a 
clause. 

(xc) A syntactically raised wh-element and a focused verb may not occur in the same 
clause, suggesting that syntactic Wh-Movement and Focus-V-Movement substitute 
items to the same position. 

(xci) Long distance Focus-V-Movement is licensed when there is a bridge verb. 

(xcii) The relationship between a focus verb and its copy inside the clause is strictly 
subject to Bounding Theory as evidenced by the fact that a clefted verb may not be 
‘linked’ to its copy inside a complex noun phrase or a wh-island. This amounts to 
saying that the relationship between a focused verb and its copy is constrained by 
Subjacency and CP, IP and NP are the Bounding Nodes. 


3. Concluding remarks 


In this paper, a general survey of the themes and issues generative syntacticians 
have investigated was made. The survey is far from being exhaustive. Nevertheless, it is 
believed it is symptomatic of the kind of research conducted in the area of African 
linguistics by the School of Generative Grammar. No attempt was made to review in detail 
the solutions proposed for the problems raised in the relevant literature. A survey of this 
nature necessarily also aims at enticing people to delve into the reading of articles/books 
they might be interested in and that would help them explore further various syntactic 
issues in African languages. 
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Issues in the Syntax of Grassfields Bantu languages 
Pius Tamanji 


0. Introduction. 


Researchers working on Grassfields Bantu languages in particular and African languages 
in general have often failed to produce papers that attain the kind of quality they would 
have liked to have. This, in most cases, is due to one or all of the following: (a) the 
temptation to impose the structure of well known western languages on African languages, 
(b) a false assumption that what obtains in one African language is necessarily a 
characteristic of the others, (c) failure to ask the right questions in the course of research. 
This write-up is intended as a research guide to scholars working on the syntax of 
Grassfields Bantu languages. In it, I suggest steps to follow and issues to pay attention to 
when studying the syntax of a Grassfields Bantu Language. This, I hope, will help the 
researcher focus on the language of study without imposing the structure of another 
language on it and also lead to the discovery of interesting syntactic processes. 
Understandably, the write-up is far from exhaustive. It does not cover all the areas of 
syntax and the discussion contained therein does not pretend to be definitive or 
authoritative. Therefore researchers should consider it a simple guide and not a set of must- 
follow-dogmas. The researcher should feel free to experiment with them and revise them as 
necessary. The target audience for whom the write-up is intended is the inexperienced 
graduate student on fieldwork for the first time or a researcher who is working on 
Grassfields Bantu languages for the first time. However, the experienced researcher may 
also find it useful as (s)he might have been neglecting rather common but interesting 
aspects of Grassfields Bantu languages. Most of the examples in the discussion will come 
from Bafut, Nweh and Mbili simply because they are the languages on which I had data at 
the time of writing. 


1. Noun Morphology 


A first recommended step to take in the study of a Grassfields Bantu language, or any 
Bantu language for that matter, is the noun morphology; what is traditionally referred to as 
the noun class system. This is a recommended first step because properties of the noun 
class permeate the syntax. Each noun is associated with a particular nominal prefix, and 
with a distinct pattern of agreement borne by modifiers of the noun, auxiliaries and 
predicates in relevant syntactic relations to it. Depending on theoretical interests, some 
linguists refer to the nominal prefix as a class prefix (Hyman 1972, Mfonyam 1989), while 
others call it number or gender morphology (Myers 1987, Bresnan and Mchombo 1989, 
Carstens 1991, Nkemnji 1995, etc.). I will continue to follow the old practice in referring to 
it simply as a noun class prefix. Whereas a researcher working on a Narrow Bantu 
language will gain a lot of mileage considering only the nominal prefixes in grouping 
nouns into their respective classes, this will not yield much advantage to one working on a 
Grassfields Bantu language. This is because many nouns in these languages have lost their 
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class prefixes (see Nchufie/Bafanji which has only four noun classes (Nkemnji 1995)) and 
others have been reassigned to new classes while retaining their old class prefixes resulting 
in one noun bearing double class prefixes. It would be helpful, therefore, to consider both 
nominal prefixes and agreement patterns (especially possessive agreement) in grouping 
nouns into classes. The following assumptions may also prove useful in the classification:' 
Class | is generally considered the human class as it contains kinship terms and other 
personal nouns. Borrowed words into some languages also fall in this class. The nominal 
prefix for this class differs from language to language but the most commonly attested are 
a nasal (usually homorganic), and a null morpheme. The Proto-Bantu form for this class is 
mu-. 

Class 2 is the plural of class 1. Some languages have three or even more variants of the 
prefix of this class (Nweh has ba-, ma- and e- (Nkemnji 1995)) but most often, the prefix 
used is ba- or bi-. The Proto-Bantu prefix for class 2 is ba-. 

Class 3 contains mass/non-count nouns in some languages and at times objects that are 
cylindrical in shape such as flute, bamboo, bottle, drum, etc. Its prefix is usually a nasal or 
at times a central vowel. The Proto-Bantu prefix is mu-. 

Class 4 is the plural of class 3. Its prefix could be a nasal or a nasal (usually m) plus a 
central vowel. Its Proto-Bantu form is mi-. 

Class 5 contains mostly body parts and abstract nouns. Its prefix varies across languages 
from la- in Nweh to ni- in Bafut and Mbili. The Proto-Bantu form of this prefix is di-. 

Class 6, in the majority of Grassfields Bantu languages contains mass/non-count and liquid 
nouns. It is also the plural of class 5 nouns. Nouns from other classes may also form their 
plural in this class as is the case with many other plural classes. The Proto-Bantu prefix for 
this class is ma- which in many languages is realized as mi- or a simple nasal (usually m-). 
Class 7 usually contains nouns designating material objects, body parts, vegetation, 
instruments, abstract notions, etc. The Proto-Bantu prefix for this class is ki- which in most 
Grassfields Bantu languages is realized simply as a vowel, often a-. 

Class 8 is normally the plural of class 7. Its Proto-Bantu prefix is bi-. Most languages 
however use the vowel i-. 

Classes 9 (singular) and /0 (plural) contain mostly nouns designating animals. The prefix 
for these classes is often a homorganic nasal consonant although some languages may use a 
null prefix or a nasal plus vowel. 

Classes 11, 12 and 13 are diminutive classes in the sense that they contain nouns which 
denote tiny and usually long objects. The Proto-Bantu prefixes for these classes are lu- 
(class 11), ka- (class 12) and tu- (class 13). These classes are generally absent in 
Grassfields Bantu Languages. Nouns denoting diminutive objects rather fall in class /9 
whose Proto-Bantu prefix is either fi- or pi-. Proto-Bantu fi- is often realized as fi- in 
Grassfields Bantu. Nouns that belong in this diminutive class form their plural either in 
class 6 or 10. 

Class 14 contains many abstract words. Its Proto-Bantu prefix is bu-. 


' See also Mutaka (this volume) for other useful assumptions. I borrow a lot from Mutaka in this section. 
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Class 15 in the Proto-Bantu system contains words with infinitive prefixes. Its Prefix ku- 
could rightly be termed a derivational prefix. In Grassfields Bantu, the derivational prefix 
used to derive nouns from other word categories such as verbs is often a homorganic nasal 
consonant which is identical in form and agreement patterns with the class 9 prefix. 

Classes 16, 17 and 18 are \ocative classes. The Proto-Bantu prefixes are pa-, ku- and mu- 
respectively. 


As noted above, the prefixes trigger various patterns of agreement on nominal modifiers 
such as adjectives, determiners, possessive pronouns, genitive phrases, etc. The table below 
illustrates the different agreement morphemes that the noun class prefixes trigger on 
nominal modifiers in Bafut. 


Table I: Noun Classes and Agreement in Bafut (H = high tone, L = low tone). 

Member Class Prefix Adjective | Possessive Associative Interrogative Dem/Det 
Class Noun Prefix Prefix Prefix Prefix Prefix 

la 9-fori 9- 


‘mouse’ jim- Y- L w- w- 

Ib. m-fd N- 
‘chief’ 

Z bi-fori bi- bi- b- bi- b- b- 
‘mice’ 

3 i-k6 i- ji- Y- w- w- 
‘belt’ H 

5 ni-ba ni- ni- n- ni- n- r- 
‘wing’ 

6 mi-li?0 mi- mi- m- mi- m- ny- 
‘drink’ 

7 a-baa a- ji- j- j- j- 
‘bag’ H 

8 i-baa i- d3i- dz- d3- d3- 
‘bags’ H 

9 m-bi N- ji- j- j- j- 
‘goat’ L 

10 m-bi N- d3i- dz- d3- d3- 
“goats” H 
fi-ndz55 fi- 


The following examples illustrate the agreement pattern triggered by classes 1 and 2 nouns 
on some modifiers. The agreement morphemes are in bold face. 


la. @-l020 gh.a yim.fd?d wii w.4 


spoon my white that the 
‘That white spoon of mine over there.’ 
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b. bi-10?0 b.4 bi.fd?0 b.fi by.4 
spoons my white those the 
‘Those white spoons of mine over there.’ 


In some languages, the noun in subject or object position may also agree with the verb. 
Researchers on Grassfields Bantu languages however need to be careful about this for what 
may appear to be an agreement morpheme could turn out to be some other element. In the 
Grassfields Bantu languages that I have looked at, the object NP does not agree with the 
verb. This already casts doubts about whether nouns agree with verbs in these languages. 
In the literature, one often finds cases where researchers propose that the subject NP agrees 
with the verb. Thus, for instance, in the Bafut example below, the 4 immediately preceding 
the verb could be analyzed as marking agreement between subject and verb. 


2. mu wé a ki ghté ndanwi 
child the he P2 go church 
The child went to church. 


Notice that a more natural translation of this example is ‘The child, he went to church.’ The 
speaker lays some kind of emphasis on the child. In my opinion, this is a form of focus or 
dislocation in which the child has been moved to sentence-initial position and a is a 
resumptive pronoun (and not an agreement morpheme) which stands in the place of the 
moved subject to avoid violation of syntactic principles such as the Empty Category 
principle (EPC). Observe also that agreement morphemes are never optional but in a 
context where we do not lay emphasis on the child, & is not necessary. Though this does 
not completely rule out the possibility that nouns could agree with verbs in Grassfields 
Bantu languages, researchers need to exercise caution about analyzing elements like a as 
agreement morphemes at first sight. 


2. Verb Morphology 


The verb in Bantu in general is assigned the following structure (see Mutaka, this volume): 

SM-TM-OM-Rt-Ext-FV. SM stands for subject marker, TM is tense/and or aspectual 

marker, OM object marker, Rt is the root, Ext stands for extensions and FV is the final 

vowel. The structure of the verb in Grassfields Bantu is a lot simpler than this. Tense and 
aspectual markers are independent morphemes. The researcher will notice that unlike —ed 
and —ing in English for instance, tense and aspectual markers in Grassfields Bantu can be 
separated from the verb by various elements, eg. Adverbs. Assuming the comments I made 
in section 1 that subjects and objects do not agree with the verb, SM and OM are 
consequently not part of the verb structure in Grassfields Bantu. There may be chances of a 
final vowel occurring in the verb but this needs very careful investigation. The elements 
that clearly constitute part of the verb structure in Grassfields Bantu are the root and 
extensions. Extensions are of various kinds and knowledge of them is important for a 
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syntactic analysis as they have a significant effect on verb valency (the number of 
arguments that the verb takes). Some extensions are derivational while others are aspectual 
in nature. Derivational extensions generally change verb class from transitive to 
intransitive and vice versa. Some of these are presented below with illustrations mainly 
from Bafut. 


Derivational Extensions 


The Causative Extension (suffix) has the meaning ‘to cause or make one do something’ or 
‘cause something to become different’. In all instances of its use, the causative has the 
effect of changing monovalent verbs (i.e. verbs that take a single argument) to bivalent 
verbs. Specifically, when added to intransitive verbs, the causative suffix introduces an 
agentive subject. The causative suffix in Bafut is -sa. In the examples below, 

CAUS = Causative. The Proto-Bantu form of the causative is -ic-. 


3a. WO ‘fall/fail an examination’ 
b. w0-s5 ‘cause to fail an examination’ 
c. Bih ki wo kwa?ns ya 
Bih P2 fail examination the 
‘Bih failed the examination’ 


d.tsitsa ki w6-ss Bih 
teacher P2 fail+CAUS Bih 
‘The teacher made Bih failed her examination (the teacher failed Bih)’ 


In these examples, the addition of the causative suffix changes the meaning of the verb by 
attributing to it an agentive function. The result of gaining the agentive function is an 
increase in the verb’s valency. In (3d) for instance, because of the addition of the suffix, an 
agent subject tsitsa ‘teacher’ is introduced in the sentence and the logical subject Bih 
becomes the object of the verb. 


The Reciprocal suffix adds the meaning of reciprocity to the verb. When suffixed to the 
verb root, it indicates that the action/meaning of the verb affects more than one argument. 
The arguments involved both initiate and experience or are affected by the same action. In 
addition to modifying the meaning of the verb the reciprocal suffix has the effect of 
decreasing verb valency. Inherently transitive verbs are technically rendered intransitive as 
they no longer take a logical object. Rather, the transitive object becomes one of the 
arguments that initiates and experiences the action. (Here REC = Reciprocal). The Proto- 
Bantu form of the reciprocal suffix is -an-. 


4a. Suh k5nd Bih b. Bih k3n3 Suh c. Suh bd Bih kdn-nd 
‘Suh loves Bih’ ‘Bih loves Suh’ Suh and Bih love + REC 
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‘Suh and Bih love each other’ 


In these examples the transitive objects in (a) and (b) become logical subjects in (c). 
However, unlike ordinary subjects which function solely as agents, the subjects in (c) both 
initiate and experience the action. 


The Spontaneous (Stative/Derived Intransitive), when suffixed to a transitive verb, 
indicates that the action suggested by the verb is capable of taking place without the 
intervention of any discernible agent. Thus the spontaneous suffix has the overall effect of 
decreasing verb valency by making transitive verbs lose their agents. 


The spontaneous suffix has two contextual variants in Bafut. -no singularizes the action 
implied in the verb while -ka multiplies this effect. More concretely, whereas 

-no suggests that the verbal action is experienced just once, -ka shows that the action is 
experienced several times or by several objects. In the following examples, suffixing 

-na to the verb in (Sb) indicates that ‘splitting’ occurred just once producing two pieces of 
the object while in (Sc) -ka indicates that ‘splitting’ occurred several times producing 
many pieces of the object (in this case a pumpkin). (Here SPON = Spontaneous) 


5a. Suh kd bo?o nfb5?5 nya b, nib3?5 nyd kd bd?6-ns 
Suh FO split pumpkin the pumpkin the FO split + SPON 
“Suh will split the pumpkin’ ‘The pumpkin will split (by itself) into two’ 


c. nibd?5 nyd kd bd?6-kS 
pumpkin the FO split + SPON 
‘The pumpkin will split (by itself) into many pieces’ 


Both -no and -ka induce a separation of the transitive subject and -ka, but not -no, extends 
the effect of the verb on the logical object. 


Aspectual Extensions 


Aspectual extensions function to specify the manner in which some verbal action is 
realized/experienced in terms of extent, duration, intensity/force, number of participants 
(subjects/objects), etc. These extensions are fundamentally different from regular aspectual 
markers (progressive/habitual) which are generally positioned before the verb. 


The Diminutive/Attenuative Extension functions generally to weaken the effect of the 
action suggested by the verb. This weakening effect is viewed in terms of the duration and 
overall intensity of the action. Thus, when suffixed to a verb, it indicates that the intensity 
(force) of the verbal action on the object weakens, only part of the object is affected by the 
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action or the entire action lasts for a very short time. In the following examples, DIM = 
Diminutive. 


6a. Bih ki n5?5-td mangors wa 
Bih P2 press + DIM mango the 
‘Bih pressed the mango a little’ 


b. Bih ki no6-td nki wa 
Bih P2 drink + DIM water the 
‘Bih drank water a little bit (i.e. she drank a bit of water).’ 


c. Bih ki yé?é-td nda ya 
Bih P2 sweep + DIM house the 
‘Bih swept the house a little (i.e. she swept only part of it)’ 


The Iterative or Repetitive extension has the overall effect of multiplying the participants in 
an action as well as the spatial extent of the action. More concretely, when suffixed to 
intransitive verbs, it indicates that the action is (a) carried out or experienced by several 
people at different times in several places, (b) carried out or experienced over and again by 
the same subject. (IT = Iterative/Repetitive) 


Ja.bd ki wo-kd nsdaand 
people P2 fall+IT field 
‘People fell (at different times/ on different parts) on the field’ 


b. Suh ki dzén-kd tu mdnji 
Suh P2 urinate + IT on road 
‘Suh urinated (several times at different spots) on the road’ 


The iterative suffix may have a contextual variant which is used exclusively with transitive 
verbs. It indicates that verbal action is realized on several parts of the subject at different 
times. 


8. Suh ki s6-td nikwéé ni 
Suh P2 pierce + IT arm his 


‘Suh pierced his arm (on several parts)’ 


The Quantitative extension increases the objects that experience or are affected by the 
action implied in the verb. It is used exclusively with transitive verbs. (QUAN = 
Quantitative) 


9, Suh ki bén-td tsd?d ji 
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Suh P2 hang + QUAN clothes his 
‘Suh hung his clothes on the wall’ 


The simultaneous suffix expresses the meaning of ‘together’ or ‘at the same time’. When 
suffixed to a verb, it indicates that the action implicit in the verb is initiated and 
experienced by several subjects at the same time. The simultaneous is used exclusively 
with intransitive verbs. (SIM = Simultaneous) 


10. bilwin bya kisf dum-nd  wasd 
old (persons) the P2 Asp groan + SIM hospital 
‘The old people were groaning in the hospital’ 


The Random Suffix generally indicates that the action implicit in the verb is carried out 
randomly/roughly and it affects various parts of the object. It is used exclusively with 
transitive verbs. (RAN = Random) 


11. Bih ki tsu?u-ld nso6 wa 
Bih P2 till + RAN farm the 
‘Bih tilled the farm randomly/roughly’ 


Many other suffixes such as applicative (see Akoose), are also available in other 
languages. The researcher should be on the watch out for these. Also worthy of note is the 
fact that a stem in some languages may have two or even more extensions. This is however 
a rare occurrence in Grassfields Bantu languages which have a rather poor inflectional 
system compared to other Bantu languages. Researchers should also note that in addition to 
the fact that the extensions are restricted to occurring with verbs in particular verb classes, 
not all verbs in each class will accept the extension relevant for that class. Finally, some 
verb stems take forms which are identical with verbal extensions but cannot be separated 
from the verb stem. Such forms could be treated simply as formal elements which form an 
integral part of the verb root. Researchers interested in the phonology should consider 
morphophonemic changes at the juncture of verb root and extension. Comparing the 
extensions to their Proto-Bantu forms could also give interesting insights into various 
phonological and morphological processes. 


3. The Noun Phrase 


In this section, I examine the noun phrase’ which has received very little attention in 
syntactic studies. I will focus on the syntactic status of constituents that make up the noun 
phrase pointing out steps that a researcher could take to determine the exact status of a 
constituent in order to provide an adequate description of this phrase. The typical noun 


? In current studies, the noun phrase is termed a Determiner Phrase (DP) based on the consideration that the 
head of the nominal construction is actually the determiner (see Abney 1987) for this proposal. 
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phrase (henceforth NP) in Grassfields Bantu languages comprises a head noun in initial 
position followed by various modifiers. Modifiers include genitive phrases, adjectives, 
articles, demonstratives, quantifiers, interrogatives, possessive pronouns, etc. In what 
follows, I will present some of the very common and potentially generalizable 
characteristics of these modifiers and point out useful procedures in determining their 
syntactic status. 


3.1. The Genitive Phrase 


Genitive Phrases stand in various semantic relations to the head noun. Some are 
modificational, some possessive and some are frozen with the head noun into a sort of 
compound structure. In a system that seeks to preserve some form of isomorphism between 
form and meaning, these different semantic relations should be represented in the Phrase 
Structure system. Some of these semantic relations are listed below. 


a. Possessive Genitives 

A Possessive Genitive can be interpreted in one of two ways: (a) It can be interpreted as a 
pure possessor, i.e. the entity to which the head noun (N1) belongs. (b) It can also be 
interpreted as indicating a quality or other distinguishing mark by which a person or thing 
is characterized (genitive of description or quality). Some examples from Nweh and Bafut 
are given below. 


12a. akénddn 4 fia [Nweh] 
plantain AM chief 
‘The chief’s plantain.’ 
b.mi-lu? m.+ mangyé [Bafut] 


wine AM woman 
‘A woman’s wine.’ 

In the Nweh example, the genitive Phrase 4 ftia ‘of chief’ is interpreted as the possessor; 
the entity to which the head noun akénddn ‘plantain’ belongs. In the Bafut example, m.3 
mangyé ‘of woman’ can be interpreted as a pure possessor, or as indicating a quality or 
other distinguishing mark by which the head noun ‘wine’ is known. Thus the entire 
construction can either mean ‘wine that belongs to a woman’ or ‘a type of wine that 
women generally like (wine that is not very alcoholic).’ What is however common between 
the two interpretations is that the genitive phrase answers the question ‘which’ and its 
meaning determines the reference of the entire genitive construction. 


b. Genitives of Source/Origin 
The genitive of source/origin indicates the person, thing or place form which N1 comes, is 
acquired or sought. It also expresses racial, local or native origin, descent, etc. or the notion 
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of belonging to a place as deriving a title from it as its ruler. The following examples from 
Bafut illustrate genitives of source/origin. 


13a. m-f5 bi-fit c. fi-bwé f.4 sdriwata 
chief Bafut fish AM ocean 
‘Chief of Bafut.’ ‘Fish from the ocean.’ 


b. n-0 (a)mélika 
person America 
‘An American (a person from America).’ 


A common property between genitives of source/origin and possessive genitives is that the 
relation between the genitive phrase and the head noun is not intrinsic in the sense that the 
choice of one noun does not depend on that of the other. The head noun and the genitive 
noun in both cases are like two distinct terms in a relation; two separate entities that are 
loosely related to each other. This type of relation is referred to in the literature as 
Identificatory. Another interesting property is that, syntactically, genitives of possession 
and source/origin are treated in a majority of languages as separate entities from the head 
noun. A way of checking this is to try adding a plural morpheme and some modifiers to the 
construction. If a plural morpheme can attach to each of the nouns, then they are separate 
entities. If the morpheme can only attach to one of the nouns (usually the first), then the 
two nouns are treated as frozen into a unit. Similarly, if a determiner or adjective can be 
used to modify each of the nouns, then they are separate entities. 


c. Genitives of Purpose 
The genitive of purpose expresses the purpose for which the head noun is used. 


14a. lokén ntsa [Nweh] 
pot water 
‘A water pot (a pot used for fetching water).’ 


d. Genitive of Place 
The genitive of place indicates the place generally associated with the use of the head 
noun. 


14. fi-k0U f4 n-danwi [Bafut] 
bench AM church 
‘A church bench.” 


e. Genitive of Time 
This class of genitives indicates the time of use of the head noun. 
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15. n-tam m-bin [Bafut] 
shoes rain 
“Rain boots (shoes used when it rains).’ 


f. Genitives of Substance 
These indicate the material of which something is made or consists of. 


15.4-k0u (4)-khi [Bafut] 
bed cane 
‘A cane bed.’ 


The genitives discussed above (purpose, place, time and substance) are intrinsically linked 
to the head noun, where intrinsically linked means that they are treated along with the head 
noun as a unit. Other forms which exhibit a similar property are kinship terms and some 
body parts such as the following: 


16a. n-t## (a)-bd [Bafut] 
heart hand 
‘Palm of hand.’ 
b. myé fyo [Mbili] 
child chief 


‘Prince/princess.’ 


c.mago tyé [Mbil1] 
mother father 
‘Paternal grandmother.’ 


In the interpretation of the foregoing genitives (purpose, time, place, substance as well as 
the kinship terms and body parts), the genitive phrase serves to restrict the reference of the 
head noun. In contrast to the identificatory relation in genitives of possession/source, the 
genitive noun in this case specifies the kind of the reference of the head noun; it provides 
an answer to a question relating to the kind of. The semantic relation between the two 
nouns is such that the denotation of the construction as a whole is a subset of the 
denotation of the head noun alone. This semantic relation is often referred to as 
Classificatory, in contrast to the identificatory relation discussed above. A syntactic 
property that characterizes these genitives is that the genitive phrase is bound to the head 
noun. Bound is used here in a general sense to mean that the genitive phrase is inseparable 
from the head noun. In the case of the genitive of possession and source/origin treated 
earlier, we observed a number of properties which indicated that the head noun and the 
genitive phrase are two separate entities loosely linked together. Thus, for instance, each of 
the nouns could be freely pluralized, pre or post-modified or pronominalized. The genitives 
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immediately above do not exhibit this freedom. The genitive noun cannot be treated as a 
separate entity from the head noun. The two nouns are rather treated compositionally such 
that the overall meaning of the construction is the combined meanings of the head noun 
and the genitive noun. This may however not be true of all languages. Each construction 
should be carefully verified using inflections and nominal modifiers. If inflections such as 
the plural morpheme and modifiers such as determiners/adjectives are associated with the 
head noun alone, then the head noun and the genitive are frozen into a unit. If, on the other 
hand, each can take a plural morpheme and independent modifiers, then they are separate 
entities. 


g. Dependent Genitives 

The class I call dependent genitives, for want of a better name, is comprised of genitive 
phrases which stand in a close relation to the head noun akin to the one between the verb 
and its object. Dependent genitives are interpreted as separate entities from the head noun. 
However, the relation between the two entities is not as loose as that between the head 
noun and the possessive genitive for instance. At the same time, the relation between the 
two is not as close as that between the head noun and a genitive of substance. 

The most common type of dependent genitives are genitive phrases which mark inalienable 
possession and also genitive nouns that are interpreted as themes. Some examples are 
given below. 


17a. akpu 4 nbu [Nweh] 
leg AM dog 
“Leg of dog.’ 

b. fi-nkobi f.4 bi-f5 [Bafut] 


statue AM chiefs 
‘A statue of chiefs ( a statue representing chiefs).’ 


As regards their structural positions, dependent genitives pattern with possessive/source 
genitives in some languages in that they are treated as separate entities from the head noun. 
In other languages, they are frozen with the head noun. Inflections and modifiers will help 
show whether they are frozen with or are separate from the head noun. In a language in 
which dependent genitives are separate from the head noun, it is worth trying whether they 
occupy the same position as possessive/source genitives. To check this, use both 
possessive/source and dependent genitives in the same construction making sure that both 
modify the same noun. If their positions are freely interchangeable, then they probably 
occupy the same structural positions. If not, the linear order should be a basis on which to 
decide their structural positions. Checking binding relations will also help but this may be 
a little too technical for the beginner. 
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3.2. The Genitive/Associative Morpheme 


In all the examples of the genitive construction discussed in the preceding section, the 
genitive phrase is linked to the head noun by a genitive/associative morpheme which in 
some cases is simply a floating tone. The syntactic status and function of this morpheme 
has been, and remains, an area of controversy. Some scholars treat it as a dependent 
morpheme affixed to the genitive noun while others treat it as a preposition similar to ‘of 
in English or ‘de/di’ in Romance languages. I intend to point out the weaknesses of these 
approaches and to lead the researcher in a new direction that may eventually help decide 
the status and function of this morpheme. 


Analyzing the genitive/associative morpheme as a dependent morpheme means that it is 
attached to one of the two nouns since such morphemes always depend on some other 
element for morphological support. The most likely candidate to which it could be attached 
is the genitive noun. If it is a dependent morpheme, then we expect that it cannot be 
separated from the genitive noun to which it is attached. One way of testing whether it is a 
dependent morpheme or not is to try inserting an element between this morpheme and the 
genitive noun. In Bafut for instance, it is possible to position a possessive pronoun between 
the associative morpheme and the genitive noun. In the (a) example below, the possessive 
pronoun is in its normal position while in the (b) example it is preposed to a focus position. 


18a.ni-bd?3. nt mfd gh.a 
pumpkin AM chief my 
‘My chief’s pumpkin.’ 


b. ni-bd?3.—s nt gh.a2_=~mfd 
pumpkin AM my(Foc) chief 
‘A pumpkin of my (own) chief (as opposed to that of anyone else).’ 


The fact that the possessive pronoun can separate the associative morpheme from the 
genitive noun indicates that it is an independent morpheme. If it is an independent 
morpheme, then it could likely be analyzed as a preposition. Again this runs into a 
problem. Prepositions do not bear agreement morphology. The associative morpheme in 
Bantu in general agrees with the head noun. In Celtic and Berber languages where 
prepositions seem to bear agreement, the agreement-like property holds with respect to the 
object of the preposition. In Bantu, agreement is between the associative morpheme and 
the head noun. Again, most likely, the associative morpheme is not a preposition. One can 
get an intuitive grasp of it, perhaps, by thinking of the associative morpheme as being a bit 
like a pronoun, and thinking of the head noun as being the antecedent of that pronoun, so 
that the example in (18a) for instance would correspond to something like: ‘a pumpkin, 
that of my chief.’ This way we can at least explain the agreement since in these languages, 
pronouns generally agree with the head noun. This would mean that the structure of the 
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genitive construction in Grassfields Bantu is more complicated than what we see in English 
Possessive structures with ‘of.’ 


In the foregoing paragraphs, we talked about issues that could help to determine the 
Syntactic status of the associative morpheme. However, nothing has been said about its 
syntactic function. This is an issue that can better be handled within a particular theoretical 
framework. The researcher who is interested in a simple descriptive account of the 
Structure of the genitive construction may want to bear the following considerations in 
mind while analyzing the genitive morpheme: it could be an independent agreement 
morpheme, a Case morpheme, a semantically empty relational element that relates the two 
nouns like a conjunction that combines two constituents, etc. Whatever its role (function) 
turns out to be might not affect the structure of the genitive construction considerably. 


4. Adjectives 


The morphological structure and syntactic distribution of adjectives constitute interesting 
issues in the syntax of the NP as these give clues to the structure of the NP and also 
indicate a variety of syntactic processes. A first step to take in the study of adjectives 
would be to partition them into classes depending on their characteristics. One useful 
classification, which is fairly standard, is to group them into pure, derived and nominal 
adjectives. 


Pure Adjectives usually constitute a very restricted class, and most often, they occur in 
positions in which the others do not. Pure adjectives in Nweh are, for the most part, limited 
to size/dimension adjectives. This class includes at most 10 adjectives. In Bafut, pure 
adjectives include color terms and attributive adjectives. This class in Bafut contains only 
about five adjectives. Examples of pure adjectives in Nweh and Bafut are given below. 


19. Nweh 
a. fin ‘black.’ b. ban ‘red.’ c. f35 ‘white.’ d. mia ‘big/large.’ e. sia ‘long/tall.” 
f.kém ‘short/stout.’ 


20. Bafut 
a. -Sigint ‘nice/good.’ b. -bagit? ‘red.’ c.-fii ‘new.’ (the dash represents the 
position of an agreement morpheme). 


In some Grassfields Bantu languages (e.g. Bafut and Mbili), pure adjectives follow and 
agree with the noun they modify. In others (e.g. Nweh), they precede and do not agree with 
the noun they modify. Pure adjectives typically have an attributive function, but at times. 
pure adjectives of the Nweh type can be used predicatively, in which case they are 
obligatorily reduplicated as in (21). 
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21.ndr45 é finfin 
cloth is black 
‘The cloth is black.’ 


Derived Adjectives. The majority of adjectives in Grassfields Bantu are derived form verbs. 
They are generally statively-like verbal forms derived from transitive or unaccusative 
verbs. In their syntactic distribution, they often always follow and agree with the noun they 
modify. I illustrate with examples from Nweh. 


22a. n-gésa4n n-gd?d [transitive verb] 
com ground 
‘Ground corn.’ 


b. a-kénddn a-tia [transitive verb] 
plantain roasted 
“Roasted plantain.’ 

c.a-fi a-lfi [unaccusative verb] 


medicine sweet 
‘Sweet medicine.’ 


d.a-kénddn 4-buat [unaccusative verb] 
plantain soft 
‘Soft plantain.’ 


The adjectives derived from unaccusative verbs can be used predicatively as in ‘the 
medicine is sweet.’ In this usage, the adjective can be tensed, can take verbal extensions 
and can be modified by adjectival modifiers such as ‘very’, ‘slightly’, ‘extremely’, etc. By 
trying out various structures in which these adjectives can occur, one could figure out their 
internal structure as well as the structure of the NP in which they are used. 


Adjectival Nouns are pure nouns that are used as adjectives to modify other nouns. They 
are often restricted to occurring in positions preceding the noun they modify. | illustrate 
with examples from Bafut. 


23a. n-lwin m-angyé 
Old woman.’ 


b. i-d# nu 
‘Elderly person.’ 
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In these examples, the first noun is used as an adjective to modify the second. The internal 
structure of examples such as (23) pose quite a problem. Some analysts may decide to treat 
them as compounds. Notice however that these behave more like a genitive construction. 
In the examples above, their genitive properties are obscured by the fact they are singular 
(class 1a) nouns which take a tonal associative morpheme. If we elicit the plural forms of 
these examples, an associative morpheme will show up clearly. These properties indicate to 
us that the structure of an NP in which a noun is used to modify another as an adjective is a 
lot more complex than it appears on the surface. By comparing the behavior of the 
examples in (23) with those of genitive constructions and of ordinary compounds may help 
determine what the structure of these constructions is. 


5. Deriving Nouns 


Nouns in Grassfields Bantu can be derived form other word categories including verbs, 
adjectives, adverbs, nouns, etc. It is most common to derive a noun from a verb using a 
nasal consonant (nominalizer) which assimilates to the place of articulation of the initial 
consonant of the verb root. The result of the derivational process involving the nominalizer 
is often structures like the ones in (25) from Mbili. , 


25a.m-bve ndaga 
Nom-build house 
‘A builder.’ 


b.n-kku att 
Nom-shave head 
‘A barber.’ 


Nouns could also be derived (from verbs and other categories) using ordinary noun class 
prefixes. | illustrate the derivation of nouns from adjectives in Mbili using the noun class 
prefixes a- and ni-. 


26a. a-d3andi ‘foolishness’ from dzondi ‘foolish.’ 
b.a-kwim ‘deafness’ from kwim ‘deaf.’ 
c.ni-koo ‘tiredness’ from ko9 ‘tired,’ 
d.ni-fan ‘obesity’ from fan ‘fat’ 


Nouns could also be derived by compounding. The researcher should however exercise a 
lot of caution in analyzing a construction as a compound as what may look on the surface 
as a compound may actually be a genitive construction with a tonal associative morpheme. 
Two nouns occurring adjacent to each other in Grassfields Bantu do not immediately 
qualify as compounds. Constructions like the following from Mbili are often treated as 
compounds. 
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27a.my6 fyo c.jkaa mive 
child chief drum oil 
‘Prince/princess.’ ‘Drum of oil.’ 
b. ndi my6 d.myé6 tum 
old sibling child child abroad 
‘Babysitter.’ ‘Foreigner or non-native.’ 


While some of these constructions may qualify as compounds, some do not. Before 
treating any of such constructions in Grassfields Bantu as compounds, it is advisable to 
compare their properties with those of plain compounds and genitive constructions. 
Eliciting the plural forms of such constructions is often very helpful in such circumstances. 
Also, using modifiers such as adjectives and determiners in these constructions can also 
help. In this case, the aim is to see if the modifier is construed with the entire construction 
or just with one of the nouns. 


Another interesting class of derived nominals in Grassfields Bantu includes the following 
types from Bafut. 


28a. h-yd?d niwd b-angyé 
Nom-cry death women 
“Women’s mourning.’ 


b. ti-ntst 
Neg-mouth 
‘One who does not speak out to defend himself.’ 


c. f-fi?i-ni 
Neg-wash-body 
“One who does not bathe.’ 


The example in (a) usually has properties similar to those of the Poss-ing gerund in other 
languages like English. However, the positions of the subject NP in Grassfields Bantu 
differs from that in English. The examples in (b) and (c), which I call negative nominals, 
are an intriguing set in Grassfields Bantu. (28c) for example, like a Poss-ing gerund, 
exhibits mixed nominal and verbal properties. For instance, they can take adverbs (e.g. 
often), temporal adjuncts (e.g. for a week), they can be modified by determiners and 
adjectives, etc. The fact that these elements can take modifiers that are generally construed 
with verbs is intriguing given that the derived word is clearly a noun. Current thinking 
divides into two schools of thought on this issue. One school of thought considers the 
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nominals in (28) as syntactically derived from a projected VP (see Borer 1993) while the 
other treats them as a special class of nouns which have verbal properties (see Grimshaw 
1990). An investigation of the characteristics of these construction in Bantu will yield very 
interesting areas of study regarding the derivational processes involved. 


6. Function/Grammatical Words in the NP 


Articles (such as the, a), demonstratives (such as this, that, those), numerals (such as one, 
two, first, second) and quantifiers (such as many, every, all) are some of the most 
prominent grammatical/function words in the NP in Grassfields Bantu. The syntactic status 
of these elements is not often easy to determine. However, a careful study of their syntactic 
distribution and semantic interpretation may reveal much about their status and function 
and also uncover many syntactic processes affecting them or the nouns they modify. I have 
decided to treat them together in this section because, in some languages, they could 
belong in the same syntactic category — determiners. 


There are a variety of ways of testing whether some or all of these function words belong 
in the same syntactic category. One way is to use them with a noun from a specific noun 
class and check the agreement morphemes they bear. If the agreement morpheme is 
identical, then there are chances that they may belong in the same category. Most often, 
agreement shows that articles and demonstratives belong together, numerals pattern with 
adjectives while quantifiers constitute a class of their own. 


The nature of the agreement morphology on these elements is often not enough to decide 
whether or not they belong in the same syntactic category. To say the least, agreement 
morphology can only give a clue about how to begin to classify these elements. It has also 
proved useful to try using two or more function words together in the same NP. If they °” 
co-occur, then they probably belong in the same category. 


Most of these function words have the ability of occurring in more than one position in the 
NP. Most commonly, they occur in post-nominal position. However, they can also 00cu! ” 
pre-nominal position. The semantic interpretation often varies with their distributio™- 
pre-nominal position, they receive a contrastive focus reading. | illustrate this usiné 
examples in (29) from Nweh. 


29a. bofan mi 
cows those 
‘Those cows (over there).’ 


b. é-mi bofdn 
those cows 
‘Those cows (over there).’ 
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The example in (29b) can only be interpreted with contrastive focus reference to cows far 
away from speaker and listener as opposed to ones near speaker or near listener. This 
variation in the distribution is true of most of the function words. The distribution indicates 
a movement process which affects the noun or the function word. Deciding which of the 
two moves and the position to which it moves is useful in determining the positions in 
which constituents of the NP are generated. 


7. Sentence Structure 


The sentence structure often exhibits lots of variation in the distribution (syntactic 
positions) of constituents. This variation raises the fundamental question - what is the basic 
structure of the sentence in the language and what mechanisms are involved in deriving the 
surface distribution from the basic/underlying structure. This question constitutes the 
essential of syntactic analysis and has been a central issue in syntactic studies for over the 
years. In this section, I discuss a few basic steps that could be taken to determine the 
underlying structure of the sentence in a language. As an illustration of variation in word 
order, observe the distribution of the verb, the subject and the object in the following Bafut 
sentences. 


30a. Suh ki ma?4 nibd?5 nya 
Suh P2 throw pumpkin the 
‘Suh threw the pumpkin.’ 


b. nibd?3 nyaa ki m4?4 Suh 
pumpkin the P2 throw Suh 
‘The pumpkin was thrown by Suh.’ 


c. Suh ki ma?4 nibd?5 nyda ma?a 
Suh P2 throw pumpkin the throw 
‘What Suh did was throw the pumpkin.’ 


31a. kaa Suh ki wa?a nibd?3 ny4 ma?4 
Neg Suh P2 Neg pumpkin the throw 
‘Suh did not throw the pumpkin.’ 


b. kaa ntbd?d nyaa ki wa?d4 Suh ma? 
Neg pumpkin the P2 Neg Suh throw 
‘The pumpkin was not thrown by Suh.’ 


c. kaa Suh ki wa?a nibd?3 nyaa ma?é ma?a 
Neg Suh P2 Neg pumpkin the throw throw 
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‘Suh did was not throw the pumpkin (he kicked it).’ 


From this small data set, at least four different word orders emerge. In (30a) we have a 
Subject-Verb-Object order. In (30b) the order is Object-Verb-Subject and the one in (30c) 
is Subject-Verb-Object-Verb. In the negative sentences in (31) the verb is consistently in 
final position. (31a) has the order Subject-Object-Verb, (31b) exhibits an Object-Subject- 
Verb order while (31c) shows a Subject-Object-Verb-Verb order. If the researcher is able 
to determine which order is underlying” for each set of sentences (or for all the sentences), 
then he will have quite a variety of syntactic puzzles to account for. In particular, he will 
have to propose a variety of processes involved in the derivation of the surface word 
orders. 


But what are the steps that could be taken to determine the underlying word order? Two 
very basic and simple steps to take for a start are: 


1. Check out the word order possibilities in genetically related languages. This 
presupposes that the genetically related languages have been studied and claims made 
about their word order. Even if the languages have not been studied, knowing what the 
surface word order facts are by simply observing the data may give a clue to the 
underlying structure of the language under study. 

2. Consider the word order in the most natural and commonly attested sentences. This 
word order is likely to be the underlying word order while the structure attested in what 
sounds like a ‘special construction’ is likely derived from the more ‘natural’ structure. 
Simply counting the frequency of occurrence of the different structures may help in this 
direction. In some cases, the most frequent structure may turn out to be the underlying 
structure. 


While these two steps are simple and may give a clue to the underlying word order, they 
are, in themselves, insufficient to decide the underlying structure with any degree of 
certainty. Other more technical steps that will depend on the theoretical orientation and 
also on the type of construction under study should also be employed. 


8. Sentential Negation 


As seen from the examples in (31), sentential negation in Grassfields Bantu languages is 
marked by two negative particles: a sentence-initial particle and a sentence-internal 


particle. An interesting issue regarding sentential negation has been to determine the role of 
each of these particles. 


To determine the role and syntactic status of the sentence-initial negative particle, a simple 
step to take is to try using it in the same construction with other elements that generally 


At times the underlying order may not be any of those observed in the surface. 
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occur in sentence-initial position. Elements that are likely to occur in this position include 
complementizers and mood markers (conditional, imperative, etc.). The co-occurrence of 
the negative particle with a mood marker in sentence-initial position will indicate that they 
play distinct roles in the syntax. On the other hand, if the occurrence of the negative 
particle excludes mood markers for instance or vice versa, then the two elements most 
likely play an identical role in the syntax. For example, complementarity in the distribution 
of the sentence-initial negative particle and a mood marker could be taken to indicate that 
the negative particle marks negative mood in the sentence. 


The sentence-internal negative particle is often the most important negative element (in 
current terminology the head of the Negative Phrase). Just to be sure, try leaving out one of 
the negative particles (the sentence-initial or sentence-internal particle) from a clause. If 
one occurs without the other and the sentence is still a grammatical negative sentence, then 
the one that is present is probably the head of the negative phrase. 


The sentence-internal particle often causes a syntactic re-ordering of constituents of the 
sentence especially the verb and its object. In the examples in (31) for instance, when the 
negative particle is present, the object of the verb is adjacent to it while the verb itself it in 
sentence-final position. Determining what property of the sentence-internal negative 
particle causes this syntactic re-ordering of the sentence constituents could help, among 
other things, in working out the underlying structure of the sentence in a language under 
study. 


9. The Serial Verb Construction 


An interesting feature of the verb phrase in Grassfields Bantu languages is the Serial Verb 
Construction (henceforth SVC). This construction has been an interesting area of research 
for a long time with attention focused on the grammatical relations between the NPs and 
the verbs in the SVC (see Baker 1989 and references cited therein). My intention in this 
section is not to add the debate but simply to lead the beginner to identify this construction 
in his language of study and to begin to discover the individual properties of the SVC. 
This, I hope, will lay the basic foundation necessary for discussing the structure of the SVC 
in particular and that of the VP in general. 


A general defining characteristic of the SVC is that more than one verb occurs in the same 
clause with a single subject and a single specification of tense/aspect. In addition to this 
general property, all verbs following the first verb in the SVC in Bantu, usually bear a 
homorganic nasal consonant often termed a serialization morpheme. I illustrate these two 
properties using an example from Bafut. 


32.Suh lé si bind m-fere  fitigi 
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Suh P3 Prog. Wake up N-go out morning 
‘Suh used to get up and go out (of the house) in the morning.’ 


The two verbs ‘wake up’ and ‘go out’ share the same subject ‘Suh’ and the same 
specification for tense and aspect. The second verb bears the nasal prefix which is termed 
the serialization morpheme. This same morpheme also occurs in contexts which involve 
VP coordination. 


33. Suh ki you mitd nk n-wiirt nda. 
Suh P2 buy car and N-build house 
“Suh bought a car and built a house.’ 


We see then that the role of the nasal prefix is not as straightforward as it seems from 
simply looking at the SVC. Figuring out its role is thus important for understanding the 
structure of the VP as a whole. It may turn out that VP coordination actually involves some 
form of serialization (notice that the conjunction ‘and’ also bears a similar nasal element) 
or that verb serialization involves some form of coordination. Whichever way it turns out, 
the notions of verb serialization or VP coordination will have to be redefined. To begin to 
have a grasp of the of the differences or similarities between SVC and VP coordination, it 
is worth comparing an SVC containing transitive verbs with a clause involving VP 
coordination. Using larger constructions like embedded clauses in which the subject NP 
and the tense/aspect morphemes can be moved about could also be helpful. 


In addition to sharing some properties with VP coordination, the SVC has also been argued 
to involve some form of subordination (see Li and Thompson 1973). If the SVC involves 
subordination, this implies that it contains a CP like the subordinate structure ‘John said 
that Mary ate an apple.’ There are two tests that can be administered to check whether the 
SVC involves subordination. These tests are the locus of tense/aspect and NP extraction. 


In subordinate structures, the matrix verb has a distinct tense/aspect specification from the 
subordinate verb. In the example below for instance, the matrix verb is specified for the 
past tense while the subordinate verb is specified for the future. 


34, Suh ki st laanst md Bih kalo yuu mitd 
Suh P2 Prog spread that Bih F2 buy car 
‘Suh was spreading word that Bih will buy a car.’ 


If a language is found to have a distinct specification of tense/aspect for the first verb and a 


distinct one for the second verb in the SVC, then the SVC in that language involves 
subordination. 
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The second test involving NP extraction is a little more technical. The descriptive 
generalization goes as follows: When constituents are extracted, they can only move to 
positions from which they can bind their traces. If the extracted constituent moves beyond 
a clause boundary, it cannot bind its trace and so such extractions must be banned. In the 
example in (34) for instance, we cannot extract anything form the embedded clause and 
move it to sentence-initial position since the extracted constituent will move across a 
clause boundary. If SVCs involve subordination, the implication then is that the second 
verb is in a subordinate clause. As such, extracting the object of the second verb, for 
instance, to sentence-initial position should be blocked by the subordinate clause boundary. 
The researcher should therefore elicit an SVC in which the second verb has an object. If it 
is possible to move this object to sentence-initial position, then the SVC does not involve 
subordination. 


There are many other properties of the SVC which the researcher can identify by carefully 
examining the individual properties of the verbs, the nature of the events expressed by the 
SVC; that is whether the events are consecutive, alternating or simultaneous and also by 
examining the grammatical relations between the verbs and other elements especially the 
subject and object NPs in the SVC. Until these properties are properly characterized, any 
attempt to account for the structure of the SVC in particular and that of the VP in general 
will be futile. 


10. Conclusion 


In this paper, I set out to point out issues that could be of interest to a researcher working 
on the syntax of a Grassfields Bantu language. Although the discussion centered on 
Grassfields Bantu languages, some of the ideas expressed could also be extended to other 
Bantu languages. Issues regarding the genitive construction and the SVC, for instance, are 
generally true of a majority of Bantu languages. 


It is clearly obvious that the discussion is far from exhaustive. In a short essay of this 
nature, it is impossible to handle even a fifth of the interesting issues in the syntax of 
Grassfields Bantu languages. However, the discussion can serve as an initial step towards a 
more in depth study covering a wider variety of areas in Bantu syntax. I hope the beginner 
as well as the experienced researcher will find this useful. 
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Like in many American universities, Wardhaugh’s An Introduction to Sociolinguistics 
(Wardhaugh1986) is the basic textbook used for the course of sociolinguistics at the 
university of Yaounde 1. Although its contents reflect the state of the current published 
literature in sociolinguistics which is predominantly about the Anglo-Saxon culture, 
special effort is made that its material be adapted to a Cameroonian context. To my 
students, this book thus ceases to be a vehicle of the Anglo-Saxon culture but rather 
propels them to explore the richness of their own cultures. This paper seeks to lay out some 
of the salient notes from an African perspective suggested by the reading of this book and 
which are likely to be of interest to a wider audience of sociolinguists and it also introduces 
the subsequent squibs in the present volume; much more specifically, it shows how the 
subsequent squibs are an illustration of various issues raised in Wardhaugh’s book as they 
pertain to an African society. 


1. Non human objects as participants to speech acts. 


Although one primarily thinks of human beings as the active participants to speech acts, 
Wardhaugh gives two interesting examples about non human beings taking part in a 
speech act. The first example concerns the Ojibwa people where, upon hearing the 
clapping of the thunder, a man asks his wife: did you hear what was said? (i.e. what the 
thunder said.) The second example is about John Duck asking a stone that was presumably 
stolen whether it used to live in his pavilion. African cultures are replete with similar 
examples and their occurrence is in fact part of their commonsense knowledge, a topic 
Wardhaugh addresses under ethnomethodology. More specifically, Wardhaugh comments 
that “this commonsense knowledge helps us to classify and categorize what is out there, 
and guide us in interpreting what is out there” ( Wardhaugh 1986: 251) 


Thus, in many African cultures, the owl is a transmitter of a bad message. For the Ngie of 
the Northwest province of Cameroon, there is a snake that has no head and no tail and 
which is called anep: it is considered a bad omen for death. There is also a green snake 
which, even if you find it in your bed, you should not kill it because it announces the birth 
of twin children in your house. If one meets a chameleon while going to the market, this is 
interpreted as a good omen. For the Awing of the Northwest province of Cameroon, when 
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a cat cries around a compound at night, it announces someone’s death. The Awing also 
believe that a green snake is a human being, more specifically that green snakes are twins 
and should therefore never be killed. For the Ewondo of Cameroon, an ant that crawls on 
your finger tells you that you will eat meat. A scorpion is considered as a partner for witch 
doctors because it usually reveals them things. If you meet goats or sheep standing on 
their hind legs, this is considered also as a bad omen. If on a trip one finds a rat with rays 
on its skin that suddenly goes in front of you , one knows that he will be lucky where he is 
going for the Nande of eastern Democratic Republic of the Congo. 


Frida’s paper in this volume “non human objects as participants in speech acts within the 
Nso cultural society” as well as Ngum Comfort’s paper “provoked thunder strikes in 
Bafut”, Mvakang Clotaire’s paper “la communication avec les étres vivants non humains 
chez les sanaga de Ngoro”, Akeriweh’s paper “en dehors des personnes qui peut parler 
dans notre culture?”, Dangang Virginie’ s paper “la communication entre les hommes et les 
animaux dans le village Balengou 4 !’ouest du Cameroun”, Misse’s paper on the “Dualas 
and the sea,” Kenfac Lucy’s paper “communication between the living and the dead in the 
Bamileke and the Kenyang cultures” expatiate on this topic of “non human objects as 
participants to speech acts.” 


II. Styles in speech. 


In sociolinguistics, the style of speech refers to whether the speech is formal or informal, 
the choice of style being governed by circumstances: for example in ceremonial occasions, 
the speech used is formal whereas in casual conversations or in conversations between 
intimates, a more informal or casual speech is chosen (Wardhaugh 1986:48). Cameroonian 
students easily understand the difference between formal and informal speech when they 
refer to the way they would speak French in class (formal speech) or in the market 
(informal speech). The same difference can be established between English as spoken in 
class (formal) and the use of Pidgin English (informal) which is mostly used in more casual 
conversations between friends. Although it looks natural for a speaker to choose informal 
or formal speech depending on the circumstances, the knowledge of the informal speech 
may become a burden to him when he suddenly lives in a milieu where the community that 
uses a more formal speech uses the knowledge of this informal type of speech as a weapon 
to deride him. The paper by Antoine Owona, “Petit Négre” is an illustration of such a 
situation. Besides giving illustrative examples of informal French, it tells his experience in 
France where his knowledge of informal speech of French was used against him by his 
colleagues in a catholic seminary to express what he considered racist remarks against him. 
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III. Color terminology. 


According to Wardhaugh (1986:233), it is believed that communities that show little 
technological development employ the fewest color terms; societies in intermediate stages 
have an intermediate number. Following Berlin and Kay (1969), if a language has names 
for only two colors, they will be black and white or dark and light; if it has a third color, it 
will be red; if it has a fourth and a fifth color, this will be yellow and green (in any order); 
if it has a sixth and a seventh color, this will be blue and brown. Whereas this seems to be 
verified in nouns of colors used in African languages, Diokdi Kotva Jonas’paper “La 
taxinomie des couleurs, des années, et des jours chez les Masa du Cameroun” shows that a 
society not necessarily developed may have a great number of colors. The Masa have ten 
different colors. The paper also illustrates how the Masa subdivide the year and the days, 
that is, how their folk taxonomy of the year and the days looks like. 


Notice that, although a given language might have names for some colors, its speakers will 
often identify the other colors, using the names of natural phenomena. For example, 
Kouémou Béatrice (personal communication) points out that in Fe’efe’e, there are names 
for three colors: the white (fhaatap), the black (sisi) and the red (pa’pa’). The term for the 
word color is “leh.” The Fe’efe’e nevertheless recognize the green (ya’hie) which means 
the fresh palm fronds. These always have a green color. They also refer to the green color 
as “nkoo tena,” literally, the sap (nkoo) of a tree (tena (type of tree). The blue 
color is called “molina.” This is a term borrowed from French “marine.” They also use 
the word “nkenke” to refer to a multicolored object, or an object without a precise color. 
The Fe’efe’e do not have a special term for “gray” and “ orange.” However, they can 
designate these two colors by using circumlocutions like the following: 


seh pa’ pu tam mbak 
black like sky period rain 
“black like the period of rain”, i.e. gray 


ya pa’ pa’ nam buonza 
it’s red like sun evening 
“red like the sun in the evening”, i.e. orange. 


Worth noting also is the meaning that the Fe’efe’e attribute to the basic colors. According 
to Kouémou Béatrice, the black color is the color of the skin (black people) and for her 
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tribe, it is part and parcel of the human being. That is why, when a relative dies, the 
Fe’efe’e show their affliction by wearing a black dress. 


The red is the color of blood. This color is highly respected among the Fe’efe’e because it 
is considered as the bearer of life. It is mostly used in the rituals and religious ceremonies. 
The red color also inspires fear and evil. That is why a red cloth strip tied on a tree 
somewhere is more awe-striking than a gun for the Fe’efe’e. It is also the color of the 
ghosts. Depending upon the way one wants to use it, it can be used for cleansing purposes 
or in witchcraft. 


The white color is the color of death. A corpse is shrouded in a white cloth, and people 
wear white clothes or objects of white color that they tie on their wrists and on their waists 
to send the dead away from the human beings. Widows wear white dresses and the orphans 
carry a white bracelet around the wrist during a relative long period of time in order to 
prevent the spirit of their husband or father from disturbing the serenity of their family 
lives. The ashes and the powder of kaolin are considered white. They are used to invoke 
the spirits of the dead or to visit the world of the dead by the sorcerers and then come back 
without being seen. Also people smear their faces and their bodies with this white powder 
during rituals or special dances dedicated to the dead. The white powder is also used to 
chase the bad spirits because, according to the Fe’efe’e, bad spirits who are white get 
scared away by the white color. Following an explanation that was given to Kouémou 
Béatrice, it seems that when bad spirits see a sick person smeared with white powder and 
laying on the floor, they come to him thinking that he is one of them. They then try to take 
him with them, but, in so doing, they simply take away the deadly spirit in the sick person 
and leave a living human being. 


IV. Speech acts. 


Speaking about speech acts, Wardhaugh (1986:283) points out that performatives must 
meet felicity conditions to be successful. Those conditions are the following: (a) a 
conventional procedure must exist and that procedure must specify who says what; (b) all 
participants must properly execute this procedure and carry it through to completion; (c ) 
the necessary thoughts, feelings and intentions must be present in all parties. Although 
these felicity conditions are generally valid in such ceremonies as marriage, initiation rites, 
the third condition seems to be systematically violated in many cultures of the northwest of 
Cameroon when dealing with the chief, called “fon” during his acquisition of new wives. 
As clearly illustrated in Bonaventure Sala’s paper “Fon’s acquisition of wives as a form of 
perfomative utterance: a case study of the grassfields cultures in the Northwest province of 
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Cameroon”, the chief needs only to point his finger to a girl and that girl becomes his wife. 
Neither her feelings nor those of her parents are taken into consideration once the chief has 
decided to possess a girl as his wife. Ngamngne Louise’s “fonctionnement des sociétés 
secrétes dans |’ ouest Cameroun: le cas du ‘famla’”, is another paper that shows the force 
of performative utterances. It relates for example the case of a person who is waylaid into 
belonging to a secret society, who is asked to pay a chicken as a condition to belong to that 
society, but what is referred to as chicken in that secret society is a human being. If one 
fails to offer as a sacrifice a close relative of his to that society, he is condemned to die. 


V. Politeness. 


As pointed out in Wardhaugh (1986:294), Brown and Levinson have constructed a general 
theory of “politeness” which depends on a concept of “face”: “face is something that is 
emotionally invested, and that can be lost, maintained, or enhanced, and must be constantly 
attended to in interaction. In general, people cooperate in maintaining face in interaction, 
such cooperation being based on the mutual vulnerability of face.” Although this is verified 
in conversations among Cameroonians, there is a certain type of interactions where abuses 
are used in a ritualistic manner. Whereas abuses would be considered as a way of 
damaging an interlocutor’s face, when used in such a ritualistic manner, they are accepted 
as a way of addressing the positive needs of the interlocutor, namely in making him behave 
like the other members of his group (Mutaka and Lenaka 1999). Frida Kong Limnyuy’s 
paper’ s “ abuses in Nso” expatiates on this topic of abuses. 


Of interest for the topic of politeness is also Dangang Virginie’s paper “l’expression des 
sentiments lors de la courtoisie d’une fille chez les Balengou du Cameroun.” In this paper, 
she tells how a man addresses the father of the girl he wants to court by saying something 
like “you must be a rich person. I saw a chicken that can lay beautiful eggs in your 
compound.” The father will thus feel flattered and is likely to encourage the boy to court 
his daughter. In case he does not, he will refuse politely by saying something like “if you 
start throwing pebbles onto the window of my daughters, they will no longer have nice 
dreams.” Dangang Virginie also gives several examples of politeness formulas a boy uses 
when addressing his fiancée, especially if he wants a favor from her. He will for example 
tell her the following: “I would like you to become the person to cook my cassava bread,” 
or “ I would like you to be the mother of my twins, the object of my boastfulness.” In the 
Bamileké culture, a woman with twins is revered. A man will thus use this cultural belief 
to convince a girl to become his spouse. A refusal on the part of a woman will not be 
categorical: it will be done indirectly so as not to anger the boy. 
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VI. Ethnography of communication 


To facilitate the description of a communicative event, Dell Hymes uses the acronym 
SPEAKING that stands for: setting and scene (S), that is, the time and place where the 
event takes place; participants (P), that is, speaker-listener, addressor-addressee, sender- 
receiver; ends (E), that is a recognized outcome of an exchange and personal goals that the 
participants seek to achieve; act sequence (A), that is the actual form and content of what is 
said, such as the difference between a public lecture and a conversation at a cocktail party; 
key (K), that is the tone, manner or spirit in which a message is conveyed; instrumentality 
(1), that is the choice of the channel of communication which can be oral or written, and the 
actual forms of speech like the language dialect, the register that is chosen; norms of 
interaction and interpretation (N), for example loudness of speech, the gaze return, the kind 
of behavior expected for example in church; genre (G), that is a clearly demarcated type of 
utterance such as poems, proverbs, riddles, sermons, prayers, lectures, etc. (Hymes 1974). 
One type of communicative event that is worth describing is what happens during 
traditional ceremonies. These ceremonies generally are held in a specific setting; the 
participants may at times include non human beings like spirits or deities, their ends are 
usually various such as fighting natural calamities, getting rid of evildoers, scolding the 
recalcitrant members of a society, helping young people mature, and so on. In a nutshell, all 
the elements of the acronym SPEAKING are what renders a traditional ceremony unique in 
its genre. Because traditional ceremonies are part and parcel of life in Cameroon, and 
because each of them exposes unique features of traditional life in Africa which are of 
interest for a sociolinguistic description and which, unfortunately, run the risk of being lost 
because of the influence of the western world, a number of squibs have been included in 
this volume that describe such traditional ceremonies. Those squibs are the following: 
Wandji Leopold’s “Les cérémonies d’ initiation dans quelques tribus camerounaises (bafia, 
massa, bamileké, betifang),” Mabou Fodop’s “L’ exhumation des cranes chez les Bamileké 
du Bamendjou,” Harerimana’s “l’acte d’accouchement et les rites qui l’entourent dans la 
société burundaise,” as well as “la cérémonie de dot au Burundi,” and Ngum Comfort 
Che’s “the announcement and fight of a natural calamity in Bafut.” 


As indicated in the titles, Harerimana’s two papers are about Burundi. In her paper 
“l’acte d’accouchement et les rites qui |’ entourent dans la société burundaise,” she reveals 
a special language register used during the ceremonies surrounding the birth of a child and 
the meaning of symbols and gestures used in those ceremonies. 

In her paper “la cérémonie de dot au Burundi,” Harerimana describes how, during the 
ceremony of the dowry, the girl is referred to as a young cow that the boy’s father is 
looking for to alleviate the loneliness of his young bull (meaning his boy). Metaphorical 
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language is used throughout the ceremonies in such a way that children would be unable to 
understand what is going on. 

Mabou Fodop’s paper on the exhumation of the skull is interesting because it shows how 
the Bamileké, an ethnic group of Cameroon, closely associate their deceased to their life 
activities as participants to the communicative event. 

Wandji’s paper on initiation ceremonies shows the educational impact of these ceremonies 
on its members, more specifically, they teach the individual the traditional customs of his 
society and the behavior he is supposed to have in society, the interpretation of natural 
phenomena; they also give him the ability to resolve certain problems with the help of his 
deceased ancestors with whom he communicates. 

Ngum Comfort Che’s paper describes how the Bafut can act collectively as a community 
under the leadership of their chief (fon) to fight a natural calamity. 


About traditional ceremonies, I would like to observe that they are so many in Cameroon 
that the ones described here are a mere sample. I would just like to mention ceremonies 
dealing with funerals and which are also prevalent especially in the Bamileké community. 
In one such ceremony, once the death of a parent is announced, the in-laws exhibit a 
curious behavior worth mentioning here in that one needs to know their customs in order to 
understand why they behave in an apparently strange way. According to Mbaze Mbana Luc 
(personal communication), the in-laws go to the funerals as if they were going to a party. 
They carry food, drinks, traditional music instruments. They go to the location where the 
funeral is held while singing and dancing at the rhythm of drums. Other in-laws join them 
there as if they were gathering for a big party. Some of these in-laws imitate the 
movements that the deceased used to execute, his way of speaking or dancing and wearing. 
This looks strange because, while the other relatives of the deceased are mourning him, 
these in-laws seem to celebrate the event by dancing. As Mbaze Luc says, that is their 
custom. One simply has to understand and accept it. Mbaze Luc also mentions that these 
in-laws use metaphorical language when speaking of the deceased. They for example say 
the following: “a baobab tree has fallen down.” Or, “we have heard that there is an 
elephant that died here; we have come to claim our part of the meat of this elephant in 
order to eat it. Give us our share, otherwise we will disrupt your ceremonies.” By “the 
falling of the baobab tree” or “the death of the elephant” they refer to the deceased. 
Because the relatives of the deceased understand this language, they will not get angry; on 
the contrary, they will give promises to these in-laws, eventually food and drinks in order 
to appease them. They know that this is the way for the in-laws to mourn their deceased 
and that it is their special way of honoring him. 
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VII. Vaneties of talk 


Wardhaugh (1986:238-244) observes that there are societies that appreciate silence and 
others where the mere action of talking is considered a pleasure. Citing Basso (1972), 
about the Western Apache of east-central Arizona, he comments that people are silent 
when they are uncertain, or when meeting strangers, or at the beginning of a relationship. 
To them, silence is communicative and it can communicate respect, comfort, support, 
disagreement, uncertainty, etc. He also cites the example of the Bella Coola of British 
Colombia for whom talk is one of the great pleasures. 


One of the ethnic groups who openly take pride in the pleasure they derive from talking are 
the Eton of Cameroon. Their local drink is a great incentive to let them talk. They can 
discuss about anything, and sometimes, one has the impression that they like to tease you 
just to make you speak. According to Mvogo Béatrice, an Eton speaker, the Eton women 
like to gossip a lot, laughing at other people. One will often find women quarreling outside 
and people surrounding them because they find such a situation highly entertaining. 


The Basaa, another ethnic group of Cameroon, also like to talk. Take the example of the 
family of my former landlord. You will often hear husband and wife talking at the same 
time, and one always has the impression that they are quarreling. I personally believed that 
the woman was crazy because she always talked very loudly and never cared to listen to 
what the addressee has to say. However, I have noticed that her children behave in the 
same way. They will start answering a question long before one has finished asking it. 
They do not always seem to respond correctly as they do not hear the question, but they 
will indulge in making their own comments, and at times, catch some of the points the 
interlocutor is making and start responding to such points without any pause. They too 
always speak loudly. A foreigner might easily misinterpret this way of speaking and think 
that they are angry. But this is not always the case. This actually happened to me. I once 
called the landlord to my place because I wanted to justify the fact that I had already paid 
his rent. He started talking very loudly to me although I knew that he is a respectable 
person who would not shout at me without any reason. As I was surprised, I became 
somehow angry and asked him why he was getting angry at me. He assured me that this is 
his way of talking and that he was not angry at all. I then realized that what I always 
interpreted as everyday quarreling at his place was probably the way they conduct their 
conversations. 


To confirm the pleasure of talking for the Basaa people, Yebga Suzy Hortense, a Basaa 
native speaker, points out that the Basaa are extremely “noisy.” They will spontaneously 
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shout with joy when they hear some good news, such as the birth of a new child, a wedding 
of a friend, the arrival of a visitor, etc. Even in situations of mourning or sorrow, talk is 
used for consoling, encouraging the bereaved, etc. To her, silence makes a visitor ill at 
ease. It gives the impression that one is not appreciated. She also points out that the best 
story tellers are admired and almost revered just like traditional chiefs. In the evenings, 
most people like to congregate around a fire telling stories, legends, tales, as a way to train 
themselves into becoming expert story tellers. 


I would like to point out that this way of indulging in talk is not characteristic of the older 
people. According to Madeleine Ngo Ndjeyiha who is a Basaa speaker (personal 
communication), the request of an old man is manifested through his eyes. In other words, 
he does not have to formulate many words to make a request. You will understand this 
request through the few words he addresses you. Thus, if he says that something is 
beautiful, this means that you should give it to him. Or if he asks a question like the 
following: “do your clothes still fit you?” This simply means that he wants you to give 
him those clothes. Ngo Ndjeyiha also points out that when a girl is asked for marriage, she 
has to refuse first. If she accepts, this means there are problems. To say no, she says 
something like: “I will think about it.” 


As for the Ewondo, another ethnic group of central Cameroon, the speaker does not hold 
the floor for a long time. He usually involves the listener by making him repeat part of 
what he is saying. 


Note also that the situation will often determine whether silence or talk is required. For the 
Nso people of Cameroon, for example, when somebody dies, people are expected to sit 
quietly. Here, silence is communicative for it is done either to meditate, in prayers, for the 
soul of the deceased, or to show the deep sorrow and feeling for the deceased, according to 
Moye Judith (personal communication). Silence is also required of young people when 
they meet their elders in the Nso community. Only the elder is allowed to initiate the 
greeting and the younger can then answer. Other situations that require much talking in the 
Nso culture are for example at a memorial service or a death celebration. According to 
Moye Judith (personal communication), much speaking and jubilation portray the 
seriousness of the occasion. Anybody who is silent will be questioned whether he is sick or 
not satisfied with the death of just this one person, in other words, whether he wants other 
family members to die after the one whose memorial service is being celebrated. 


I would also like to point out that, for a foreigner visiting Yaoundé for the first time, he 
might find the local people abusive. They simply delight in abusing you if you make the 
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slightest mistake. I for example witnessed it on several occasions while I was conducting 
research on Ndemli with my consultant. If a child failed to bring her what she required, she 
would start calling her names as if she was angry. This also occurs frequently with taxi 
drivers. If instead of paying the required 140 CFA francs, you for example pay 130 francs, 
the taxi driver will start abusing you, calling you all sorts of names, e.g. you are a thief, 
your head is like the one of a cow, you walk on wooden sticks because you are poor, etc. 
One day, I happened to drive near a pedestrian who was pushing a cart. He started telling 
me to go and throw away my old stove (meaning my car that was relatively nice). It is not 
that these people are mean towards you, they merely delight in abuses whenever they are 
given the opportunity to do so. 


I have also included a squib entitled “L’usage de la parole chez les bafang” by Kouémou 
Béatrice who elaborates on the circumstances when silence or talk is warranted in her 
community. 


VIII. Taxonomy. 


As pointed out in Wardhaugh, people categorize the reality in different ways, depending 
upon their culture. 


Taking the example of the color spectrum, most Cameroonian tribes recognize three main 
colors: white, red and black. According to my Cameroonian students, the black color 
symbolizes misery, nastiness, sadness whereas the white color symbolizes the spirits. Thus, 
the spirits and ghosts are believed to be white. The red color symbolizes different things in 
different areas. In some areas, it symbolizes horror, for example death by accident or 
murder, that is, where blood is spilled. In other areas, it symbolizes life, joy as is the case 
for the Sanagas of southern Cameroon. In these areas, every happy event is represented by 
the red color. Thus, upon delivering a baby, the mother is smeared with red oil and the 
front of the house is painted in red. People also wear red clothes and use red instruments 
for celebrating the event. 


Time subdivision also varies with different Cameroonian tribes. In general, the subdivision 
of time into years depended on agriculture, that is, before the arrival of the white man. For 
the Bamileke, the year starts with the planting of corn and ends when they are about to 
proceed to the following planting season. For the Beti-fang, the year extends from the 
planting of the cucumber seeds until their harvesting. For the Sanagas, the beginning and 
the end of a year is announced by the appearance of certain animals. 
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As for months, they are in general regulated by the appearance of the moon. The 
subdivision of a month into weeks also varies. In general, the Bamilekés have an eight-day 
week cycle where the names of the different days correspond to names of markets. For the 
Beti-fangs, the week may last three or four days depending upon the number of days each 
group must spend without controlling their traps for catching games in the bush. 


The attribution of names is also interesting for taxonomy in that each community has a way 
of assigning names to individuals to classify them. In general, there is a category of people 
who get special names because of the circumstances in which they are born. According to 
Leopold Wandji (personal communication), for the Bamenas, a Bamileké tribe, if a 
child’s name ends in [mei], this means that he is a twin and his immediate younger brother 
is called Kemegni. Special events also determine the attribution of names for the Beti- 
fangs. For example, if a couple’s children usually die, the newborn children are given 
names of trees or animals believed to be strong. Examples of such names are: “Moneze,” 
that is a small panther, “Oveng,” that is a very sturdy tree that grows in southern 
Cameroon and to which the Betis attibute the magical power of chasing the bad spirits. The 
Nande of eastern DRC (i.e. Congo, former Zaire) also have a rigid way of attributing 
names so that, given a name, one immediately knows where he is situated among his 
brothers and sisters. These names are: 

Paluku or Baluku, Kambere, Mumbere: the eldest son 

Kambale: the boy following Paluku 

Kasereka or Kamate: the third boy after Kambale 

Kakule: the fourth boy after Kasereka 

Katembo: the fifth boy after Kakule 

Kavusa or Mbusa: the sixth boy after Katembo 

Katungo or Ndungo: the last child (male or female) 

Kahindo: the first boy coming after a girl or several girls 

Masika: the eldest daughter 

Kavira: the second girl after Masika 

Kaswera or Kavugho: the third girl after Kavira 

Kahambu: the fourth girl after Kaswera 

Katungu: the fifth girl after Kahambu 

Kyakimwa: the sixth girl after Katungu 

Kahindo: the first girl coming after one or several boys. 


Talking about taxonomy, I have also included a paper by Kouémou Béatrice entitled “La 
taxinomie du temps chez les Fe’efe’e du Cameroun.” It shows how the Fe’efe’e 
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subdivide the year into different seasons that could be equated to the western idea of 
twelve months and the week into eight days. 


IX Taboo and euphemism 


As mentioned in Wardhaugh (1986), language is used to avoid saying certain things as well 
as to express them. “Certain things are not said, not because they cannot be, but because 
‘people don’t talk about those things’; or, if those things are talked about they are talked 
about in very roundabout ways. In the first case we have instances of linguistic taboo; in 
the second we have the employment of euphemisms so as to avoid mentioning certain 
matters directly.”(Wardhaugh 1986:236). 


African languages are replete with euphemistic expressions because certain words are 
taboos. Take the case of the Nande of the Democratic Republic of the Congo: for a married 
woman, the mere name of her husband is taboo. If one’s husband’s name is for example 
“Mutaka” which means” “soil, earth”, the wife can no longer use that word. She will 
replace it by “ o-mu-kungu” which also means soil. In former times, names of gods were 
taboo. The mere pronunciation of Nyamuhanga “God” for the Nande, was such a strong 
taboo that the whole village was obliged to move and the houses burnt because the land 
had been desecrated by the uttering of this word. 


Nassuna Lucia’s squib “taboo and euphemistic expressions in Ewondo” expatiates on this 
topic, giving examples of commonly taboo words and euphemistic expressions that can be 
found in several other African cultures. Among some of the taboo words Nassuna discusses 
in her paper, Azaa Béatrice (personal communication) has these forms in Mbuh, a 
Grassfields Bantu language of the Northwest province of Cameroon: 


Taboo word Euphemism 

tson “make love” noka “sleep” 

tsén “vagina” nan “buttocks” 

bin “penis” kha’ “light” 

non “anus” dong “cup” 

nyi “excrete” gheri “grass” 

tsené “to pee” mindon § “press my cup” 


As a conclusion to these introductory notes, needless to say that what is presented in the 
following squibs is a mere sample of the richness of the African cultures as evidenced in 
Cameroonian cultural events. 
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Non-Human Objects as participants in speech acts 
within the Nso Cultural Society 
by Frida Kong 


Within the cultural milieu, participants in speech acts need not only to be human 
beings. As has been noticed in many African cultures, non-human objects also take part in 
speech acts. For example, the position of the new moon in the sky is of great importance to 
the Igbo people of Nigeria. Just by looking at its position the people can tell whether it is a 
sign of good luck or of bad luck. (cf. Chinua Achebe’s Arrow of God). In this short article 
which is principally based on the Nso cultural society, we will see how non-human objects 
participate in speech and how they influence the lives of the indigenous people. 

The Nso people are found in the North West Province of Cameroon and they are 
the main occupants of Bui Division besides the Noni and Oku people. The people have a 
set of traditional beliefs which guide them in their communication with non-human 
objects. Through these traditional beliefs, they are able to communicate with non-human 
objects like plants (precisely the “peace plant” or the “kiken”), animals, birds, parts of the 
human body and the spherical bodies. 

To begin with plants, we will talk mainly about the “peace plant” known as 
““kiken” within the Nso society. This plant is of great importance in the society and the 
message it conveys varies from one aspect of social life to another. 

Within the Fondom, this plant is a great linguistic communication tool. It serves as 
a gong or a towncrier when the Fon wants to make an important announcement and this is 
mostly done on market days. Instead of sending a towncrier, a messenger is sent from the 
palace with a fresh stalk of the “peace plant”. He carries it round the market, in silence, 
then comes out to the market square. By the time he comes out, a crowd has already 
gathered at the square to hear the message that he has for them for the act of carrying the “ 
peace plant” round the market has a message to communicate: ‘the Fon has a message for 
you and his messenger is ready to communicate it to you at this very moment.” 

Apart from being of much importance within the Fondom, the “peace plant” is also 
used within religious circles, be they Christian or traditional religions. During lectionary 
processions in church, women hold the “kiken” in their hands and dance with it. At this 
point, the plant signifies peace, love and unity. It is the same message that it carries within 
the traditional religious circle. During one religious rite known as “ Sho’” which mostly 
takes place in Big compounds, (i.e. the residence of a notable ), the “kiken” is used as & 
sign of peace and unity. Every member of the family carries palm wine to the family head 
who pours it in the calabash in which the “kiken” plant grows. As he pours it, he utters 
words of reconciliation, unity, peace and love and any family member who takes part in 
this rite is bound to the other family members. They are then one. 

The “kiken” is also used to demarcate sacrificial and sacred grounds. In most “big 
compounds”, the “kiken” grows in front of the family head’s house. At this point, it tells 
everyone that, that is the place in which the family’s sacrifices to the ancestors are 
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performed. It could also mean an area where some family medicine has been buried and no 
one is allowed to walk on this ground or to cut the stalks of the “kiken” plants, growing 
there. 

Apart from plants, animals and birds also communicate linguistically with human 
beings. It is believed in Nso that when a dog cries (crying not barking) incessantly 
throughout the night, it is announcing the death of someone in the neighbourhood. It is also 
believed that when a bee flies into the house and roams about for a long time, it is 
announcing a guest. Owls on their part are believed to be signs of ill-omen when they 
perch around the house and cry. This explains why in most homes, when an owl cries just 
nearby, the occupant or occupants come out and send it away either by shouting at it or by 
stoning it. 

Other non-human objects which communicate linguistically are parts of the body. It 
is widely believed in Nso that if while going for a journey, a man kicks his right foot 
against a stone, it is a sign of good luck and should continue. On the contrary, if he kicks 
the left foot, his journey will not be good for it is a sign of ill luck and many people have 
been known to turn round and go back to their houses. It is also believed that when there is 
a plague of boils in a household, a pregnant woman is around. Also when blood is pumped 
through the vein along the region of the eyelids, the people say that the (eye is shaking” 
and they interpret this as the announcement of a guest into their household 
(not of death as is the case in Nande Culture (ex- Zaire) (Mutaka, personal 
communication). 

Finally, the spherical bodies also communicate linguistically with human beings. At 
any new moon, the members of the Nso community come out to inspect its position and 
they are able to tell what the moon has for them. If the moon is a bit tilted to the right, the 
interpretation is that that lunar month will be especially bad for men, that more men than 
women will die. On the contrary, if it is tilted to the left, they conclude that more women 
will die. Another belief revolves around the position of the rainbow. If it encircles the sun 
the people believe that it is announcing the death of an important personality within the 
community. 

From the examples above, on realises that non-human objects actually take part in 
linguistic communication with human beings within the Nso cultural society. One cannot, 
however, say that these are the only non-human objects that participate in speech acts 
within the Nso society given that they are many and vary from one village to another. The 
list is quite long but since it is difficult to know all of them, only the very common and 
generally known ones have been cited here. 


Provoked Thunder Strikes in Bafut 
by Ngum Comfort Che 


In Bafut, the people believe in thunder strikes as the most just witchcraft. This is to 
Say, it does not strike an innocent man. Provoked thunder strikes always happen when one 
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has a grievance against another. He might want to use thunder either as a means of alerting 
or for destruction. Thus he assembles the necessary herbs to be used. 

When all the necessary herbs have been assembled and manipulated upon, he goes 
out for performance. The person normally has a particular spot where he stands to perform 
that act . Provoked thunder always comes with rain. The thunder is made up of either a 
cock or a dog. When it is a cock it is called “ngimban” which means “fowl rain” and a 
dog will be “ mbimben” which also means “dog rain.” After the manipulations of the 
herbs, instructions are given to the said thunder. These instructions include: the name of 
the person, where he lives, what he has done and what precisely the thunder should do. The 
thunder might be sent either to warn or to destroy after maybe previous verbal warning. 
When the thunder goes out for work the sender waits for its return at that same spot. 

While on the field, there are so many signs manifested by the thunder. If it is sent 
only as a warning, it might remove the roof of the accused or destroy a tree besides the 
house, or just leave a sign that will enable the accused to understand immediately what it 
means. 

At times it comes physically. That is while it is raining, a cock or a dog might enter 
the house and move round for a while. At this time, it investigates whether the accused is 
guilty or not. If he is not guilty, he starts revealing the right story if he knows where the 
thunder is from. If guilty, he apologises and pleads for an immediate solution. The cock or 
the dog then moves to the door. It might either strike to kill or warn if the apology is 
accepted. It all depends on the instructions given. In case the investigations prove the 
accused not guilty , the thunder goes back to the sender and either strikes to kill or is 
directed to a tree or a plantain. In order to direct the thunder, you must be very powerful 
because it is annoyed when coming back. You give apologies and reasons for the 
accusations pleading for forgiveness. Words like “ b5r3 mw” which means “be calm my 
child” are always used. This explains why the sender does not move from the normal 
position since it has to be received at that same position. 

At times the culprit is not known. It might be a case of theft. At that time the 
thunder will be instructed to search for the culprit anywhere, even out of the village. 
Thunder is so powerful to the extent that when it destroys, its effect can be felt for more 
than a week. Protective herbs will have to be kept at that point for anybody passing to 
drink of it. When drinking they always say “ bea ts? b5b5” which means “it should go 
back peacefully.” If these herbs are not taken when passing, then the effect will be on the 
joints which will be broken. This only happens in case of provoked thunder strikes. The 
Bafut people actually distinguish between the provoked and natural thunder through the 
performances. The provoked thunder can remove a child from a woman’s arms, put the 
child in bed, carry the woman outside and strike her into pieces. This is very abnormal with 
the natural thunder. At times just the sound of the thunder tells people whether it is 
provoked or not. 

This provoked thunder can be sent to somebody who also knows its manipulations 
and will either “ catch” the thunder or return it back to the sender. At this moment it will be 
a battle between the two and whoever controls it best will win. 
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When lightening makes a bright flash in Bafut you hear people saying that “I do 
not owe anything to anybody” or “I do not have any problem with anybody.” This is done 
for the sake of protection because you will never know where it will strike. 

Conclusively, provoked thunder strikes in Bafut are so destructive but good 
because it is just and very reasonable. It is a serious means of communication especially 
when it is out to warn people who are far apart. It is hardly done in doubts since it is so 
just, thus it is considered as a means of solving problems. 


Communication entre les hommes et les animaux dans le village Balengou a 
I’ Ouest du Cameroun. 


Par Dangang Virginie 


Cette communication entre en plein dans la tradition bamiléké, une communauté 
ethnique de 1’ ouest du Cameroun, et n’ a rien de commun avec la communication ordinaire 
ou émetteur et récepteur appartiennent a la méme catégorie soit humaine soit animale. Dés 
lors, la question qui nous vient a |’ esprit est celle de savoir comment cela est possible: 
quel canal? Quel code? Pour quel message? 

Dans le village Balengou comme dans bien de villages bamiléké, les hommes et les 
animaux vivent tellement rapprochés a tel enseigne que les premiers maitrisent assez bien 
les seconds, ce qui fait que la communication entre les deux groupes s’ avére évidente. II 
serait donc utile d’ illustrer ces propos par des exemples qui suivent: 

- Lorsque le chat miaule comme un bébé qui pleure, ceci est signe de deuil 
imminent. 

- Lorsque la poule caquette de fagon bizarre, inhabituelle, ceci exprime la présence 
d’ un serpent ou d’ un animal dangereux. 

- Il y a un type d’ oiseau, lorsqu’ il chante le matin aux alentours d’ une case, celle- 
ci aura un Visiteur venant de loin. 

Il s’ agit dans ces divers cas, de communication a sens unique; mais il y en a dont la 
réciprocité est vérifiée et ne trompe jamais les hommes. 

C’ est le cas du gorille (chimpanzé): lorsque quelqu’ un le rencontre en brousse, il 
doit absolement lui donner du jujube, acide appelé ntfit{5?, faute de quoi ce dernier se 
trouvera oubligé de lui faire du mal, par exemple lui casser le pied, le bras, |’ attacher 4 un 
tronc d’arbre, lui arracher son gibier si c’ est un chasseur , etc. Done le fait de donner du 
ntfit/5? est signe d’ alliance, de paix, d’ entente. 

De méme quand un guérisseur cherche la solution a un probléme, il se rend en 
brousse chercher la cachette d’ une araignée, ce qui est trés rare a trouver. La il placera des 
batonnets, chacun représentant quelque chose de précis selon le probléme qu’ il a. Il les 
disposera donc d’une certaine facon et le lendemain lorsqu’ il viendra les récupérer 
l’ araignée aurait répondu en reclassant les batonnets autrement. Alors le guérisseur 
interpétera cela et ce sera la la vraie solution au probléme. Cette communication s’ appelle 
Ng5 , ce qui signifie entre autre “ araignée”. 
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Quant 4 ce qui est des animaux totems, leur possesseur a des facons de 
communiquer avec eux a des dizaines de kilometres. Lorsque par exemple un totem tombe 
dans un trou, son possesseur se doit de la sauver, c’ est alors qu’ il cherchera tout moyen 
pour monter au grenier ou au plafond et pendant cet instant le totem de son cété fera le 
méme geste en brousse afin de sortir du trou ou il était prisonnier. 

Au cas ou il ne parvient pas a sauver son totem et que ce dernier meurt, quelques 
jours aprés ce sera le tour du possesseur. Mais si c’ est le possesseur du totem qui meurt en 
premier lieu, le totem lui ne mourra pas, alors il faudra le chasser du village pour qu’ il ne 
soit pas nuisible aux habitants. Seuls les grands guérisseurs du village ont la puissance de 
chasser un totem. Cela se passe a la tombée de la nuit, autour de 18h-19h. Tout le village 
est alerté a |’ avance, tout le monde reste enfermé dans les cases jusqu’ au lendemain 
matin. Puis les guérisseurs feront le tour du village, émettant des cris, des grands vents, et 
celui qui serait dehors 4 ce moment sera frappé de mort. Une fois que le totem aura traversé 
un cours d’ eau, il redeviendra un animal ordinaire. Enfin, les initiés qui 1’ ont chassé 
couperont des troncs de bananier qu’ ils jetteront dans |’ eau, formant ainsi une sorte de 
barriére infranchissable au cas ow cet animal s’ entéterait a revernir dans le village. Puis il 
proférent des paroles contre cet animal, paroles ayant la puissance de |’éloigner davantage. 


La communication avec les étres vivants, non-humains chez les Sanaga de 
Ngoro (Province du Centre, département du Mbam & Kam). 


Par Mvakanga Clotaire 


Les peuples Sanaga en général et ceux de Nord en particulier développent 
traditionnellement une certaine forme de communication avec les étres vivants non- 
humains (animaux, insectes, etc...) avec lesquels ils partagent le méme environement. 
Cette communication permet ainsi aux hommes de lire dans |’ attitude ou le comportement 
de ces étres des messages annonciateurs de bonheur ou de malheur selon le cas. Nous 
répartirons ces phénoménes en trois rubriques. 


1. L’ annonce du deuil. 


Chez les Sanaga de Ngoro, le deuil peut étre annoncé par un certain oiseau. Cet 
olseau apparenté a la chauve-souris se pose tous les soirs dans un arbre aux environs de la 
maison qui sera frappée d’ un deuil et se met a chanter. Il chantera ainsi toutes les nuits 
presqu’ au petit matin et ceci pendant une semaine; et au bout de la semaine quelqu’ un 
mourra et |’ oiseau s’ en ira. 

Le deuil peut aussi étre annoncé par les chiens du quartier. Ils n’ aboiront pas 
comme 4 leur habitude mais se lamenteront comme des personnes toutes les nuits pendant 
environ une semaine. Leurs lamentations ne s’ arréteront qu’ avec la mort d’ un individu 
habitant le quartier. 

Il existe également une chenille noire avec des extrémités rouges ( la téte et la 
queue). Lorsqu vous la rencontrez, vous saurez tout de suite que vous aurez un deuil dans 
les deux ou trois jours qui suivront. Cette chenille peut vous annoncer la mort d’ un des 
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vOtres se trouvant a des centaines de kilométres de chez vous. I] m’ est déja arrivé 
peronnellement de la rencontrer ici 4 Yaoundé et d’ apprendre le lendemain le décés de |’ 
un des miens se trouvant au village. Généralement lorque le deuil vous touche directement 
(personne directement liée a vous: le pére, la mére ou |’ époux, |’ épouse) la chenille s’ 
arrétera devant vous et plantera la téte au sol. 


2. La prédiction d’ une bonne chasse. 


Lorsque vous allez a la chasse ou alors quand vous allez visiter vos piéges , il vous 
arrive généralement de rencontrer une espéce de grosses fourmis noires qui marchent en 
colonne. Le plus souvent elles portent des charges (leurs proies) dans leurs pinces. Si sur le 
chemin vous les rencontrez sans charges, il vaut mieux rentrer a la maison car vous pouvez 
étre stirs de rentrer bredouille. Si par contre vous rencontrez la colonne de fourmis munies 
de charges, vous ferez alors bonne chasse en rentrant bien chargés exactement comme les 
fourmis rencontrées au départ. 

Il existe également un oiseau que rencontrent les chasseurs en entrant en brousse. 
Son chant ressemble au bruit que nous faisons en sucant la moelle d’ un os. Si sur le 
chemin du départ les chasseurs entendent chanter cet oiseau, ils pressent le pas car étant 


sirs de trouver du gibier. Son chant vous annonce que le soir vous serez en train de sucer 
un os. 


3. L’ annonce de la pluie. 


La pluie représente beaucoup pour les Sanaga qui sont traditionnellement chasseurs 
et agriculteurs. Ainsi savent-ils 4 |’ observation des étres qui les entourent décéler |’ 
imminence d’ une pluie. 

Dans cette rubrique nous évoquerons le lombric ( ou ver de terre) et un oiseau 
(appelé duduh) 

En général le lombric vit dans son terrier humide et n’ en sort qu’ a l’approche 
d’ une pluie. Si vous rencontrez un lombric se promenant hors de son terrier, vous saurez 
alors que ce jour méme il y’ aura une pluie. 

Le “dudth” pour sa part ne chante que le jour ou il pleuvra. Si vous |’ entendez, il n’ y a 


pas de doute qu’ il y aura une pluie ce jour. Son nom est d’ailleurs une onomatopée 
obtenue a partir de son chant. 


En dehors des étres humains, qui peut parler dans notre culture? 
Par Akeriweh 


Généralement, la communication se fait entre les hommes. Mais si nous cherchons bien, 
nous verrons que méme les objets et la nature communiquent des messages aux humains 
dans de nombreuses cultures africaines. 

Dans mon village Baba II, par exemple, situé dans la province du Nord-Ouest, 
précisément 4 Santa, il existe des situations ot le tam-tam, une pierre, les morts et le crabe 
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communiquent des messages a la population. Dans les lignes qui suivent, nous allons voir 
comment ces derniers communiquent. 


Le tam-tam: 


Le tam-tam est utlisé pour annoncer des messages. Lorsque le message est triste, le 
tam-tam retentit d’une certaine maniére. Quand le message est gai, il retentit d’ une autre 
maniére. I] n’ y a que les agés et les initiés qui peuvent décoder ce message du tam-tam et 
ensuite le transmettre aux autres. Le message peut étre un deuil, une épidémie, un 
mariage... 


La pierre: 


Il existe dans ce village une pierre nommée “mafornuson”. Elle est posée sur 
l’ endroit le plus élevé du village. Cette pierre a deux faces distinctes. L’une est tournée 
vers le village et |’ autre face au village voisin, vers |’ arriére. 

Lorsque une tradition quelconque est bafouée ou négligée, cette pierre change de 
position. C’ est-a-dire que les deux faces permutent. Ceci se fait dans la nuit. Pendant que 
la pierre se tourne, elle produit un bruit que seuls les initiés pergoivent. Ces initiés sont les 
membres de la cour du chef, bref, les personnes influentes du village. 

Aprés la perception de ce bruit, ces initiés se rendent trés tét le matin au lieu ot se 
trouve la pierre. Ils y font quelques sacrifices et demandent a cette derniére ce qui ne va pas 
en ces termes: “Dieu de nos ancétres, qu’ avons-nous fait de mal? S’ il y a quelque chose 
que nous avons fait de mal, si nous t’ avons offensé, pardonne nous. Montre nous le bon 
chemin.” Aprés, ceci, ils rentrent chez eux. Si la pierre a exaucé leur priére, ils le sauront 
par la position des deux faces de la pierre. Donc si elle prend sa position normale, c’ est qu’ 
elle a pardonnée la population. Elle communique donc par sa position et le bruit qu’ elle 
produit. 


Le mort: 


Dans ce village, le mort peut nous communiquer des causes de sa mort, ses voeux 
et ses souhaits post-mortum. 

Cette communication se fait entre le chef de famille et le mort. Ceci se passe chez 
un sorcier. Celui-ci interpelle le mort dans une chambre vide et sombre ou il fait entrer le 
chef de famille. Une fois celui-ci entré, le mort se met a parler. On ne le voit pas. On 
entend uniquement sa voix. Le chef de famille lui pose des questions relatives 4 sa mort 
telles que: “ es-tu mort ou t’a-t-on tué?” Est-ce que tu devais quelque chose a quelqu’ un”, 
“Sic est quelqu’ un qui t’ a tué, devons-nous rendre la piéce?” Le mort répond a toutes 
ses questions. Une fois la conversation terminée, le mort disparait. 


Le crabe: 


Dans ce village, le crabe est considéré comme un animal sacré qui tranche les 
disputes et les accusations lors d’ un vol, d’ un crime ou d’ une mésentente. 
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Lorsqu’ il y a un incident de vol, tous les accusés ou les suspects sont emmenés 
chez un sorcier. Ce dernier rassemble tout le monde autour d’ un cercle, met un crabe au 
milieu du cercle et demande a |’ animal d’ aller vers le coupable. Le sorcier entonne une 
chanson que tous les accusés chantent en faisant le tour du cercle. Une fois la chanson 
terminée, la foule se tait. Le crabe se déplace donc vers le coupable. Cet animal a donc 
communiqué un message en se dirigeant vers le coupable. I] en va de méme pour les autres 
cas cités. Chaque fois que des personnes se disputent a propos d’ un fait, le dernier recours 
est le crabe. 


Petit Négre: un parler du frangais de la rue parlée au Cameroun 
Par Antoine Owona 


Le Petit Négre est une expression qui existe depuis 1977, d’ aprés le Petit Robert, et 
qui désigne un “francais incorrect et sommaire parlé par les indigénes des colonies”, et par 
extension, cette expression désigne un “ mauvais frangais”. Ainsi “s’ exprimer en petit 
négre” signifie parler un mauvais frangais ot la prononciation n’ est pas correcte, la 
syntaxe bouleversée, la conjugaison irréguliére et la grammaire oubliée. Tout ce qui semble 
pris en compte c’ est la sémantique, car il y a le souci de se faire comprendre. 

Des expressions en frangais Petit Négre. 

Comment va? 

Toi vouloir... 

Moi dire a toi bonsoir! 

Le patron? Lui partir depuis! 

Quand lui venir, téléphoner toi” 

Il faut noter que tout ceci est dit avec un accent grave et cocasse ot |’ on pergoit 1’ 
influence des langues africaines. 

Lorsque le frangais Petit Négre est parlé par les africains ou les descendants des 
esclaves issus de la traite des Noirs, on admet leurs fautes de grammaire, de conjugaison... 
car cela est di a leur ignorance étant donné que la plupart de ceux-ci, qui parlent le Petit 
Négre, sont analphabéetes et leurs patrons blancs ne leurs enseignent que le minimum de 
francais qui leur permettra de comprendre leus ordres. 

Mais, cela ne choque personne, ni le négre qui parle Petit Négre ni celui a qui il 
parle, les deux sont plutét contents de pouvoir s’ exprimer et se faire comprendre malgré la 
barriére linguistique qui existe entre-eux. Car cet analphéte parlant Petit Négre a peut -étre 
sa langue maternelle que son interlocuteur ne connait pas et vice versa. Alors pouvoir s’ 
exprimer en Petit Négre permet le dialogue, méme si cela fait aussi rire, 4 cause des fautes 
de prononciations et les autres que le locuteur lui-méme est conscient de faire et que le rire 
ou Je sourire de 1’ allocutaire confirme. 

Par conséquent, parler Petit Négre dans ce cas est méme valorisant pour la 
personne qui parle, car elle fait un effort supplémentaire de culture pour essayer de se 
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hisser a la hauteur de son interlocuteur. Ce dernier se baisse alors 4 son niveau avec 
sympathie pour le comprendre. 

Et la conversation se tient dans un cadre bon enfant od la hierarchie est trés bien 
respectée. Celui qui parle mauvais frangais se reconnait inférieur devant celui a qui il parle. 

Ce genre de dialogue n’est pas trés long, que peuvent d’ailleurs se dire longuement 
un patron et son boy, un supérieur et un inférieur? Le dialogue se réduit ici a des ordres, 
des demandes bréves, des courts compliments ou aussi des fois des insultes attenuées. 

La langue étant reconnue comme un moyen de commandement et un instrument de 
pouvoir, car elle donne accés a |’ information, a la connaissance et au savoir et par 
conséquent au pouvoir sur les autres, le supérieur qui connait le francais ne se peine pas 
trop a |’ enseigner a son inférieur de peur que celui-ci ait accés 4 la connaissance, a son 
insu, et lui cause des problémes aprés, |’ histoire de 1’ arbre de la connaissance du bien et 
du mal de la genése est la aussi. (Génese 2-3.) 

Cependant, la situation devient autre et méprisante lorsque c’ est celui qui connait 
le fangais qui parle le mauvais francais, le Petit Négre a quelqu’un. Cela peut encore étre 
tolérable si ce quelqu’ un a qui on parle ne connait pas le frangais, on dirait qu’ on veut se 
mettre 4 son niveau pour se faire comprendre comme lorsqu’ on parle a un enfant. 

Mais le Petit Négre devient une réelle insulte et un geste de racisme lorsque le 
locuteur et son interlocuteur parlent tous les deux frangais, ils sont peut-étre méme dans la 
méme classe 4 1’ école, mais ils sont de races différentes et si 1’ un se met a parler Petit 
Négre a1’ autre, on ne peut plus dire qu’ il veut se faire comprendre. On doit conclure que 
c’ est une provocation. 

Car il est anormal de parler Petit Négre a celui qui comprend bien le frangais. 
Comment peut-on parler Petit Négre a un licencié és lettres modernes francaises? A moins 
qu’ on veuille lui faire comprendre qu’ il demeure négre malgré sa licence! 

Voila ce qui m’ est arrivé a Paris. J’ y suis arrivé en 1987 pour faire des études de 
théologie a |’ institut catholique de Paris. J’ étais au séminaire des carmes et comme il y 
avait plus de chambres que de séminaristes, la direction du séminaire louait les chambres 
restantes aux étudiants laics. Et ce n’ est que deux ans aprés que j’ ai compris que certains 
de ces étudiants, pourtant catholiques, étaient de |’ extréme droite et militaient pour 1!’ 
évacuation des noirs de la France. Et c’ est la langue qui a permis cela, car chaque fois que 
je les rencontrais, j’étais le seul noir de la maison, ils changeaient de ton pour me parler. 
Certains prenaient un ton plus grave et utilisaient les verbes a |’ infinitif sans souci de 
conjugaison. Les pronoms personnels (je, tu, il...) étaient remplacés par (moi, toi, lui...) 
exemple: Toi partir chez toi quand? Sachant que j’ avais un niveau d’étude supérieur au 
leur et surtout en francais ot j’ avais la Licence en Lettres avec comme spécialisation 
langue francaise et pour option Latin, je m’ efforcais de leur parler le meilleur francais du 
monde pour qu’ ils comprennent bien que je ne suis pas de ces négres-la qui ne connaissent 
pas la langue de Vaugelas, mais plus je m’ efforcais a bien parler francais, plus eux, chaque 
fois qu’ on se rencontrait, me parlaient Petit Négre. C’ est alors a la longue que j’ ai 
compris que leur probléme n’ était pas de me faire comprendre ce qu’ ils ne disaient pas. 
Le non-dit de leur conversation, qui consistait 4 me faire comprendre que je demeure un 
sale négre malgré tous mes diplémes. 
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Voila pourquoi je réalise aujourd’ hui avec ces études de sociolinguistique que la 
langue peut étre un instrument de racisme lorsqu’ on |’ emploie pour ridiculiser son 
interlocuteur qui est de |’ autre race afin de lui prouver son infériorité. 

Toujours dans ce séminaire des carmes, méme des séminaristes avaient aussi ce 
comportement raciste envers moi et le manifestaient par |’ emploi du Petit Négre quand ils 
s’ adressaient a moi. Et cela était trés embétant lorsqu’ ils me forcaient de chanter en 
langue africaine, ou de jouer des balafons pendant la messe ou pendant les offices et qu’ ils 
me demandaient celaen Petit Négre. 

Exemple: Eh toi, quand est-ce que toi venir nous faire ton guili guili a la messe?, 
me demanda un parce que “jouer du balafon” pour lui c’ était faire du guili guili. Ce que je 
pris trés mal et lui fis comprendre que je n’ étais pas son bouffon et surtout pas a la messe. 

En conclusion, cette petite expérience peut faire mesurer le rdle que peut jouer le 
Petit Négre pour |’ humiliation de |’ intellectuel noir dans le monde entier. Si l’ on parle de 
Petit Négre en frangais peut-étre que les autres locuteurs natifs des autres langues 
européennes ont aussi des équivalents, c’ est-a-dire, des mauvaises utilisations de leur 
langue pour se faire comprendre de ceux qui ne les connaissent pas ou pour imposer et 
démontrer leur supériorité, de maniére raciste et méprisante aux autres. 


L’ inventaire des couleurs et la subdivision des jours, des mois et des 
années dans [a culture masa. 


Par Diokdi Jonas 


Notre présent exposé portera d’ abord sur |’ inventaire des couleurs et leur 
taxinomie, ensuite nous essayerons de présenter la subdivision des jours, des mois et des 
années dans la culture masa. 

La tribu masa, contrairement a certaines tribus du Cameroun voire d’ Afrique qui n’ 
usent que des couleurs universelles que sont le blanc, le rouge et le noir, ont un répertoire 
assez fourni de couleurs. La désignation de ces couleurs obéit soit a un rapport motivé 
entre |’ idée et le mot, soit tout simplement a une abstraction a partir du réel. Loin d’ étre 
exhaustive notre enquéte a pu quand méme nous fournir dix couleurs. 


Il s’ agit du: 

™ noir: wurana 
M rouge cawna 
m™ blanc h-abajna 
m@ vert godajna 
M@ gris brakna 
m@ bleu bulufna 
@ jaune bufna 
™ ocre tfi:na 
™@ marron = sini?na 
m@ bleuciel dugdlu 
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Il reste bien entendu que toutes les couleurs qui s’apparentent a celles sus-citées seront 
désignées comme celles la. C’ est le cas du kaki, de |’ ivoire, du beige qui rentrent dans la 
classe de blanc, du rose, de |’ orange et du bordeau qu’ on classe dans le grand groupe 
rouge. Les couleurs vert, ocre, bleu ciel renvoient 4 un réferent tandis que les autres sont 
des abstractions. On désigne le vert par la verdure, |’ ocre par la terre rouge et le bleu ciel 
par le ciel. 

En ce qui concerne la symbolique, nous n’ avons pu recueillir que celle des 
couleurs principales (universelles). Couleur d’ obscurité, le noir représente la tristesse, la 
désolation. L” habit noir tout comme le bleu est souvent porté par ceux qui ont perdu un 
des leurs. La symbolique du rouge est assez ambigué. Couleur de sang, il a valeur de féte 
chez certains, de purification chez d’ autres. I] a toutefois été établi que c’ est la couleur de 
la violence, des initiés voire des sorciers. Le blanc comme couleur de clarté demeure 
partout le symbole de |’ immaculée. Le commun des mortels ayant souscrit que les 
fantémes sont blancs, on utilise le blanc pour empécher les morts de revenir prendre les 
vivants. 

La subdivision du temps en masa parait s’ étre greffée au calendrier catholique. En 
effet, la semaine compte sept jours, |’ année douze mois et ce dernier peut-étre trente jours 
aussi. L’on nomme le mois par lune ( tilla ). Le mois dure donc le temps de |’ apparition et 
de la réapparition du croissant lunaire. L’ année quant-a elle débute avec les premiéres 
pluies et se termine avec |’ apparition des premiéres nuages dans le ciel. 

Les jours de la semaine sont nommés par rapport aux jours de marché. Ces 
dénominations changent selon qu’ on se retrouve dans tel ou tel autre univers sociologique. 
Cependant il existe une certaine stabilité qui fait en sorte qu’ il y ait une correspondance 
avec la semaine catholique. Ces jours sont désignés par rapport soit au nom d’ un glorieux 
chef du village soit au nom du village méme. 


La semaine masa. 

lumu madi (chef) Lundi 
lumu baraj (village) mardi 
lumu gize] (village) mercredi 
lumu nolda jeudi 


N.B: Jeudi étant le jour du marché de Yagoua chef lieu du département du Mayo 
Danay, on parle de grand marché, car non seulement parce que ce jour il y a un plus grand 
rassemblement, mais aussi parce que c’ est la ville. 

lumu zlamma (chef) vendredi 

lumu go:la (chef) samedi 

lumu demdemma (village) dimanche 


Le calendrier lunaire masa se présente comme suit; 
gosum (mai) premiéres pluies, début des cultures. 
Kre (juin) retour des guruna, sarclage. 
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gubum (juillet) période des luttes rituelles. 

Walgoro (aoiit) départ pour le gura-walla, fin des cultures. 

Wanpolo (septembre) sortie des growalla, consommation du nouveau mil. 
Fuldu (octobre) la récolte, les growalla luttent. 

Trobo (novembre) fin du guru walla 

Vagiswilla (décembre) __1’eau des mayo se retire. 

Kwaceke (janvier) feux de brousse. 


Karde (février) on coupe de la paille pour les toitures. 
Bongor (mars) départ pour le guru-fatna 
Dwe (avril) il fait trés chaud, formation des nuages. 


On peut aussi exprimer |’année en termes de saisons. En plus de la saison pluvieuse 
et de la saison séche il y a des sous-saisons qui feront sirement |’ objet d’ une autre étude. 


Note: Guruna: Sorte de cure de lait par laquelle doivent passer tous les jeunes. Ceci 
consiste au gavage de la bouillie de couscous avec beaucoup de lait afin d’ engraisser les 
jeunes hommes et parfois filles. C’ est lors de ces guruna que les jeunes montraient leur 
adresse au combat et suscitaient ainsi |’ admiration des jeunes filles. Pour y avoir accés il 
faut avoir au moins deux vaches qui vont produire le lait nécessaire. 


Bibliographie: 
Dumas- Champion, Francoise, 1983, Les Masa duTcthad; Bétail et Société, Ed. de la 
Maison des sciences de |’ homme et Cambridge University Press, Paris et Cambridge. 


Fonctionnement des sociétés secrétes dans |’ Ouest -Cameroun: le cas du 
famla. 


Par Ngamngne Louise A. 


Dans la société camerounaise, chaque tribu posséde ses types de sociétés secrétes. 
Ces sociétés ont parfois pour finalité le sacrifice des étres humains de fagon mystique. C’ 
est le cas de la société dénommée famla dans |’ Ouest -Cameroun. 

Etymologiquement, le mot famla en ghomala, variété jo (dont je suis locutrice), 
Signifie concession abandonnée. Cette signification a été détournée avec le temps. 
Aujourd’ hui famla signifie société de sorciers qui tuent mystiquement les gens pour avoir 
en retour de |’ argent et peut-étre le bien-étre. Dans leur vocabulaire, on parle de donner ou 
de vendre ou famla. (na ha mo na sz 5). 

Généralement, ce sont des personnes jeunes , fortes, en bonne santé que |’ on vend, 
car dit-on ces personnes vont dans un monde intermédiaire travailler cet argent que la 
Personne qui les a vendu utilise tranquillement de son vivant. Plus tard, quand le jour 
prévu par Dieu pour la mort de chacune de ces personnes arrive, elle meurt naturellement. 

On a toujours trois catégories de réaction vis-a-vis de cette société. 
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Les uns aiment s’ y retrouver pour vivre dans la facilité au moyen de quelques 
sacrifices humains. 

Pour d’ autres, |’ existence ou non du famla n’ est pas la préoccupation. 

Pour d’ autres enfin, c’ est quelque chose de dangereux, a éviter. Pour les y mener, 
on leur dit généralement “gh3 cya na ts#” c’ est -a-dire accompagne moi quelque part 
sans précision. Celui qui le dit est toujours un intime, qui peut convaincre facilement, que 
l’ on ne peut pas soupconner. Quand on sait que la personne est soupgonnée, on |’ évite. 
Mais si on ne le sait pas, on y va naivement. 

Une fois en ce lieu de réunion, on est trés bien regu et installé a la place réservée 
aux nouveaux. A la fin de la séance, on vous souhaite la bienvenue dans le groupe. Par la 
suite, on vous demande pour la prochaine fois d’ apporter une poule et un cog ( ti né 
63’ddk6’pujwygdpa ). Tout naif, on va acheter les plus gros coq et poule que |’ on 
apporte. Séance tenante, on vous explique clairement qu’ il s’ agit de votre pére et votre 
mere (ta pu ma ). Cette réponse montre qu’ on s’ est fait prendre, soit on se plie a ces 
normes, soit on démissionne et la mort est imminente. On se donne ou on se vend tout seul. 
Dans ce cas, on te dit: “6 gh5 bd 6 g3 pfu” (Si tu démissionne, tu meurs). Et justement 
quand on part, on meurt de fagon bizarre, inattendue: accident, maladie brusque etc... 

Si on décide de rester, on s’ attend a étre initié pour étre membre actif du groupe et 
a accepter de donner le moment venu ce qu’ on a de plus cher au monde; on dit “ha t5, ha 
m5, ha jwy6 kd mt 6 yé tyd dan 13” (donne ton pére , ta mére , ta femme, ou alors ton 
fils le plus cher.) Bref, on doit vendre progressivement les personnes a qui on est le plus 
attaché. Chaque fois que |’ on y consent, cela se réalise quelque temps aprés par mort 
brutale. On dit en langue “nd pé’pfu”. S’ il arrive qu’ on refuse 4 un moment, on meurt 
soi-méme a la place de cette personne qui devrait étre vendue et pour les siens c’ est un 
“ouf ” de soulagement. 


Fon’s acquisition of wives as a form of performative utterance. A case 
study of the grassfield cultures in the Northwest province of the republic of 
Cameroon 


By Bonaventure M. Sala 


The Northwest Province is a typical Grassfield region especially in matters of 
tradition. Many old practices have stood the test of time in this region. One interesting one 
is the way village heads, commonly known as Fons or chiefs, get their wives. Fonship is 
obligatorily a polygamy affair. Not only is a newly enthroned Fon required to fully inherit 
the former Fon’s wives but also he is bound to get younger ones who generally assist the 
old ones in performing certain menial duties in the palace. 

Unlike other traditional marriage ceremonies, no formal ceremony (traditional or 
legal) declares a woman a Fon’s wife. The only women who cannot fall prey to this 
practice are married women and women from other villages. Otherwise, the Fon can get 
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any female; old or young, willing or not. Since very young girls are visibly predictably 
unmarried, they are always the victims. 


The process 

During one of his outings, the Fon spots out a girl and with the show of his finger, 
he draws the attention of his entourage (nobles and attendants and other wives. ) He tells 
them he needs that girl for a wife. From the time of saying this, the woman automatically 
becomes his. Consequently, no other man can count or get married to her. Her parents 
cannot even raise an objection, be it about her age or her school life. The girl’s opinion 
about the matter does not count. 

The next step is that, with the help of the Fon’s attendants, she wears cowries 
either on her hand or on her foot, and then these attendants carry her to the palace. The 
cowries are not the ceremony. They only play a distinctive role to help villagers out of the 
danger of meddling with her. Force could be used if any form of resistance is registered or 
the person responsible for such a resistance, say a father, could be exiled. 


Ways to avert it: 

Generally there is no way out. The only way would be for the girl to escape (go on 
self-exile) and never return to the land. This often takes place when the girl’s close 
relatives are smart enough to know that she has been chosen. It takes place in the night and 
is similar to a prisoner escaping shortly after the pronouncement of his punishment. If the 
parent (s) is suspected for or guilty of this kind of thing he/she is also sent on exile. 

Alternatively, girls or unmarried women stay away from social gatherings such as 
important death celebrations, gala nights and football matches where the Fon is the guest of 
honour for fear they may be picked. Some modern-minded Fons who know the impact of 
their presence on a gala and the resultant lack of girls often leave very early so as to allow 
the people time to enjoy themselves. 

Curiously enough, neither the Cameroonian government nor feminine elite groups 
address this issue; so it is an active practice. Some religious denominations seem to frown 
at it but in vain. Some priests are reported to have helped some girls escape over the night 
using their personal cars. This shows that they too, even if it is unconsciously, ratify the 
performative strength of this form of marriage. 


Its implications: 

From the time of pointing at the girl, she cannot get married again on the land. 

Anybody who has a sexual relation with her is punished according to the laws 
binding adultery with Fon’s wives. 

Anybody who does not share the idea and makes it known somehow, is regarded as 
committing a serious crime that earns him indefinite exile. 

Even when the Fon in question dies, she cannot come back for she remains a 
“palace woman” even in absentia. 
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Conclusion 

From the above facts the way Fons get their wives is a performative utterance for 
they do something with words. Some of Austin’s (1962) felicity conditions are met. Only 
the Fon can perform it and only to his own village’s unmarried women. The procedure is 
executed and carried through to completion. Apart from the fact that the girl feels obliged 
to respect it, her intention or opinion is not sought. 


L’expression des sentiments lors de la courtoisie d’ une fille chez les 
Balengou du Cameroun. 


Par Dangang Virginie 


Dans la communauté balengou, les gens se distinguent par leur fagon de dire 
certaines choses, leur fagon pudique et polie de s’ exprimer. I] est bien possible de dire 
clairement et ouvertement ce que |’ on a sur le coeur. Mais par respect pour ceux qui 
écoutent, pour les vieillards toujours aux alentours et surtout pour |’ honneur de Ja culture 
et la dignité qu’ elle préserve, les gens bien dressés dans la communauté ont un langage 
soigné avec des mots couverts, imagés pour ne pas blesser |’ amour propre. 

Ceci dit, en ce qui concerne concrétement |’ expression d’ une affection profonde, 
lorsque un homme arrive dans une famille (une concession) ot il trouve une fille qui lui 
plait, son langage pour le signifier dépendra s’il s’adresse a la mére de la fille (ou celle qui 
la représente) ou s’ il s’ adresse a son pére (celui qui le représente). A la mére, ce n’ est 
possible que si le pére est absent et 1a il dira: “ Si la nuit tu entends des cailloux sur ta 
toiture ne sois pas surprise”. Ainsi il veut faire comprendre a la femme qu’ il a vu parmi 
ses filles une dont il est interessé et de qui il voudrait s’ approcher. Par le truchement de 
ces cailloux, il fait une sorte de cour a la jeune fille, une fagon de lui demander de venir. 
Mais en réalité ce n’ est pas ce qui se passe. Et lorsqu’il s’ adresse au pére de la fille, entre- 
eux les hommes, il dira: “ Mais, tu es un homme riche! J’ ai vu dans ton poulailler une 
veritable poule pondeuse”. Ceci pour dire qu’ il a vu une fille qui peut lui faire des enfants. 

Si le pére de la fille est d’ accord, il dira “ oui tu peux repasser, nous en reparlerons. 
Si tu la mérites, je pourrai voir dans quelle mesure te la donner en échange d’ un autre 
bijou”, le bijou étant ce que représentera la future dot. Au cas ot il n’ est pas d’ accord il 
dira “ non, elle n’ est pas encore en état de pondre, ou non elle est 4 moi et fait la beauté de 
mon poulailler.” Lorsque c’ est la mére qui n’ est pas d’ accord elle dira “ Laisse-moi 
passer mes nuits en paix. Les bruits de cailloux empécheront mes filles de faire leurs beaux 
réves”. La elle précise “ mes filles”. Lorsque par contre elle est d’ accord, elle rit tout 
simplement, n’ en fait pas de commentaire et le message passe. 

Par ailleurs, lorsque la cour est immédiate entre 1’ homme et la fille qui lui plait, il 
n’ hésite pas lorsque |’ occasion se présente et il parle en ces termes. “maf, pourquoi est- 
tu si fraiche?” maf est une facon élogieuse d’ appeler la jeune fille. Généralement 1’ 
homme procéde par des séquences de phrases de peur de tout dire une fois et que la fille ne 
1’ écoute ou ne le prenne au sérieux. De temps 4 autre il dira; “t)5?s4 , tu peux avoir une 
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bonne main de cuisine, toi”; “ tu me donnes |’ impression que tu ne marches pas, tu peux 
trés bien rester a la maison!”, tout cela étant une forme de cour. Et si aprés il appelle la fille 
et qu’ elle refuse d’ aller prés de lui, il comprendra qu’ elle le repousse, quitte a lui de faire 
des enquétes, savoir ou elle vit afin d’ aller voir ses parents. La fille peut aller 1’ écouter 
lorsqu’ il |’ appelle, méme sans intention, juste pour étre polie avec lui. 

Lorsque les choses sont avancées, il peut lui dire “ je voudrais que tu sois ma 
tourneuse de couscous; je voudrais que tu sois la mére de mes jumeaux, que tu sois mon 
objet de vantardise...”. Dans cette facon de parler, il ne méprise pas la fille; il la chosifie 
pour lui donner une valeur remarquable que tout le monde reconnait. II n’ est non plus 
question de traiter la femme comme escalve, mais de lui donner sa place de femme telle 
que sa réalité le demande en Afrique. 


Abuses in Nso’ 
by Frida Kong 


Abuses within the Nso’ society serve as a means of communication and they vary 
from one context to another. To enable us tackle this issue, we will seek answers to the 
following questions: why, when, where and how do abuses come up and what is their 
impact on human beings? The work will be segmented into subparts: abuses between 
children and elders, between adults, between children, and abuses during certain occasions, 
for example, nuptial occasions, “born houses” 

In Nso’, it is not permitted for a child to abuse an elderly person or a parent. A 
child who does so is considered morally depraved or badly brought up. However at times, 
it does happen that children abuse their parents or elderly people. Why, when, where and 
how do they do this? A child may abuse the parent or an elderly person if he annoys him, 
for example, accusing him falsely, beating him, etc. It can also be when he feels that his 
rights are being restricted. Children often abuse their elders in two ways: directly or 
indirectly. A child who abuses directly (that is in the parents’s face) is considered rude and 
morally depraved. He can utter the following abuses: 

Kinga ke rim vén -> this witch / wizard. 

Vitu?ur vi njankiki -> with your hanging ears etc. 

Such a child is considered disrespectful. On the contrary, a child who abuses indirectly 
does so in the parent’s absence. This is because he has not the courage to abuse the parents 
directly and / or because he has a conscience which judges him and tells him it is wrong to 
do so. He will therefore go and grumble behind about the parent’s behavior to him. A close 
look at the parent-child relationship in Nso’ explains why these abuses, be they direct or 
indirect, come up. Generally, the child is not brought up in a close relationship with the 
parents. He is always intimidated so that he cannot freely express his thoughts or points of 
view. This leads to his being aggressive (abusing directly) or timid (abusing indirectly). 
This situation contrasts with the situation in the Western world where a child can freely tell 
the parents where they have wronged him or her in a polite manner. 
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Just as children abuse elders, elders also abuse children. When they do, it is mostly 
to correct them and show them where they have gone wrong. A parent will hardly correct a 
child in a polite manner but will prefer abuses, because they believe that a child will be 
more touched when abused. 

Abuses also come up between children. Children can , while playing, annoy one 
another and abuses will come up. It can also happen when children from enemy families 
meet. The type of abuses that a child utters tell if he is well or badly brought up, the type 
of friends he has at home, at school, etc. Normally, there are certain words which are 
considered taboo in Nso’ and when a child uses them, he is looked upon as morally rotten. 
Scuch words include words that pertain to sex organs, the act of making love, etc. Some 
abuses can be as follows: 


- kfn mami wo -> your mother ' s vagina. 
- lim ta’ mo mwo kimbé’biy -> with your large penis like that of a 
donkey. 

- nton méoy -> your anus. 


When a child utters such abuses, it is supposed that he might have copied them 
from his parents or from his friends, thus qualifying them as morally barren. Any parent 
who hears his child uttering such abuses is annoyed and gives the child serious beatings, in 
correction, for these are words that are not to be said. Children can also use words that are 
not taboo to abuse each other and in this case the child’s punishment is less severe if a 
parent overhears him. He can only be rebuked so that he knows it is not proper to abuse 
people. Some examples can be as follows: 


kima ké shud ki = - > _your big mouth. 
Shwinsi si yi kin -> with your thin legs. 


Abuses equally come up between elders. Two or more elderly people can abuse 
each other when they are annoyed with each other’s behavior. At this level, it is supposed 
that the elder must have been trained not to use taboo words which are not to be uttered 
publicly. If they do appear in his abuses, the conclusion is that he is morally depraved for, 
an elderly person who is morally upright will choose other words to express his anger. 

Abuses do not only come up between angry individuals but they can also come up 
in occasions, for example, traditional weddings, “born houses” and settling of marital 
disputes. 

During traditional weddings, the young bride is kept by a group of women who sit 
within a room reserved for women. In here, the bride cannot be seen by anybody except, 
when he gives a token to the women in question. When her husband comes to see her, he is 
always abused and sent away by the women and he has to keep adding the money he is 
giving them. When they are satisfied, they let him see his wife but they often give him a 
time limit to converse with her. Such abuses can be as follows: 
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kiyin ké wir van. A yén wan wor le’ wan wor yo’ dzd wan woo ntsdki . 
A yen kiléléki. 

“You foolish man. Who do you think our daughter is? She is not a woman for a 
thousand francs. Be careful with us.” 


The aim of these abuses is not to annoy the man but to make him give them as much 
money as possible and also to make the girl more precious and valuable by rendering her 
scarce for those who want to see and greet her. 

Another occasion where abuses come up is during “born houses” or birth 
celebrations. Generally, women lead these occasions and the type of language they use is 


mostly made up of words considered taboo in the society. For example they sing songs 
with words like: 


- wuni bo’ ti yéé wan, wini b6’ti taa wan... 

“sex took reasoning out of the mother’s child, sex took reasoning out of the 
father’s child.” 

-wirdzdm kér shwa’ féy wo wi fér fér sho. 

“ Everyone has a knife (penis / vagina) in him that is used in creation. 


In order to prepare people’s minds for these songs which are considered immoral, 
especially the mind of the parents, the women start by abusing the mother of the child so 
that she will not be ashamed when these songs are being sung since everyone understands 
what she did in order to get pregnant. Such abuses may be as follows: 


shijaja shi né fo wily wi md?, 

“ what a woman with such a sensitive clitoris, 

a yon ji lim b6 yo’ dzd wi lim 

when it comes to work she cannot work, 

4 kim ji kikin, wi min liy ko’ kikun 

but when it comes to sex she is the first to climb up to the bed. 


These abuses are also meant to make her know that it is not only giving birth to 
children that is important, but also working and taking care of her husband and children. 

Finally abuses come up during the resolution of marital problems. When a couple 
has problems to the extent where the woman returns to her parents, her husband will have 
to receive many abuses when he comes to get her back. Normally, the girl’s parents will be 
annoyed at his having illtreated their daughter and they can abuse and send him away for 
the first two or three times that he comes to have the problem resolved. They do this, not 
because they no longer want their daughter to return to her marital home but because they 
want her husband to feel the pinch of her absence and know that she is valuable. They also 
want to make him know that they are not yet tired of welcoming their daughter into their 
home; consequently, the man should not treat her as if she were homeless. They could also 
do it to see if the man is really sorry and sincere in resolving the dispute and having back 
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his wife. On the other part, if it is the girl who is wrong, her parents will correct her, but in 
a more polite manner, and ask her to return to her husband. 

From the above analysis, one realises that abuses are not always a means of 
expressing anger and annoying people, but also a means of correction, of testing the level 
of endurance and sincerity in individuals and of introducing words which otherwise are 
considered taboo in certain occasions. Abuses are therefore not only meant to hurt but are 
an expression of secondary thoughts or feelings. Be they from children or adults, they serve 
as a means of communication. 


Cérémonie d’ exhumation dans le canton Bamendjou et aspects 
sociolinguistiques de I’ exhumation dans ce canton 


Par Mabou Fodop Juliette Clarisse 


Introduction 


Bamendjou est un petit village ayant rang d’ arrondissement; avant il était situé 
dans le département de la Mifi et aujourd’ hui il est dans celui des Hauts Plateaux avec 
pour chef de département Baham. Bamendjou comme le nom de la ville est le dialecte 
parlé dans cette localité. Comme arrondissement il bénéficie de toutes les structures 
sociales, administratives politiques allouées pour son bon fonctionnement. Comme tout 
peuple d’ Afrique la communauté Bamenjou a une culture propre a elle qu’ elle essaie tant 
bien que mal de péréniser. Ainsi |’ exhumation ou rite d’ enlévement des cranes fait partie 
intégrante des croyances et pratiques de cette communauté. Ce rite comme toutes les autres 
cérémonies est paré de plusieurs prémunitions selon qu’ il soit légal ou illégal. 


|. Différents types d’ exhumation 


Il existe deux types d’ exhumation: 
m@ L’ exhumation légale 
m@ L’ exhumation illégale 


a. L’ exhumation légale 


Nous entendons par exhumation légale toute extraction de cadavre de la terre qui se 
fait selon la réglémentation en vigueur concernant cet acte. 
Comme tel celui-ci concerne en plus des membres de la famille tout le village: les autorités 
administatives a savoir le préfet ou le sous-préfet, un réprésentant de |’ administration 
judiciaire, le corps médical et les autorités villageoises. Une exhumation légale est publiée 
au méme titre qu’ un mariage. De plus en plus ce rite est conditionné par la déclaration de 
décés. Cette légalisation n’ entame en rien |’ intégrité de |’ acte. 
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b. L’ exhumation illégale 


La plus pratiquée, elle est aussi la plus et la mieux connue et n’ engage qu’ une 
famille. Les membres d’ une famille se réunissent en conseil et au terme de celui-ci 
peuvent décider au vue de |’ inventaire de leurs difficultés |’ exhumation d’ un parent. 
Aucune tractation administrative n’est engagée. Tout ce passe dans un cercle clos 
généralement entre la famille et les plus proches voisins. 


ll. Circonstances et Objectifs de cette cérémonie 


Cette pratique reléve du lien que la tribu entretient entre le mort et le vivant. Pour le 
Bamendjou comme pour beaucoup d’ autres africains le mort n’ est pas mort et est capable 
de plusieurs actions bonnes ou mauvaises sur toute la famille. Sur ce, son corps 
particuliérement son crane a droit 4 beaucoup d’ égard. Le rite d’ enlévement de crane est 
un grand reméde pour la communauté Bamendjou; grand parce qu’ on y croit 
passionnément et aussi parce qu’ il est comme un reméde miracle qui guérit tous les maux 
de la famille méme ceux qui semblaient incurables. Quand le commun des mortels n’ 
atrive pas a justifier sa situation il fait appel aux marabouts qui prescrivent la plupart des 
cas cette pratique. On pense souvent a faire une exhumation pour les raisons suivantes: 

- Quand on voit la famille frappée d’ un mauvais sort marqué souvent par des décés 
fréquents, des cas de maladies réguliéres et réfractaires aux médicaments. 

- Des problémes de société tels le licenciement, les querelles répétés avec les gens 
de son entourage. Généralement quand on se pose constamment la question: pourquoi 
toujours moi et non les autres? 

- L’ échec dans le mariage: divorce ou stérilité, |’ impuissance sexuelle. 

Tous ces maux sont attribués 4 la manifestation de la colére du défunt. C’ est alors 
qu’ en plus des sacrifices réguliérement faits, 1” exhumation semble s’ imposer au risque de 
Voir le dépérissement total de la famille. La famille se réunit donc en conseil et suivant les 
lois de la société traditionnelle programme |’ exhumation. 


He exhumation 


Le rite d’ enlévement de crane a longtemps été pratique et reste toujous malgré la 
diminution de la fréquence. Pour cette opération plusieurs participants y sont attendus 
Selon qu’ elle soit légale ou illégale. Pour une exhumation facile certaines données sont a 
Connaitre a savoir: , 

- La date de décés exacte ou approximative; 

- L’ endroit précis de 1’ exhumation . Cette donnée a souvent créé plusieurs 
Problémes_parmi lesquels les confusions de crane dis aux conséquences de la traite 
négriére, |? immigration. Dans ce cas, puisqu’ il n’ y aplus que de vagues souvenirs, on fait 
appel a un voyant qui utilise son pouvoir et ses écorces pour reperer I’ endroit exact. Ce 
Processus peut durer longtemps et entraine tres souvent des polémiques entre les voisins. 
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En fin de compte si |’ endroit est repéré il ne reste plus qu’ 4 programmer la cérémonie. 
Cette programmation se fait en fonction du calendrier traditionnel dans lequel il existe 
plusieurs interdits. Il y a dans celui-ci des journées sacrées réservées aux cérémonies 
concernant la naissance des jumeaux, ou des visites a la chefferie et des journées de repos. 
Quand le jour est arrété on prévoit aussi la restauration constituée de plantains plus chévre 
accompagneés de la sauce jaune, le tout arrosé du vin de palme. 

La cérémonie proprement dite commence au petit matin par le creusage fait par les 
personnes physiquement adaptées. Quand on atteint le squelette du défunt on fait appel a 
son fils ainé qui est le seul habilité 4 entrer dans le trou pour remonter le crane. Pour porter 
ce crane, il n’ utilise pas les mains nues. II doit se servir d’ une plante a trés larges feuilles 
adoptée dans le village a cet effet. Cette plante est appelée en Bamendjou le Mbu’mbu. 
Lorsque le crane est remonté, suit une séquence de deuil: la famille pleure peut-étre par 
chagrin. Par la suite on raméne le corps a 1’ intérieur de la maison, son nouveau site. Le 
fils ainé qui |’ a retiré doit le remettre dans un trou cette fois a |’ ombre, loin des 
intempéries et 4 un niveau d’ accés facile, aprés quoi on referme le caveau et |’ arrose de 
vin blanc dabad ensuite on y dépose des branches d’ une plante appelée arbre de paix. L’ 
apéritif est |’ étape finale de cette cérémonie. Le nouveau siége du crane devient désormais 
l’ endroit privilégié de la famille pour les incantations ou pour la communion perpétuelle 
avec son défunt parent. 


IV. Considérations diverses 


Pour une exhumation tout le monde peut y assister sauf les enfants pour leur 
empécher les cauchemars. 

On enléve les cranes des parents qu’ on a enterré a découvert , c’ est-a-dire sur un 
espace libre parce qu’ on explique la colére du mort pour son exposition aux intempéries. 

S’ il y a confusion de crane le but recherché ne sera jamais atteint, il faudra 
consulter 4 nouveau les marabouts. 

En ce qui concerne la personne défunte a exhumer il s’ agit des parents directs: 
le pére ou la mére. Généralement on n’ exhume pas le crane d’ un enfant et d’ un homme 
ou d’ une femme qui n’ a pas fait d’ enfants. Le défunt n’ a pas besoin d’ avoireu un nom 
ou d’ avoir une personnalité particuliére. 

Quant a savoir la partie du corps a exhumer, c’ est uniquement le crane et rien de 
plus. Ceci se passe plusieurs années aprés la mort. On a souvent recours aux médecins pour 
savoir tout sur la décomposition du corps aprés la mort. 

L’ endroit ot le crane est remis devient automatiquement sacré. Il devient le lieu 
des sacrifices, des manifestations de joie et de peine. Sur cet endroit on dépose souvent un 
lit de bambous sur lequel on ne doit pas se coucher. I] peut aussi étre 4 un angle de 1a 
maison ov on passe le moins possible. Il est recouvert d’ une quantité non gégligeable d’ 
huile de palme, de sel et de feuilles d’ arbre de paix. 


V. Aspects sociolinguistique de I’ exhumation dans le canton Bamendjou: 
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Des multiples étapes qui constituent la cérémonie de |’ exhumation du crane, nous 
nous attarderons pour |’ aspect sociolinguistique a 1’ étape que nous pouvons nommer ici la 
remise en biére du crane. 

Dés que le crane est sorti de la terre par les soins du fils ou de la fille ainée du 
défunt le cadre se restreint au niveau familial; tous les autres invités attendent en dehors de 
la maison ou va se passer |’ étape suivante. Aprés |’ étape de sanglot qui précéde |’ entrée 
du crane dans sa nouvelle demeure, le chef de famille, qui de tous est le doyen en age, 
intervient au nom de la famille toute entiére. C’est généralement un monologue qui par le 
ton ressemble beaucoup plus a une confession qu’ a une conversation. L’ assistance doit 
restée silencieuse pendant la communion entre le doyen et le crane. II prend la parole au 
nom de la famille et peut s’ exprimer comme suit: 

Fils ou fille...tu es parti(e) brusquement sans nous dire au revoir...c’ est la raison 

pour laquelle tu as été si mal enterré... sous la pluie... Nous reconnaissons t’ avoir 

laissé sous les intempéries... c’ est pourquoi nous avons décidé aujourd'hui, ...par 

I’ intermédiaire de ton fils (on cite le nom du fils ainé) de te mettre al’ abri, ... de 

te nourrir... sois le bienvenu dans cette maison qui t’ appartient désormais autant 

qu’ a nous.... Désormais nous aurons ensemble a manger et a boire et ensemble 
nous aurons faim... 


Je voudrais souligner que les trois points que je place entre les phrases ou les mots 
marquent une sorte d’ hésitation. Le doyen n’ a pas droit a 1’ erreur ainsi il doit 
suffisamment soupeser ses mots. Ces mémes points marquent |’ émotion il ne lit pas un 
discours et veut parler comme un prophéte comme si rien ne venait de lui. 


Aprés le monologue du doyen de la famille on observe quelques minutes de silence 
avant la prochaine étape qui se revéle trés importante. I] s’ agit du lien qu’ on veut 
consolider avec la concession et avec le défunt. A ce moment précis on régle les 
différences de la famille. Les membres doivent se réconcilier entre eux. Pour cette étape on 
mixe dans le crane du défunt une portion de terre prise dans la concession avec de 1’ eau et 
de quelques herbes de la méme concession qu’ on fait manger a toute la famille. On utilise 
aussi cette portion pour oindre la poitrine des enfants et petits enfants. 


Cette onction qu’ on fait sur la poitrine des enfants de la famille a plusieurs vertus 
parmi lesquelles celle d’ empécher ceux-ci de s’ éloigner du village, de leurs racines en 
€pousant des étrangers au canton ou en allant s’ installer en ville sans penser en revenir. 

Cette cérémonie est toujours réservée au doyen qui accompagne le rite par des 
allégations de circonstance: 

Notre cher frére ou soeur... nous voulons profiter du fait que tu sois parmi nous 
aujourd’ hui pour te demander de nous pardonner ce que tu as considéré comme un 
mépris, de nous aider a nous réconcilier. Je sais que nous pouvons compter sur toi et 
surtout Merci! N’ oublie jamais que nous comptons sur ta protection. Moi j’ ai déja 
grandi je pense surtout aux enfants que tu as laissés , donne-leur la chance de vivre comme 
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Jj’ ai vécu. Ton fils Jean est malade, il souffre vraiment si c’ est une victime de ta colére 
écoute-le, il a a te parler...) 

Le doyen a ainsi introduit au crane Jean qui va parler a son parent de ses malheurs. 
A cet instant 4 tour de rdle peuvent intervenir les membres de la famille qui sont en 
difficulté. Voici |’ exemple du récit d’ une fille de la famille qui n’ arrive pas a faire d’ 
enfants depuis qu’ elle s’ est mariée: 


Maman ou papa, nous t’ avons pleuré et continuons a le faire, raison pour laquelle 
nous sommes réunis ici aujourd'hui pour t’ arranger [te rendre hommage] et te 
faire I’ inventaire de tout ce qui s’ est passé depuis ton départ. Je sais que tu étais 
une berceuse et que tu aurais voulu voir ta progéniture se multiplier mais, il n’ en 
est rien. Personne ne m’ a jamais accueilli du retour des plantations, personne ne 
m’ a jamais dit bonjour le matin, personne ne me salue, personne ne fait pipi sur 
moi, est-ce normal? Qui va organiser mes obséques? Ta maison doit-elle s’ arréter 
apres moi? Ne veux-tu pas que ton nom continue a exister? mére ou pere j’ ai envie 
d’ allaiter. A quoi m’ auront servi cette paire de seins a orner ma poitrine, je ne 
vois pas pour quelle importance. Je voudrai quelqu’ un a qui donner ton nom et 
que je pourrai appeler papa ou maman... [éclat en sanglot...) 


On la laisse pleurer autant qu’ elle peut et verser ses larmes sur le crane ensuite 


toute 1’ assemblée utilise la boue pour embaumer entiérement la fille qui vient de faire ses 
doléances. 


Cas du premier salaire 


Dans notre culture le premier salaire est considéré comme un autre moyen de 
regroupement familial. Le premier salaire ne doit pas étre utilisé 4 ses fins personnelles. 
Tout le monde y a droit, méme les morts. Cet argent sert 4 acheter de |’ huile de palme, du 
sel, des piéces de pagnes pour différentes offrandes a plusieurs membres de la famille. 

Pour ce qui concerne le crane, |’ huile de palme, le sel sont les dons favoris, voila 
un message qui accompagne cette offrande: 

Pére, mére, je viens te voir aujourd'hui pour te faire savoir que ta maison porte déja les 
fruits, tu as semé, tu es parti, nous avons commencé a récolter et voudrons que comme 
nous tu jouisses du fruit de notre travail commun. Prends de tout coeur ce petit paquet que 


nous avons réservé pour toi et mets-y ta bénédiction pour que davantage nous puissions 
prosperer... 


Conclusion: 


De plus en plus |’ exhumation perd sa valeur car désormais on prend des 
précautions pour empécher la colére des parents par exemple en faisant |’ exhumation dans 
la maison et en respectant tout de méme les sacrifices. A mon expérience personnelle tout 
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se passe assez bien dans les rapports avec les morts et les vivants a la seule condition d’ y 
croire. 


La Cérémonie de Dot Au Burundi. 
Par Jeanne Chantal Harerimana 


Au Burundi, la tradition exige qu’ avant de faire un mariage, il faut d’abord faire 
une cérémonie de dot. Pour ce faire, la famille du garcon constitue une délégation a 
envoyer chez la famille de la fille pour demander la main de cette derniére. On ne choisit 
pas le chef de la délégation n’ importe comment, parce que le langage utilisé pour la 
trasmission du message est un langage codé, propre aux initiés. 

Le chef de la délégation est regu par le chef du comité d’ accueil de la famille de la 
fille. Aprés I’ installation des invités de deux familles dans une place aménagée pour la 
circonstance, on leur sert 4 manger et a boire comme la coutume |’ exige. 

Le chef du comité d’ accueil va alors faire semblant de ne pas connaitre le but de la 
visite de la délégation de la famille du garcon. Il leur demande pourquoi ils sont venus dans 
sa famille et dit qu’ il a été inquiété par leur arrivée surprise (alors qu’ il était averti). En 
fait c’ est pour que |’ affaire ne soit plus scréte, que tous les invités soient informés de la 
cérémonie du mariage en préparation. Comme ga il pourront apporter leur contribution a la 
cérémonie, le jour venu. 

Le chef de la délégation du jeune garcon prend alors la parole en disant la phrase 
suivante: umunwa ni zéwe, izambo n’ iry’Umufingant"ahe x (x = le nom du pére 
du garcon). C’ est -a-dire que la bouche est sienne mais que la parole appartient a 
monsieur x. En d’autre termes, il n’est que son porte-parole. I] entame son discours de 
circonstance en disant que Monsieur x |’a envoyé chez Monsieur y (de pere de la fille) 
pour lui dire que ces derniers jours, quand il se baladait, il est passé a céte de son enclos et 
il a apercu une génisse qui |’ a beaucoup plu. Et s’ ennuyant, il aimerait que Monsieur Y 
lui fasse don de sa génisse afin que son veau soit 41’ abri de sa solitude. 


Je voudrais tout de suite souligner que dans la société burundaise, la vache est un animal 
auquel on accorde une grande valeur. Elle est non seulement un symbole de la richesse 
mais aussi un symbole de noblesse. C’ est pourquoi, une personne qui a un grand troupeau 
de vaches n’ est pas considérée comme du n’ importe qui. Ce n’ est donc pas pour rien que 
la vache est utilisée pour désigner une personne de valeur car on dira de quiqu’ un qui n’ a 


Das de valeur que c’ est imbga “ un chien.” 


Dans la cérémonie de dot on utilise le terme génisse pour désigner une jeune fille 
bien eduquée et surtout qui n’ a pas encore accouché. Le terme veau est alors le jeune 


8arcon 4 qui on veut marier la fille, Celui qui représente le pére de la fille va alors dire qu’ 


£n fait, il n? a qu’une seule vache ou génisse qui lui proccure du fumier pour son champ et 


b 


WW il est done difficile de la céder a quelqu’ un d’ autre. Le représentant du pére du garcon 
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quant a lui va alors préciser en disant qu’ il cherche une vache ou génisse a deux pattes, qui 
peut puiser de |’ eau, qui peut chercher le bois, qui peut préparer un repas,... pour finir par 
dire qu’ il veut une vache-homme (ink*a’-mint"u). 

Aprés avoir fait des tours, le représentant du pére de la fille finira par dire qu’ il a 
beaucoup de génisses (jeunes filles), toutes bien grasses, charmantes, mais qu’ il ne sait pas 
de quelle génisse, on veut. Il présente alors toutes les filles se trouvant dans la maison, 
siennes ou pas. Des fois, il n’ améne pas la fille dont on veut demander la main. Le 
représentant du pére du garcon va alors dire qu’ il faut que le représentant du pére de la 
fille rentre voir s’ il n’ a pas oublié une génisse. I] commence a dire qu’ il n’ a oublié 
aucune. Mais celui qui représente la famille du gargon, comme il doit étre quelqu’ un qui a 
I’ art de convaincre, il va insister 4 dire que la génisse qui a plu celui qui |’ a envoyé a tel 
point de beauté que ces autres n’ ont pas. Le représentant du pére de la fille finira par |’ 
amener. 

Notons qu’ on présente ces jeunes filles aprés avoir versé la dot exigée. Dans le 
Burundi traditionnel, c’ était les vaches ou les objets de valeur qui servaient de dot. 
Actuellement, c’ est soit 1’ argent , soit les vaches. 

Le représentant de la famille de la fille va alors dire qu’ il leur promet sa génisse, la 
meilleure de son troupeau. Mais il faut que la famille du garcgon soit avertie que sa génisse 
n’ était jamais gardée avec un baton, qu’ elle n’ avait jamais soif, qu’ elle n’ était jamais 
exposée au soleil, etc. 

Il leur dit que méme s’il va leur donner sa fille, son mari soit averti qu’ il ne doit 
jamais la taper, qu’ il doit bien |’ entretenir moralement et physiquement. En d’ autres 
termes, il dit qu’ il ne lui donne pas sa fille pour s’ en débarasser, que c’ est toujours son 
enfant, quelque soit ot elle est et que sa belle famille doit bien veiller sur elle. I] ajoute que 
si sa belle famille est dépassée par son enfant, elle doit la lui envoyer. Il saura comment la 
corriger si c’est vrai qu’ elle a tort. 

Enfin, le pére de la fille conclut en disant qu’ il faut alors dire au pére du garcon qu’ 
il lui promet la génisse qu’ il a demandée; il faut qu’il prépare alors 1a ot la gémisse ira 
habiter surtout qu’ il vérifie encore si son veau ne va pas passer son temps a attaquer sa 
génisse par les cornes ou les coups de pieds. I] demande 4 |’ envoyé du pére du garcon de 
repasser dans un délai donné pour qu’ on fixe le jour ot on va amener la génisse chez la 
famille du gargon. C’ est en fait le jour du mariage, et il faut un délai pour la préparation. 
L’ envoyé de la famille du garcon formule des remerciements a |’ égard de la famille de la 
fille et promet qu’ ils vont se préparer en conséquence. II rassure donc la famille de la 
future épouse. 

Le représentant du pére de la fille cléture la cérémonie en leur ajoutant des boissons 
avant de les inviter a lever la séance. 

D’ une fagon générale, il n’y a que les gens d’ un certain age qui peuvent 
comprendre le langage utilisé au cours de cette cérémonie de dot. D’ ailleurs, les enfants et 
les jeunes gens sont indirectement écartés de la cérémonie bien qu’ ils ne s’ en rendent pas 
compte. Ils ne restent que dehors ou dans un autre endroit amenagé pour eux, ow ils vont 
manger et boire sans bien comprendre ce qui est en train de se passer. Et quand ils 
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demandent ce qui se passent, on leur dit qu’ ils ne peuvent pas comprendre 4 |’ instant, qu’ 
il faut qu’ ils attendent leur tour et comme ga ils comprendront. 


L’ Acte d’ Accouchement et les Rites qui I’ entourent dans la Société 
Burundaise. 


Par Chantal Harerimana 


Dans le Burundi traditionnel, la famille attachait une grande importance 4 |’ enfant. 
C’ est pourquoi une femme qui- mettait au monde beaucoup d’ enfants était mieux 
considérée que les autres. On supposait qu’ avoir beaucoup d’ enfants c’ était une fagon d’ 
élargir, d’ agrandir la famille. C’ est ainsi qu’ une femme stérile était toujours malmenée, 
des fois chassée de la famille ot elle est mariée. Elle était considérée comme une 
malédiction a la famille du mari, et donc susceptible de vouer cette famille a la disparition. 
Face aux différentes considérations de la femme stérile opposée a la femme féconde, il en 
découlait que |’ accouchement était un moment de joie qui devait se célébrer par les rites. 

En effet, quand une femme met au monde, il existe une période variant d’ une 
semaine a deux semaines, période pendant laquelle la femme et son enfant (nouveau-né) 
doivent rester dans la maison sans traverser le seuil de la porte. On dira que c’est interdit de 
sortir. Mais en fait, c’ est pour que la femme puisse se remettre et pour que |’ enfant aussi 
s’ adapte petit 4 petit au milieu extérieur et que son nombril se cicatrise sans bousculades. 

Aprés cette période supposée d’ interdit de sortir, on organise une journée dite 
“gusohora imuvyéyi” littéralement, ¢a veut dire “mettre celle qui a accouché dehors” c’ 
est -a-dire que c’ est le jour ov on léve |’ interdiction de sortir, on suppose que la femme a 
déja repris la force pour pouvoir redémarrer les travaux ménagers et champétres. Doivent 
€tre nécessairement présents ce jour-la la mére ou la tante paternelle de la femme qui a 
accouché ainsi que le pére du mari de cette femme. Evidemment le mari ne peut en aucun 
cas étre absent car il est supposé étre la premiére personne qui assiste sa femme pendant la 
grossesse et les jours qui suivent |’ accouchement. 

Pour débuter 1’ acte de lever |’ interdit de sortir, la mére ou la tante maternelle de la 
femme prend |’ enfant (nouveau-né) et le passe 4 son gendre en lui demandant d’ aider sa 
femme a porter |’ enfant. Ainsi, le mari prend |’ enfant et le pose (le fait dormir) sur le dos 
de sa femme. Tout le monde applaudit et les femmes poussent les cris de joie qu’ on 
appelle en Kirundi “kuviiza imp*undu”. Cet acte est trés significatif car ¢a veut dire que 
le mari reconnait la paternité de 1’ enfant. Si ce n’ est pas son enfant, il va refuser |’ acte. Il 
est donc évident que la mére de |’ enfant est comblée de joie, il en est de méme de la mére 
de la femme ou sa tante qu’ on prouve qu’ elle a donné en mariage une femme digne de foi, 
qui ne triche pas en allant chercher les enfants ailleurs que dans son foyer. 

Dans le temps, la femme “ attachait” son enfant au dos avec la peau séche d’ 
antilope, de chévre ou de mouton selon les moyens. Actuellement, on n’utilise plus les 
peaux, mais on utilise a la place certains tissus solides, la qualité dépendant des moyens 
qu’on a. C’ est toujours “ imp"eetso” qui vient du verbe “guheeka”, porter au dos. 
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Quand la femme a déja mis au dos son enfant, sa belle-mére prend une houe, son 
beau-pére prend une machette avec un gros baton et toutes les personnes se dirigent vers le 
champ. Si c’ est dans un endroit ov il n’ y a pas de champ, on se dirige en dehors de la 
maison ( dans la cour par exemple). Arrivés au champ, le pére du mari fait tenir a son fils 
la machette et le grand baton en prononcant ces paroles suivantes: “vatema nt"iwiteme” c’ 
est -a-dire “couper sans te découper”. Et la belle-mére de la femme prend la houe et la fait 
tenir 4 sa bru en disant “ varima nt'iwirime” c’ est-a-dire cultive sans te cultiver”. En d’ 
autres termes, on autorise a |’ homme de recommencer ses activités qui consistent a 
défricher le champ. Mais en défrichant, il doit faire attention pour ne pas se blesser car ses 
responsabilités se sont augmentées. I] n’ a donc pas le droit de se trouver dans une situation 
telle qu’ il ne peut pas accomplir ses responsabilités. I] en est de méme pour la femme dont 
le réle aux champs est non de défricher mais de cultiver. Elle aussi doit cultiver sans se 
blesser car en plus du ménage, elle a aussi, |’ enfant qu’ elle doit sauvegarder. Le mari 
défriche un petit espace et la femme se met a cultiver cet espace défriché. Entretemps, une 
femme assez dgée a rassemblé beaucoup d’ enfants qui ont au plus dix ans. Le réle de ces 
enfants est d’ agrémenter la cérémonie. Quand le mari et sa femme défrichent et cultivent, 
eux récoltent quelques feuilles légéres et des fleurs. C’ est ce que |’ on appelle “gutfa 
urweejo ”. “Urweejo”, c’ est 1’ ensemble de ces fleurs mélangées de petites feuilles. Par 
conséquent “gut{a urweejo:” signifie récolter, cueillir les fleurs et les feuilles. 

Aprés un certain temps, le pére de |’ homme ayant le nouveau-né donne 1’ ordre de 
quiter le champ. Les petis enfants se placent devant le couple qui a le nouveau-né. La 
femme Agée qui les encadrent entonne une chanson caractéristique de ce moment précis, et 
les petits enfants se mettent a faire une certaine danse en lancant le mélange de fleurs et de 
feuilles au couple d’ abord puis aux autres personnes placées aprés le couple. C’ est cette 
danse qu’ on appelle “kuvjina urweejo ” ce qui signifie danser en lancant ce mixage de 
fleurs et de feuilles. Les enfants sont trés contents de danser et de chanter le refrain mais ils 
ne comprennent vraiment rien dans la cérémonie. Peut-étre qu’ ils sont contents d’ avoir un 
autre enfant. 

D’ une facon résumée, la femme qui entonne la chanson demande 4 tout le monde 
d’ embrasser la femme qui a mis au monde et répéte ¢a plusieurs aux enfants. Et les 
petits enfants dans leur refrain répondent en appuyant |’ idée émise par la femme. C’ est 
comme s’ ils disaient: “ oui oui, embrasse...” et la femme compleéte leur phrase en disant, 
embrasse “ mutegartgori ” puis, embrasse “ inabiboondo”. Mutegartgori, Inabiboondo, 
...cé sont les noms que cette femme invente pour les donner a la femme qui a mis au 
monde. C’ est par respect 4 cette femme qu’ elle ne |’ appelle pas par son propre nom et 
pour que les enfants ne sachent pas exactement de qui il est question dans le chant, afin qu’ 
il n’ y ait pas de réactions bizarres dans le groupe d’ enfants, ce qui pourrait gacher 1” 
animation. Mais ces noms ne sont pas choisis au hasard car ils ont une signification en 
rapport avec |’ accouchement. Par exemple, Mutegardgori , veut dire celle qui porte une 
couronne. Quand une femme a accouché, elle doit porter une couronne, ne fut-ce que ce 
jour des cérémonies. Dans la société burundaise donc, la couronne est un symbole de la 
maternité, On ne verra jamais une jeune fille porter au front une couronne ou une femme 
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qui n’ a jamais mis au monde. Jnabioondo veut dire, celle qui a les enfants. Méme si c’est 
son premier enfant, on suppose qu’ elle en aura d’ autres et c’ est méme un souhait de 
bonheur, le bonheur d’ avoir beaucoup d’ enfants. Et quand on dit sébiboondo, on veut dire 
celui qui a les enfants ou le pére des enfants. 

Ces voeux de bonheur apparaissent aussi dans les salutations modulées adressées a 
la femme qui a mis au monde. Les salutations sont faites par les femmes. Elles diront a 
cette nouvelle mére beaucoup de mots et d’ expressions. Comme “kira”: guéris, car on 
considére la grossesse comme une maladie “waruzaButse vrwo a Bansi”: “tu as traversé 
celle des ennemis. Normalement le verbe utilisé émet |’ idée d’ une riviére. Or cette riviére 
c’ est une métaphore de la haine; et on ajoute, “aBansi Baank"4 iBiBoondo” “les ennemis 
qui détestent les enfants. C’ est-a-dire que la femme qui accouche se met a1’ abri des gens 
qui détestent les enfants (exemple: les femmes stériles). Concrétement, quand tu mets au 
monde, on suppose que les femmes stériles ne sont pas contentes, ce qui peut étre faux). Et 
pour conclure ces salutations, on dit “uwakiBonane inda akufonane urugori 
n’ikBoondo imugéngo”. C’ est-a-dire qu’ il faut que toute personne qui t’ as vue avec 
une grossesse puisse te voir avec une couronne et un enfant au dos. 

A la fin de la cérémonie de lever |’ “interdit de sortir,” on est de nouveau chez le 
couple ayant le nouveau-né. On sert d’ abord un mélange de beaucoup de variétés de 
nourriture aux enfants sur un van (une espéce de plat traditionnel trés grand). C’ est parce 
que c’ est d’ abord la féte des enfants et puis c’ est un autre souhait de grande progéniture, 
car si une femme a beaucoup d’ enfants, elle doit préparer beaucoup de norriture et sert sur 
un grand plat. Elle ne doit pas manger avant que ses enfants soient rassasiés. C’ est aprés 
avoir nourri tous les enfants présents que les grandes personnes pourront manger et boire. 
Et ainsi, on met fin a la cérémonie. 

En conclusion, on peut dire que l’acte d’accouchement dans la société burundaise 
est un acte bien accueilli avec grande joie. Cette joie est extériorisée dans les cérémonies et 
les rites qui entourent cet acte. Aussi faut-il souligner le langage untilisé qui est bien codé 
et que les enfants ne sont pas en mesure de décoder, a 1’ exemple des noms qu’on donne a 
la nouvelle mére, différents souhaits de bonheur et de prospérité qui sont adressés, etc., 
sans compter les symboles, les gestes qui sont posés durant la cérémonie. 


The Announcement and Fight of a Natural Calamity in Bafut 
by Ngum Comfort Che. 


In Bafut we have two seasons as in any other place in Cameroon. These are the dry 
and rainy seasons. We are equally aware of the various signs of the different seasons on the 
sky. We also recognize the fact that there are different types of clouds. 

_ Apart from the manipulations of the sky revealing its different seasons we also 
believe in certain manipulations revealing natural calamities through particular 
recognizable signs. The most remarkable of the signs is the redness of a particular portion 
of the sky. It is always noticed by elders or people who know that such a sign immediately 
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announces a natural calamity. With this in mind the elders in the village assemble in the 
fon’s palace. This always happens in the evenings. When they assemble in the palace, they 
are given certain functions like alerting everybody by playing the gong. 

The sound produced by the gong is immediately interpreted by the people and 
everybody irrespective of the age comes out of the house. They will then stand at the 
corner of the house facing the sign and wait for the elders to start shouting. 

Normally these natural calamities are preliminarily driven by shouting in the 
palace. Those around the palace take over and it moves like that to everybody. The 
shouting is concluded by the saying that “t4 ni kén ndz? nki” which means “ it should 
drown only in water.” After sending it away and directing it into water for it is believed 
that the calamity is in water drowning, whoever carries water, carries the calamity. The 
reason for directing it into water is that, if it is not directed there, it comes down to the one 
sending it away from the sky. Thus, where it should go is very important. 

There is a second step taken for a complete elimination of that calamity. After the 
disappearance of that sign, it is still believed that a mild portion of it must have reached 
the ground. The traditional healers now bring their various protective herbs. They are 
combined and put on road junctions, main roads, and where people mostly pass. This also 
helps to destroy any other bad herbs or charms carried around by people. 

Thus the collective fight of a natural calamity in Bafut is believed to be the highest 
protective force they possess. 


Les cérémonies d’ initiation dans quelques tribus camerounaises (bafia, 
massa, bamiléké, betifang) 
Par Mvakang Clotaire et al. 


1. Description des cérémonies d’ initiation 


Rite Menanga (Sanaga) 


Le Menanga est le génie des peuples Sanaga de Ngoro. II est généralement invoqué 
dans les cas suivants: 

M@ la stérilité d’ une femme 
menace d’ avortement 
prédiction du sexe d’ un enfant en gestation 
traitement des grandes maladies 
prévoyance et prévention des calamités 
résolution d’ un dilemme auquel serait confronté le peuple (succession a la 
chefferie, guerre tribale) 

Le Menanga ne peut étre invoqué que par un groupe trés restreint d’ initiés (anciens 
et décideurs du village). Pour faire partie de ce groupe, le candidat doit remplir les 
conditions suivantes: €tre de sexe masculin, avoir dépassé |’ age de |’ adolescence, 
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appartenir a la tribu, payer un tribut symbolique aux anciens (vin de palme, poulet). La 
cérémonie se déroule en brousse dans la nuit. Les jeunes sélectionnnés sont alors habillés 
de feuillage et emmenés vers la brousse ou ils sont pris en charge par les sorciers et tout se 
Passe dans le secret de la nuit. 

Certaines indiscrétions révélent cependant que les jeunes sont passés a tabac et sont 
invités 4 manger beaucoup de poivre en compagnie des sorciers, ce qui n’ est toujours pas 
facile. Une grande partie de |’ initiation reléve de la sorcellerie et c’ est 4 ce moment qu’ on 
leur apprend le langage qui leur permet de comuniquer avec les anciens et le génie pendant 
une cérémonie de Menanga. Les jeunes intégrent alors le cercle des inités pour une 
cérémonie de Menanga qui a lieu juste aprés le rite d’ initiation. 


Labada (Massa) 


La cérémonie d’ initiation “labada” se retrouve aussi bien chez les Massa que chez 
leurs voisins qui sont les Tupuri, les Musej et les Musgum. Son but est de faire du jeune 
homme un étre mir, sensé et responsable. Le non initié est généralement considéré comme 
une femme, un enfant qui n’ a pas droit a la parole lors des réunions de la communauté. On 
dit de lui qu’ il parle zidanzidani, c’ est 4 dire qu’ il n’ avance que des paroles insensées. C’ 
est pourquoi il lui faut une formation qui va |’ élever au rang des hommes. Cette cérémonie 
n’ est pas individuelle; elle réunit un grand nombre de jeunes (100 a 200) qui viennent de 
différents villages de la région et sa durée va de 2 a 4 mois. II peut y avoir 3 4 4 lieux de 
cérémonies d’ initiation qui sont des sanctuaires situés en brousse loin du regard des 
curieux. II ne nous est pas possible de décrire la cérémonie par étape car il est interdit aux 
initiés d’ en référer aux profanes sous peine de mort. Le matin du rassemblement, chaque 
prosélyte est conduit au lieu de départ par le pére géniteur ou par le pére spirituel qui 
assure le réle de parrain. II s’ agit pour ce parrain (pajna) d’ assurer |’ instruction et la 
défense de son protégé car les cérémonies d’ initiation sont parfois des lieux de réglement 
de comptes. Du début 4 la fin de la cérémonie les jeunes ne se lavent pas et dorment a 
méme le sol. L’ atrocité des épreuves va croissant au point ot certains désertent. La fin du 
rite est annoncé a minuit par le chef de cérémonie lorsqu’ il estime que ses éléves sont 
aptes a affronter les hommes et les étres invisibles. L’ annonce est généralement ponctuée 
d’ une grande clameur qui exprime la fin des souffrances et le retour 4 une vie normale. 
Les jeunes initiés peuvent alors se laver et regagner leurs familles toujours sous les ordres 
de leurs parrains. Pour montrer qu’ ils sont désormais des hommes, ils doivent forcer la 
cléture pour entrer. Ils effectuent n tour devant la maison de chaque famille ayant envoyé 
un de ses initiés. La famille qui ne recoit pas ces inités, ayant pourtant envoyé un de ses 
membres doit comprendre que celui-ci n’ est plus. Aprés les festivités, les intitiés passeront 
deux semaines sans adresser la parole aux femmes. II leur est ensuite attribué un nom; il 
s’agit en fait du nom initial auquel on ajoute un suffixe qui peut étre “dandi”, “grew” ou 
“ela” selon la mélodie la mieux adaptée; 


Exemple: 
lawan ->  lawandandi 
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Sassou -> _ sassela 
gana ->~—s gagrew 
Les initiés ont un langage qui leur est spécifique 


Le so chez les Betifang 


Le “so” est la désignation en betifang de |’ antilope. A 1’ époque, seuls les hommes 
d’ un certain age étaient autorisés 4 manger cet animal; pour cela il fallait étre initié. Les 
conditions pour subir le rite étaient les suivantes: étre un jeune homme d’ un certain age, 
étre circoncis, avoir déja capturé pendant la chasse des animaux de grandes tailles, des 
animaux a sabots parmi lesquels le “ so” (antilope) lui méme, car la capture de ces 
animaux était signe de froce et d’ intelligence. Ce rite en général ne correspondait a aucune 
période de |’ année il suffisait simplement que les parents expriment aux personnes en 
charge du rite le voeux de voir leur progéniture initiée. On construisait alors dans le 
village un enclos ( esam) dans lequel on enfermait les jeunes gens afin qu’ ils y subissent 
des épreuves d’ endurance et, il n’ était pas question pour ces jeunes de sortir de |’ enclos 
quels que fussent les épreuves. En réalité, il est difficile d’ en savoir long sur ces brimades 
parce qu’ il était interdit aux initiés d’ en parler. On sait néanmoins qu’ il s’ agissait en fait 
de brimades parmi lesquelles on compte les bastonnades, les piqires de fourmis magnans, 
et la marche sur des épines. Le temps a mettre dans cet enclos dépendait des dispositions 
naturelles des jeunes gens. Les “bivus” ou encore ceux dotés de 4 yeux sortaient 
généralement plus vite que les personnes simples (a deux yeux). I y avait dans la clairiére 
une espéce de motte de terre surélevée en forme d’ homme, protégée par une espéce de 
cloture appelée “ eli’ ngii” ( temple de ngii qui dans la réligion paienne était le dieu 
protecteur du village); ce lieu était interdit aux femmes et aux enfants. Aprés la phase des 
brimades, le ou les jeunes hommes étaient emmenés au lieu sacré 4 la tombée de la nuit et 
étaient installés au niveau de la téte. Les habitants du village se terraient dans les cases 
pendant cette nuit ott le prétre ngii connu des seuls initiés agissait. Il était capable d’ imiter 
simultanément tous les bruits effrayants possibles allant des cris d’ animaux les plus 
terribles, les hululements de hiboux ( qui sont le signe d’ une réunion de sorcellerie) au 
bruit du tonnerre; tous ces bruits se répercutaient dans tout le village, surtout aux alentours 
du temple ot le jeune homme était tenu de rester jusqu’ au lever du jour. Au petit matin, le 
prétre ngii accompagné d’ autres vieux initiés allait retrouver le ou les jeunes hommes dans 
le temple ot on leur faisait sur le cou, et 4 1’ aide d’ un couteau chauffé 4 blanc, des 
scarifications qu’ on enduit ensuite d’ une poudre faite d’ un mélange d’ herbes traitantes. 
Le jeune initié est ensuite sorti du temple par les pieds du dieu et raccompagné chez lui. 
Ces scarifications donnaient ensuite des cicatrices excroissantes par lesquels on 
recomnaissait un initié. I] était désormais considéré comme un homme et était autorisé a 
manger le “so”. 


Le ngeb mbwup ou présentation de la poule aux divinités chez les bamena 
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Le ngeb mbwup est une poule qu’ un fils a 1’ age de raison (20-25 ans) doit faire 
offrande a ses parents et grand-parents en signe de sa maturité. 

Lorsqu’ un enfant a atteint |’ age de la raison, il est emmené par ses parents au lieu 
sacré appelé “fwo’ ” généralement situé prés d’ un cours d’ eau. Les objets utilisés pour la 
cérémonie sont: une poule, deux colas, deux autres fruits appelés “nde ndiep”. Une fois au 
lieu sacré, le jeune homme est mis a genou avec la poule sur la téte. Avant |’ envol de cette 
derniére, le jeune homme murmure quelques paroles a travers lesquelles il demande aux 
dieux, c’ est a dire ses ancétres, de lui préter main forte afin qu’ une fois dans la vie active, 
il soit capable de prendre soin de ses parents et de tous ceux qui auront besoin de lui. Pour 
cela, il utilisera le langage d’ initié au préalable appris de fagon sommaire; il revient au 
jeune homme d’ adapter ce langage a sa demande de transmettre ses doléances aux 
ancétres. Aprés cette séance, la poule s’ envole d’ elle méme , le fils se léve, laisse sur 
place les deux colas, les deux fruits et s’ en va. Les deux fruits de “ nde ndiep” sont un 
signe de pardon et de paix, alors que la poule est le symbole de fécondité (En général aprés 


la cérémonie, la poule rentre dans une case, y élit domicile et pond des oeufs d’ ou sortiront 
des poussins). 


Le culte du crdne chez les Bamena, une tribu Bamiléké 


Le culte du crane est un sacrifice a4 travers lequel les peuples bamilékés vénérent leurs 
morts qui pour eux restent vivants et parmi eux. Pour les bamilékés, les morts ne sont 
jamais morts. Ils sont la, omniprésents. Ils mangent avec eux, boivent avec eux, marchent 
avec eux, dorment avec eux. Ils jouent le réle de protecteur. C’ est la raison pour laquelle 
c’ est une obligation pour les vivants de prendre soin de leurs cranes. Une seule personne 
est chargée de s’ occuper de ce crane: c’ est le successeur car chez ce peuple, toute 
personne qui meurt a un représentant. Ce représentant est appelé successeur et hérite des 
affaires de cette personne morte. 

Quelques années aprés le décés, le crane est déterré et confié au successeur qui le 
garde sous son lit ou dans un coin de la maison. Chaque fois qu’ il mange, il doit verser un 
peu d’ huile de sa nourriture sur ce crane. Les autres membres de la famille qui sont tenus 
de donner 4 manger a ce mort passent par le successeur. Cette nourriture est appelée chez 
les Bamena “pwu’” qui signifie “paquet”. Chaque fois qu’ il y a cérémonie, le successeur 
prépare ce paquet (pwu’) a offrir au crane. Ce paquet est constitué d’ un met (kondre) fait 
de viande et de plantain, d’ huile de palme, d’ une houe si le défunt est une femme ou d’ 
une machette si le défunt est un homme. La viande devra étre celle de la chévre ou d’ un 
animal sauvage car cette viande donne un goit meilleur plus que celle du boeuf et du 
mouton. Les afeux, dit-on, ont choisi cette viande parce que ce paquet est destiné a faire 
honneur aux ancétres. Les bananes plantain sont cuites avec la viande et |’ huile que le 
successeur verse sur le crane au nom de la personne qui les a offertes. II le fait en 
communiquant avec le mort (crane) dans un language qui lui est propre. 

Généralement, un membre de la famille donne 4 manger a ce crane a la demande de 
ce dernier. Par exemple, lorsqu’ un membre de la famille tombe malade et consulte un 
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voyant, ce dernier lui dit parfois que c’ est le crane de son pére ou de sa mére qui lui 
demande 4 manger. Dés qu’ il prépare ce paquet et |’ offre a ce crane, il guérit. Lorsque ce 
crane, dit-on, voit ce paquet, il est content et prononce des paroles de guérison et de 
bénédiction pour cette personne. II faut noter cependant que seul le successeur est habilité a 
déposer ce paquet auprés du crane. C’ est lui qui viendra dans la suite communiquer a 
ceux qui ont sollicité |’ offrande, l’ approbation ou la désapprobation du crane. 

Les ustensiles comme la houe ou la machette sont une maniére de demander au 
défunt de continuer a travailler pour pouvoir se nourrir. 

Pour le peuple bamiléké, leurs ancétres représentés par ces cranes peuvent prédire 
les événements, résoudre les problémes du village, effacer les malédictions et recevoir des 
bénédictions. Seul le successeur du défunt a le devoir de s’ occuper du crane. On vénére en 
général les cranes des chefs, des notables, et dans certaines localités celui d’ un simple chef 
de famille qui en aura fait la demande de son vivant. 


2. Impact éducatif de ces rites et ceremonies 


Notre travail ne consiste pas seulement a décrire platement les faits sociologiques 
de certaines de nos cultures, mais beaucoup plus d’ en dégager les valeurs éducatives. I] va 
s’ en dire que parler d’ éducation ici suppose qu’ il y a dans ces rites, cérémonies, 
baptémes interprétation des phénoménes naturels, un message qui est transmis. Seulement 
la communication utilisée ici repose non seulement sur un code hors de commun, mais 
également sur un systéme de communication dont la chaine n’ est pas constituée seulement 
des étres humains, mais inclut également des étres non animés et invisibles. Quel est la 
valeur de ce message? Les messages véhiculés ici sont sous forme de symboles, d’ indices 
et de signaux. C’ est cet ensemble d’ eléments que |’ on peut considérer comme fait 
sociolinguistique, car leur codage est lié 4 la société qui les utilise. Ainsi les (bewu) 
scarifications excroissantes sur le cou des inités dans le so’o sont des faits produits 
artificiellement pour servir d’ indice a savoir; cet individu est autorisé 4 manger de la 
viande d’ antilope; la poule dans le ngep mbouop est comme nous |’ avons dit plus haut le 
symbole de la fécondité. II y a ici un rapport d’ analogie entre le comportement de la poule 
et la réalité 4 laquelle elle renvoie. Vénérer le crane chez les bamilékés est une maniére de 
surmonter la peur de la mort et de se préparer a un au-dela. 

Tous ces rites et cérémonies, quelle que soit la tribu ont tous pour mission de 
former et de préparer |’ individu aux us et coutumes de la société dans laquelle il vit c’est a 
dire lui inculquer le comportement a adopter en société, lui apprendre |’ interprétation de 
tout phénoméne naturel, lui donner la capacité de résoudre certains problémes avec le 
concours des étres invisibles avec lesquels il communique et le préparer 4 une vie dans |’ 
au dela. I] est important en ce moment ow le monde perd ses repéres, ot |’ homme et de 
surcroit |’ africain se perd entre des croyances et moeurs importées dont il ignore les 
tenants et les aboutissants et ses propres croyances qu’ il a perdues, le monde moderne dont 
il n’ arrive pas a suivre le rythme, de revaloriser ses coutumes car a bien les observer, leur 
pratique permettait une bonne structuration de la société; les hommes étaient responsables 
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et protecteurs de leurs familles, les jeunes savaient dés |’ enfance quel serait leur rdle, il 
était également possible de conjurer le mauvais sort en sollicitant I’ aide des ancétres. S’ il 
n’ est plus possible de pratiquer ces coutumes dans toute leur orignalité, il est encore temps 
de récupérer les éléments positifs et essayer de les appliquer dans le systéme éducatif 
actuel. Ainsi, nos jeunes enfants ne se limiteront plus aux enseignements livresques 
généralement mal adaptés aux réalités quotidiennes, mais acquerront en plus des 


enseignements moraux et sociaux nécessaires 41’ équilibre de |’ individu dans notre société 
moderne. 


Conclusion 


En définitive, il ressort de notre travail sur les potentialités d’ une éducation a 
travers quelques rites d’ initiation et phénoménes naturels de nos diverses cultures que la 
sociolinguistique nous permet de découvrir qu’ une société ne peut subsister sans un 
moyen de communication entre ses membres et que le langage ne peut se constituer en 
dehors du processus de communication qu’ il est possible d’ identifier a la vie sociale. Le 
but que nous recherchions 4 travers la description de la structure sociologique de ces rites 
d’ initiation suscités était la connaissance de nos cultures et |’ impact de celles-ci sur 1’ 
homme tout en sachant que le langage est le moyen qui permet cette connaissance dans la 
mesure ot! les hommes communiquent leurs besoins et désirs par la langue. 

C’ est ainsi que nous avons découvert d’ une part que toutes les sociétés africaines 
vivent le phénoméne de rite d’ initiation et attachent une grande importance aux 
phénoménes naturels. En d’ autres termes, pour |’ africain la nature et tout ce qu’ elle 
renferme est porteuse de message; c’ est pourquoi parler des cultes et sacrifices aux dieux 
(soit de la mer pour plus de poissons, soit de la terre pour plus de fertilité) est a prendre trés 
au sérieux. D’ autre part, nous avons constaté |’ impact positif de tout ce vécu sur I’ 
homme. Il est cependant a souligner que le contact avec le modernisme a quelque peu 
détruit nos traditions. Il devient par conséquent difficile, voire impossible de faire respecter 
la tradition aux jeunes étant donné que les ainés qui devraient s’ en charger ont fini par 
perdre le respect de nos valeurs ancestrales. 


Note: Les auteurs de ces différents textes sont: Mvakang Clotaire pour “le rite Menanga”, 
Diokdi Kotva Jonas pour “le labada”, Nga Oyono Rosette pour “le so chez les Betifang”, 
Kamsu Muriel pour “le ngeb mbwup” et “le culte du crane chez les Bamena”. 


Communication between the living and the dead 
in the Bamileke and Kenyang cultures 
by Kenfac Lucy 


In this paper, I first report on the way the Bamileke, an ethnic group of Cameroon from the 
West province, communicate with the dead, through the “cult of the skull.” In the second 
part of the paper, I report on the way the Kenyang, an ethnic group of Cameroon from the 
Southwest province, resurrect the “dead”. 


a. The cult of the skull in the Bamileke culture. 


The Bamileke culture like any other Cameroonian culture has its own way of 
communicating with the dead or ancestors. In this culture, the living communicate with the 
skulls (human skulls removed and kept in houses). We do not talk of removing the skull, 
but “raising the corpse’s head”. 

There are specific people who decide on the removal of a skull. These people are 
the children of the deceased or, in a situation where the person dies childless, the children 
who depended or were under his care can take the decision to do so. The reason being that, 
in case of a curse from the gods, they will be the ones to suffer the effects. 

The “successor” is the only person who can keep the skull and he is the only person 
who can offer something to the skull. Another person can do it if permitted by the 
successor or if the successor of the deceased is too young, a title holder can do it. 
Therefore, if somebody has anything or something to offer to the skull or ritual to perform 
on the skull, the person passes or does this through the successor. (The “successor” in the 
Bamileke culture is a family member designated by a parent or a grand parent to be his/her 
“successor” upon his/her death. This successor can be male or female. Even if this person 
is relatively young, he/she attends meetings held by adults who have to behave towards 
hinvVher as if he/she was the real parent or grandparent this successor represents. Before 
any decision is taken, this successor must be consulted.) 

The skull is dug by a few persons who are regarded righteous as far as the culture is 
concerned. Before this is done, a speech is made laying out the reasons why the skull has 
to be dug. The person who digs or raises the skull does not talk until the skull is rubbed 
with palm oil and kept in a place previously arranged or a place in the house reserved 
where other skulls are kept. 

Once the skull is kept in this corner of the house, salt, palm wine, bits of all other 
dishes prepared are thrown in it before any other person can eat. 

Skulls may be raised for several reasons. First, when things are not moving 
smoothly, this is interpreted as a sign that the ancestors are angry. Secondly, to 
communicate with the ancestors since it is believed that they are a source of solution to our 
problems and can intercede for us to our gods . Thirdly, to honor the deceased as it is 
supposed that when a person dies, he has just lost his flesh but the soul is still with us. 
Thus, to give due respect to this deceased person, the skull has to be raised to avoid some 
curse since it is believed they are those who provoke these maledictions. Fourthly, it is 
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believed that the dead are more powerful than the living, so we can pass through them to 
get some help. Thus it is necessary for us to have a place where we meet them and ask for 
this help. 

There are some categories of persons whose skulls cannot be raised. Those who 
died of witchcraft and those who committed suicide. It is believed that if their skulls are 
raised, they will come back with the same maledictions. 

When a skull is to be transported from one town to another, the person who carries 
the skull holds a leaf in his mouth so that once a person of that same culture sees it, he or 
she will automatically know that he is the carrier of a skull and is not supposed to talk. 
This person (carrier) talks to nobody until they get to their destination. If the person talks, 
he is supposed to take back the skull or if he refuses, the skull might get annoyed and a 
terrible mischief might occur to them on their way to the village. 

In a situation where somebody dies out of the village and nobody can trace his 
grave or where he was buried, some members of his family including a ‘skull carrier’ 
would go where he was buried and get a stone which symbolizes the skull and all the 
rituals performed on a skull will be done on this stone. The stone shall be given all the 
honors and duties which are given to the skull. 

When a priest dies, his skull is not raised, instead a stone is taken around where he 
is buried and rubbed on his forehead and is kept symbolizing his skull. All the necessary 
sacrifices done on a real skull are done to this stone which is kept at a corner reserved for 
family skulls. 

The significance of the skull is to protect the clan, to beg for mutual understanding 
within the family and for wisdom, and to bring the ancestors closer to us. To ask for these 
things, the person (special woman of great honor in the family) first sprinkles water on all 
the skulls in that room, pours oil, salt and ground egusi. All these items have their 
significance. Water is to appease them (the ancestors) to listen to all what we have to ask of 
them. Salt is to sweeten their heart so that all what is asked will not be taken with hard 
hearts. Oil signifies more grease (power) to their elbows, and finally egusi is to ensure 
them that they too are supposed to be fed to be able to take care of us and to make them 
understand that those left behind are living well. 

Once all these items have been thrown to them, the person then dishes out all the 
problems affecting the family and in due course begs for peace, more children, more 
protection and wisdom. 


b. The resurrection of the dead in the Kenyang culture. 


In the Kenyang culture, it is believed that people do not really die, but that they move from 
one environment to another. That is, leaving an old world to a new one. That is what I call 
“resurrection of the dead.” They believe that a Kenyang man must resurrect after death, 
irrespective of what caused it, that is, whether death was caused by witchcraft or accidents 
or under normal circumstances. This resurrection applies to any person, whether he died at 
an old age or was a child of nine or a forty-five old man. 
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People resurrect for several reasons. In the case where a young man dies under 
normal circumstances or illnesses, enough clothing is kept in his coffin and cotton is not 
put into his nostrils. By so doing, the family buries the corpse almost in a hurry so that this 
dead goes to another country, gets a job and brings enough money for the upbringing of his 
family back home. 

A person who died from an accident has a room reserved for him by his family, 
Whenever he comes for a visit, his wounds are treated and when treatment is finished, he 
goes to another country where he starts a new life. 

When a person dies of suspicious death, rituals are performed on the corpse and 
sometimes weapons like knives and blades are put in the coffin to enable the dead man to 
hunt his killer. 

Most ghosts just go out to disturb the community. This is the case of a man who 
disturbed women in their farms. These women went to the man’ s family and reported it so 
that they could warn their son. This problem continued until the women had to take the 
matter to the chief. The chief warned the family, but the disturbances continued. The chief 
had to order for the corpse to be removed and burned. When this corpse was brought out, 
(the man had died five months ago), bruises were all over his legs; he had wounds with 
fresh blood from the wounds which were enough proof that this man had been out in the 


bush. The corpse was burned to ashes with some traditional herbs, then thrown far away 
from the village. 


L’ usage de la parole chez les Bafang. 
Par Kouémou Béatrice 


D’ aprés la culture, la maniére de s’ exprimer de mon peuple dépend des situations dans 
lesquelles on se trouve, et surtout si on est homme, femme ou enfant. 

Notre peuple est en majorité trés calme et trés silencieux. Un membre trés bavard 
est souvent rejeté par la communauté car étant susceptible de vendre la méche (les secrets) 
des décisions prises sécretement. 

Les hommes sont les plus silencieux. Ils ne parlent que quand c’ est nécessaire et 
quand ils parlent, ils pésent d’ abord leurs mots et le disent aussi calmement et posément 
que possible pour mieux se faire comprendre et de peur de se faire découvrir par |’ autre 
dans ce qu’ ils disent. Ils expriment rarement leurs sentiments car c’ est impensable que |’ 
homme montre ouvertement ce qu’ il ressent de peur d’ étre traité de faible, de non-viril, de 
sous-homme. C’ est pourquoi lors des cérémonies douloureuses comme les deuils, ils 
ruminent le plus souvent leur douleur intérieurement alors que les femmes et les enfants Je 
font ouvertement en se débattant, se roulant par terre, pleurant tous les larmes de leurs 
corps. 

Devant un étranger ou une question incertaine, tout le monde est trés méfiant et 
reste calme ou répond d’ une maniére évasive. Mais quand la bonne foi de |’ autre est 
confirmé, les femmes et les enfants sont souvent les premiers 4 parler librement, sans 
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complexe. Etant un peu plus bavards, ils parlent le plus souvent sans réfléchir. C’ est 
pourquoi il est trés difficile chez nous de confier quelque chose de secret 4 une femme ou a 
un enfant. 

Chez les hommes, le silence est de régle car |’ étre le plus silencieux et le plus posé 
est le plus respecté de tous car on ne sait ni ce qu’ il pense, ni ce qu’ il va dire. C’ est 
difficile qu’ un homme aborde tout genre de sujet surtout ceux qui portent sur les 
coutumes. II préfére se taire méme face aux questions de ses propres enfants. 

Méme quand ils boivent, le silence est de rigueur; par exemple, on ne peut penser 
extirper quelque chose d’ un homme quand il est saodl. II se taira ou répondra d’ une 
maniére évasive. C’ est comme si il y avait des interdits dans leurs tétes qu’ ils ne 
pourraient ou ne devraient en aucun cas transgresser, car |’ homme bavard est considéré 
comme un enfant. Ce qui explique pourquoi les enfants et les jeunes (jusqu’ a trente ans) 
sont plutét un peu plus bavards que les hommes. Les femmes aussi bavardent ou parlent 
plus que les hommes d’ une maniére ouverte dans n’ importe quelle situation ot elles se 
trouvent. Quand elles boivent, elles sont méme capables de livrer le plus grand des secrets. 
Elles sont aussi celles qui se disputent le plus, 4 vive voix et arrivent méme souvent a se 
bagarrer entre elles (ce qui est trés rare, car puni sévérement par la coutume). Les hommes 
eux, vu le silence qui est de régle, se disputent rarement. S’ il y a désaccord, c’ est dans le 
calme et la sérénité qu’ ils resolvent leurs différends. Car bavarder pour eux revient a 
ressembler a une femme, ce qui est déshonorant pou un homme chez les Bafang. 

Les femmes, a un age avancé (a partir de cinquante ans) épousent le comportement 
des hommes et deviennent en ce moment membres du clan des hommes mirs, ow le silence 
est d’ or et le parler d’ argent. 


The Dualas and their sea 
by Herman Misse 


This squib looks at the way the Duala tribe of Cameroon deals with water, which is the 
dwelling place of their gods. 


A general belief among the Dualas (also called the Sawas) is that they came from water. 
Before the arrival of the colonial master, they lived near the coast. Houses were built near 
the sea, surrounding the whole sea. They used to live on fishing. Like any other African 
tribe, the Dualas have a god. Their god is found in the sea. 


When a child was born, he had to be dedicated to the god of the sea. And when he became 
old enough to crawl, he was taken to the sea. The elders would tie a rope around his waist 
and then throw him into the sea. When he was about to sink, the elders would pull the rope 
and this was done frequently until the child would succeed to swim on his own. It was a 
kind of initiation to the traditions of the society. Water, the sea, was not supposed to be a 
mystery. The Duala child even in his childhood had to master it. 
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Some people in the tribe were trained in a special way. They could disappear and re-appear 
on another beach. Such people are like the mediators between the gods, the ancestors and 
the common Duala people. They will go deep into the sea in order to listen to the gods. 
Such operations or transactions usually take place during an important event or during the 
annual ceremony of the tribe called Ngondo. 


The Ngondo is a ceremony that takes place every year. It usually lasts a whole week. 
During that week, there are many cultural activities such as traditional dances, fighting, 
boat race, etc. The ceremony is organized in honor of the gods. It is a kind of cult. The 
whole Sawa community is mobilized. The last day is the most important day of the 
ceremony. That day, the sea is crowded. Children, youths, adults, elderly people come to 
the festivity. The women are dressed in “Kaba Ngondo” and the men wear a wrappa on 
their waist with a white shirt. Around twelve o’clock, one of the elders addresses himself to 
the crowd. Later on, he plunges into the water and comes out dry. He comes out with the 
message of the ancestor, the message of the gods. Two years ago, that is, in 1997, the gods 
were angry. They were not well taken care of. There was much trouble in the Sawa 
community. They did not like it. The community had to appease them and promise that the 
following year, they would behave better. 


Last year, that is, in 1998, the gods addressed themselves to sterile or barren women. These 
women were asked to come and bathe on the first of January around 4 AM in the morning. 
The beaches were crowded because women came in large numbers. 


A few years ago, a plane crash took place in Duala airport. It happened just after the 
Ngondo festivity. It was said that the gods had something to do with it. They were not 
neutral in the accident. Actually, it was believed by the Sawas that they were responsible 
for the plane crash. 


Notice also that, after the Ngondo ceremony, the sea releases a particular type of fish. That 
fish appears only once in a year and shortly after the ceremony. That particular species of 
fish is called “mbejatowe”. 


To conclude, I would like to point out that the Dualas firmly believe in the power of their 
god and their ancestors. These can talk, communicate their wishes, anger, feelings, express 
their joy, disenchantment. They can kill, curse, or bless. They wield power. 


La taxinomie du temps chez les Fe’fe’ du Cameroun 
par Kouémou Béatrice 
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Dans la culture Fe’fe’, le temps (ndahnza) est subdvisé en heure (ndah), en jour (lie’), en 
semaine (ngaanza), en mois (manu) et en année (ngu’). Cette subdivision quoique 
ressemblant a la subdivision occidentale du temps a ses particularités que nous allons 
montrer ci-dessous. 


Le mois est divisé en quatre semaines. Chaque semaine comprend huit jours a systéme 
rotatif. 


Les différents jours de la semaine sont: 


(1) - lie’ nkwe’ = jour d’amour 

(2) - nkaatee = argent du marché 

(3) - ncwieko = nouvelles du village 
(4) - ncomntee = rappel du marché 

(5) - nzingu = accouche les coutumes 
(6) - nziso = accouche la houe 

(7) - ntw’kwa = nuit quatre 


(8) - ntw’ ntaa = nuit trois ou nuit étendue. 


Le premier jour ou lie ‘nkwe’, est le jour ot le plus souvent, on déclare son 
amour a une fille ou 4 ses fréres. C’est le jour de la manifestation de |’amour. 

Le 2e jour (nkaatee) est le plus souvent jour du marché, méme si ces jours 
varient selon la contrée. 

Le 3e jour (Ncwieko) est, comme son nom |’indique, le jour pendant lequel on 
fait connaitre les nouvelles du village. C’est le jour par excellence pour le 
réglement des palabres, de bonnes affaires comme attraper (désigner) le chef, 
doter une fille, présenter les jumeaux au public. 

Le 4e jour (Ncomntee) est aussi jour du marché dans certaines contrées. 

Le 5e jour (nzingu) est le jour pour régler des palabres du genre: désigner le 
coupable pour un cas de vol, de mensonge, d’injustice ou d’enfreinte 4 la loi des 
coutumes. 

Le 6e jour (nziso): ce jour, on travaille beaucoup car on sait que le lendemain on 
va se reposer. C’est le jour indiqué pour aller aider des personnes dans leurs 
travaux champétres. 

Le 7e jour (ntu’kwa): jour ot on ne fait rien au village. C’est le dimanche des 
ancétres (avant l’arrivée de la colonisation). On ne va pas au champ, ni ne 
travaille avec une houe ou une machette méme si c’est devant sa maison. 

Le 8e jour (ntu’taa): aprés le repos, c’est le travail. C’est aussi un grand jour de 
travail qui est trés pénible di au repos de la veille. 


Ces jours ne correspondent 4 rien aux jours du calendrier occidental car par 
exemple: ningu peut étre un lundi, un jeudi, comme il peut étre un dimanche 
indifféremment. Les villageois non chrétiens peuvent partir aux champs le 
dimanche si ce jour est un jour de travail (c’est-a-dire un jour qui n’est pas le 
jour d’interdit (ntu’kwa). 
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L’ année quant a elle est divisée en quatre saisons, subdivisée en dix phénoménes 
naturels et en deux emprunts qui correspondent aux douze mois de |’année. IIs 
sont: 


1. ngu’gi (janvier): signifie “nouvelle année”. On l’appelle ainsi par le fait que, 
ce mois symbolise la nouveauté, |’entrée dans une année nouvelle. C’est un 
emprunt, une traduction de l’anglais “New Year.” 

2. nkuanwa (février): signifie: “les ignames des sillons”. C’est la période 
pendant laquelle on recouvre de terre les herbes découpées en novembre dans 
lattente des pluies. C’est aussi le mois de la récolte des ignames. II y en a de 
toutes les qualités et quantités. 

3. mbakngofat (mars): signifie: “pluie du mais”. C’est le mois des semailles. Les 
billons cultivés sont mouillés par l|’eau des premiéres pluies de mars et sont 
préts 4 recevoir les semences de mais surtout. On séme aussi les arachides, du 
haricot et les pépins de légumes. 

4. so’njaa (Avril): signifie: “légumes épanouis”dans ce sens qu’il a plu sur les 
pépins de légumes qui ont germé rapidement, ont poussé et se présentent dans 
toutes leur splendeur (feuilles grandes et vertes, tiges de grosse épaisseur et 
de grande taille). C’est 4 ce moment qu’on trouve les meilleurs légumes sur le 
marché, en trés grande quantité et 4 bas prix. 

5. njwenahnta’(mai) = “récoltes séchées du grenier”. Pendant ce mois, toutes 
les récoltes de |’an passé, tous les produits des champs sont déja épuisés. On 
se rabat alors sur les réserves qu’on avait gardées au grenier (nta’) situé au 
dessus du foyer 4 fumée de bois utilisé pour la cuisson. Ces réserves sont 
descendues du grenier pendant ce mois, trempées et préparées aprés. Ceci 
pour les rendre comme fraiches et faciles 4 préparer. 

6. momoshw (juin) = “disette”. C’est le mois de la grande famine. Toutes les 
réserves sont épuisées et les semences poussent encore ou sont en train de 
mirir. On a rien 4 manger. Pendant ce mois, on rassemble du bois en grande 
quantité pour prévoir la mauvaise saison (celle des pluies). 

7. ntumbingofat (juillet) = “les premiéres récoltes de mais”. Trois mois aprés 
les semailles, c’est déja la récolte. On les appelle “premiers mais”par le fait 
qu’ils apparaissent en primeurs, c’est-a-dire avant la période prévue pour la 
récolte qui est souvent la deuxiéme moitié du mois de juillet. Ce mais 
provient des cultures faites tout le long des riviéres. Dans la deuxiéme 
quinzaine de juillet, c’est la récolte générale, la famine disparait. Toutes les 
semences du mois de mai sont récoltées rapidement 4 cause des pluies qui 
pourraient non seulement faire pourrir la récolte mais aussi |’empécher a 
cause des inondations. 

8. manga’nshi (aodt) = “l’eau répandue partout”. C’est le mois des inondations; 
il pleut beaucoup et presque tous les jours. Les eaux ruisselantes ne peuvent 
plus se contenir dans les lits des riviéres alors elles se répandent partout. D’od 
l’inondation générale. C’est pourquoi, il est conseillé de tout récolter avant 


10. 


1 


—" 


1k, 
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cette période et de ne pas sortir car c’est le temps des disparitions par noyade. 
A cause de averses, les maisons sont détruites et les téles arrachées. On sort 
le moins possible, et il y a toujours du feu en permanence dans les cuisines. 
On se nourrit essentillement du produit des récoltes (mais, arachides et 
haricots). 

kuku’(septembre) = “fougéres”. Il a plu tout le mois précédent et il y a eu 
des indondations; une nouvelle végétation se développe, celle des fougéres. 
On les retrouve partout, (car elles ont besoin d’eau pour germer) méme sur les 
murs et les toitures des maisons. Cette herbe ne pousse qu’ a cette période-ci. 
ndw’nza (octobre) = “temps clair”. Pendant ce mois, il fait clair et beau. Le 
ciel est dégagé a l’horizon méme si cette clarté est troublée par quelques 
pluies. Il n’y a plus de brouillard, ni de gros nuages gris. Le ciel est si clair 
qu’a une haute altitude on apercoit le Mont Cameroun. Pendant la nuit, c’est 
le clair de lune. On peut voir quelqu’un méme 4 un kilométre de distance. Ce 
mois annonce la saison séche et ouvre le bal des funérailles. 


.nkva nua (novembre) = “formation des sillons”. Le temps de repos qui 


correspond 4 la saison des pluies est terminé. II faut penser déja aux nouvelles 
semailles. Les villageois s’attélent 4 débrouissailler, sarcler et couper des 
arbustes afin que le soleil puisse les sécher. On dispose les herbes entre les 
anciens billons et on forme ainsi de nouveaux sillons qu’on viendra recouvrir 
de terre pour les cultures de la nouvelle année. C’est le temps de la récolte des 
patates. Celles-ci sont en fait la seule culture qui reste au champ pendant la 
période des inondations car elles ont besoin de six 4 sept mois pour étre prétes 
a la récolte. C’est pourquoi leurs billons sont surélevées presqu’a un métre 
d’altitude. 

klisimi (décembre) = ‘“Noél”. Ce mot vient du christianisme et 
particuliérement de 1’anglais (Christmas). C’est le mois de la joie de la féte de 
Noél qui marque aussi le dernier mois de l’année. C’est une période 
d’effervescence religieuse et de préparation a la féte car elle est si ancrée dans 
les moeurs que tout le monde ne pense qu’a elle. 


Les douze mois sont répartis en quatre saisons bien différentes qui sont: lom, shu, 
See, ndw’nza. 


(1) - lom signifie “chaleur”, peut étre assimilé 4 la grande saison séche car il fait 


extreémement chaud pendant cette période et tout se désséche (herbes, puits, 
riviéres). Il y a parfois pénurie d’eau. C’est aussi la saison des funérailles du 
fait qu’il ne pleut plus. Cette saison couvre les mois de Décembre, Janvier, 
Février et le début du mois de Mars. 


(2) - sha : disette. On peut l’assimiler 4 la petite saison pluvieuse. Les pluies qui 


tombent sont surtout celles des cultures. Pendant cette saison, il y a une 
famine générale qui s‘accentue en juin d’oi son nom. Elle couvre les mis de 
Mars, Avril, Mai et Juin. 
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(3) -see signifie “temps de pluies”. Il pleut abondamment et d’une maniére forte. 
C’est la mauvaise saison. Tout est au ralenti. Les hommes et animaux se 
terrent pour se protéger de la pluie. Il y a des inondations et des maladies. 
Elle couvre les mois de Juillet, Aoat, et début Septembre. 

(4) -ndu’nza: temps clair. Cette saison porte le méme nom que le mois d’octobre. 
C’est la saison au temps clair, avec le soleil qui réchauffe tout et donne la vie. 
Elle marque la fin des vacances ou repos forcé de la saison des grandes pluies. 
On doit recommencer avec le cycle des cultures. II fait beau et chaud mais pas 
assez 4 cause de |’humidité. C’est la petite saison séche. On peut la comparer 
au printemps européen. C’est la période des fleurs. Elle couvre la moitié du 
mois de Septembre, les mois d’Octobre et de Novembre. 


Voila comment est subdivisé le temps dans la culture Fe’fe’. Chaque mois 
correspond 4 un événement naturel ou artificiel et comporte en son sein des 
activités spécifiques et des phénoménes naturels propres. Les jours aussi 
correspondent chacun 4 une activité qui se passe au village. Les activités des 
jours sont créées et dictées par l’homme alors que celles des mois répondent aux 
attentes naturelles et climatiques. 


Taboo and Euphemistic expressions in Ewondo 
by Nassuna Ndzengue Lucia 


Certain words in all societies are considered taboo, that is, they are not to be used, at least, 
not in polite company. The existence of such taboo words or ideas stimulates the creation 
of euphemisms. A euphemism is a word or phrase which replaces a taboo word or serves to 
avoid frightening or unpleasant subjects. “Death” for instance has so many euphemisms 
related to it because it is frightening in most societies. The type of acts or words forbidden 
reflect the particular customs and views of the society. Certain words may be used in 
certain circumstances and not in others because their usage violates a moral code or it is 
believed harmful to its members. This squib looks at taboo topics in Ewondo, a 
Cameroonian language. These vary widely; they include sex and sexual organs, bodily 
functions, excretion and death. 


There is no linguistic reason why some of the words are considered unpleasant and others 
not, yet it remains so. Thus, in Ewondo, to say someone has had sexual intercourse, you 
say: 


[ émod nyS5 akd émininga nySlf] 
“ This man has gone with that woman” 


There is no single word to express the act itself but it is replaced by the expression “gone 
with that woman.” It is the man who always “goes with a woman.” This expression 
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reflects the views of this society in which the women have no say and the men dominate 
sexually. One will hardly hear: “the woman has gone with that man.” 


Sex organs in this culture have terms referring to them: 


{ mdbin] “testicles” 
[ nsdt] “penis” 

[ dsot] “clitoris” 
[ ¢bon] “vagina” 


The people in this society will hardly use these words when they are in “polite company” 
and so will have to replace them with acceptable expressions: 


[ man md mininga] “clitoris and vagina 
things belonging to the woman 

[ biam bi fam] “testicles and penis” 
things belonging to men 


Equally, passing of air through the anus which is a natural bodily function is considered a 
shameful act though, and in most societies, the terms used for it have become taboo. If 
someone uses the word which refers to this passing out of air in the midst of people, it will 
create either laughter or embarrassment. In Ewondo, one says: 


[ 4 nya mins] “spraying poison.” But people prefer to say: [ 4 hdb3] “he has respired,” 
which is acceptable. 


Another taboo subject in this culture is the state of being unable to have penile erection. 
Normally no one would like to discuss openly such a problem which is a shameful state for 
a man experiencing it and even for his wife or partner. But if someone is obliged in certain 
circumstances to talk about it, he will have to use an acceptable expression. Instead of (a) 
[iyal ], which is a taboo word, he will use a less embarrassing circumlocution (b) [fé idzan 
4 zam ] “the cutlass got lost in the palm tree” or “he lost his cutlass in the palm tree”. 


The above words (a) and (b) have the same linguistic meaning but they are different on the 
basis that one is cause of embarrassment and the other (b) is an acceptable expression. 


Also, excretion (defecating) in Ewondo is considered a “dirty” act and therefore, the word 
referring to it is also taboo. If one wants to excrete, he will not pronounce the act itself, but 
he will simply ask for the toilets. 


[mod dzal ] “ the head of the house” here representing toilets [ iduk] 
Faeces here is [mb{ ], but it is considered filthy just as “shit” in English. 
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Death as mentioned earlier which is feared all over the world has many words to express it 
in a more pleasant manner. 


[awu] “death” (noun) 
[awija] “he is dead” (verb). 


These words are taboo especially when the person had been previously agonizing. In order 
to announce his death, one may say softly, using complex compound words instead of 
using the “cruel” harsh words 


a. [ asud ya nhdba] 

b. [ 4 fani ya tok] 

c. [ a siki fa] 

Literally translated, these expressions are: 

a) “he has already stopped breathing” or “respiration has ceased.” 
b) “he has already stored his spoon.” 

c) “he is no more.” 


From the above few examples I could get in Ewondo, we have noticed that people often 
use them and yet do not know why these words are taboo, yet they still remain in the 
language and are necessary when people want to express strong emotions. 


One important thing I also noticed during my little research is that when directing my 
questions related to this topic to an elderly person from the Ewondo tribe, there was 
already a “barrier” between us when I asked words related to sex and sex organs. I further 
noticed that when we changed our environment (from the living room with children) he 
had so much to teach me about this topic. He became more relaxed once we isolated 
ourselves. Even I faced some difficulty or embarrassment when I had to pronounce the 
words “penis, vagina, excretion” in the midst of adults and strangers. 


The above observation on taboo words shows how society is greatly affected by them since 
all of us are brought up with at least a number of “taboos” and it leads to ignorance. A 
young teenager may not know about “menstruation” simply because all along, she had 
been hearing the expression: 


[ md ydn ngwan] 
“1 have seen the moon” 


meaning, “I have had my periods” or “ I am having my monthly periods.” “Moon” here in 
African languages represents the month. Therefore, a month passed by. 


Basic Standardization of All Unwritten African Languages 
by 
Maurice TADADJEU 


Abstract 


This paper presents an important Applied Linguistics project intended to boost literacy in 
Africa by achieving a minimal standardization of all unwritten African languages within 15 
years, to render them a practical medium of initial literacy within the linguistic 
communities concerned. This would be achieved through basic applied linguistic activities. 


The work will be done by some 3000 linguists, most of whom will be trained OAU 
Volunteers who will spend one to two years on the job in an assigned language 
community. 


The paper examines factors which underpin the BASAL project. 


I. 
Ze 
a 


Existing African capacity in the field of Applied Linguistics. 

Implementation on scientific and technical bases with little socio-political interference. 
Input of various cultural and religious organizations already committed to using written 
African languages as prime tools for their activities. 

Impact in the whole literacy process on the continent, owing to its capacity to empower 
local communities to transform themselves progressively into full literate communities. 
Three converging yet independent developments: 

the implementation of the activities of the Decade of African Education (1997-2006) 
adopted by the OAU. 

An OAU Volunteers Corps will start operating on January 1°, 2000, a good number of 
whom, well trained in Applied Linguistics, will be able to participate in this project. 

A Panafrican Association of Professionals of Education in African Languages, to be 
created during the year 2000, will significantly contribute to the implementation of the 
BASAL project throughout the continent. In conclusion, the paper will suggest that the 
BASAL project presents a great development opportunity in Africa during the first two 
decades of the 21° century. 
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Some 2000 languages are spoken in Africa. Less than one quarter of these languages 
are written. All the others are unwritten languages, although most of them have been 
scientifically classified and quite a number studied one way or the other by at least a 
linguist. 

The Basic Standardization of all African Languages Project (BASAL) has been 
conceived to achieve, within the first 15 years of the 21* century, a minimal 
standardization of all unwritten African Languages. This is a joint project for the initial 
development of unwritten African Languages to be carried out by partner institutions and 
persons involved in education, applied linguistic research, sustainable development of 
African communities through literacy and training of adults. 

A successful implementation of the BASAL project is expected to result in the 
access of all African local communities to the written word in their own languages. This 
will very significantly increase the literacy rate on the continent, in a relatively short span 
of time. A great number of Africans will therefore acquire new knowledge in their own 
mother tongue and, at the same time, involve themselves in the putting to writing of their 
own existing knowledge and know-how. The communal sharing of written knowledge and 
know-how will rapidly become part of the new daily way of life of almost all African 
communities. One of the many useful consequences would be that, more and more 
Africans will engage in generating the appropriate knowledge needed to carry on their 
development activities. In other words, self-development would become a concrete reality 
on the continent. 

The present paper is the first comprehensive presentation of the BASAL project. It 
will therefore outline the context and justification of the project as well as its motivations, 
objectives and strategies. The specific project activities will also be presented along with 
its organizational structure. Similarly, the beneficiaries and the partners of this project will 
be identified. Finally, the operational stages of the project and its funding mechanism will 
be outlined. 


2. Context and Justification of the Project 


The idea of mass literacy as a means for significantly improving the level of 
community education has preoccupied African governments since the first years of 
independence. Thus, in the 60s, vast mass literacy campaigns were launched in many 
African countries. In Cameroon, this national literacy campaign was organized with the 
strong support of UNESCO, in the form of adult schools in the rural areas. The whole 
campaign was carried out in French and in English instead of the local languages. 


2.1. Relaunching mass literacy campaigns in Africa 


In the course of the years, especially since the 70s, it was admitted that these 
campaigns had been a failure. Apart from a few exceptional cases (like Tanzania and Mali) 
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these vast national literacy programs never fully succeeded in training the village people to 
read and write, and help them use their new skills to acquire new knowledge and know- 
how. 

Among the major reasons for the failure of these campaigns, there is the poor 
language policy of planners and executors of the projects: although versed with the 
pedagogic principles which govern the transmission of knowledge and the importance of 
the first language of the learner in the process, they, for the most part, excluded African 
languages as media of instruction. 

The multiplicity of African languages, (Cameroon for example, has about 250) has 
always been seen by many officials and decision makers as a major stumbling block to 
their integration into mass education programs. If at any moment, because of the absence 
of thorough research and studies, that could apparently have meaning, the major argument 
no longer holds. Much research and numerous scientific experiments in the domain have 
demonstrated that the multiplicity of languages is not an insurmountable obstacle to their 
general use in educational systems. Social contexts in Africa have always been relatively 
multilingual without intercommunity communication suffering as a result. Each African 
language should be used as the first instrument of instruction and communication for all its 
speakers. To use the first language of a people to talk to them, teach them and 
communicate with them, is the basic principle for any good pedagogy and any efficient 
communication. In fact, this is evident in all the other countries and other cultures in the 
world. It is only in Africa and other parts of the South that, after the social damages of 
colonization, this has to be reaffirmed. 

On the other hand, Education for All, as a right, is a current world tendency which 
has to be followed up and supported by all. In Africa, many language communities find 
themselves excluded from the efforts of Education for All because of the nature of their 
languages which still remain exclusively oral media of communication. Education for all 
should necessarily be achieved through the integration of local languages into local 
schools. Thus, the standardization of all African languages has become an urgent goal on 
the continent. 

Today, African governments, bilateral and multi-lateral educational partners are 
more than ever conscious of the irreversible trend towards the integration of written 
African languages into all the educational and communal communication programs. But it 
should be noted that not all the languages have reached the minimal level of development 
to be used in an efficient and permanent manner in the communication and education 
systems. 


2.2. Developing minority languages within the BASAL project 


The BASAL project will be a useful framework for developing the minority 
languages of Africa. African communities which are numerically in the minority in 
relation to others, are known. These communities remain minorities no matter the degree of 
migration and hence dispersion of their members in their respective national territories. 
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Researchers have provided a clear view of the linguistic configuration of most 
African countries and the state of development of many of the languages. In Cameroon, for 
instance, what comes out of the research findings is that three-fourth of national languages 
are minority languages, each spoken by less than 50.000 people. The speakers of these 
languages are also involved in the social mobility which characterizes the Cameroonian 
population. Majority languages are those spoken by at least 100.000 people. Medium-size 
languages are spoken by 50.000 to 100.000 people. We have already established that about 
forty languages are spoken by more than half of Cameroon. This shows that the great 
challenge of developing Cameroonian languages is in reality the challenge of developing 
its minority languages. 

Furthermore, still in Cameroon, it so happens that the minority languages are the 
least developed compared to majority languages. Adult literacy in Cameroonian languages 
tends to follow members of each linguistic community in their migration across the 
national territory. Consequently, the development activities of a language start at times in a 
town situated very far from the region of origin of the language in question. The prestige 
linked to the town is then transferred to the development of the languages concerned. 

The summer Institute of Linguistics (SIL) which has been working in Cameroon 
since 1969, has put a lot of emphasis on the development of the minority languages of the 
country. Over the years, many minority languages have reached a level of development 
permitting their written form to be used in religious activities as well as in literacy and 
formal education. The National Association of Cameroonian Language Committees 
(NACALCO) also has as its central objective, the development of all the Cameroonian 
languages in its immediate and long term plans of action. The written languages are 
already serving as models for the standardization and effective utilisation of unwritten 
ones. 

However, all things being equal, if the present pace of development of unwritten 
languages were to be maintained, a significant proportion of Cameroonian children would 
continue to miss the advantages of starting education in their mother tongues. This is the 
reason why it is imperative to look for an efficient approach which permits the 
democratization of initial education in mother tongues so as to enable all children to have 
access to it. The BASAL project constitutes a major instrument for achieving such a 
democratization process. 


2.3. Mother Tongue Adult Literacy in Local Development 


In Cameroon, we believe that each mother tongue literacy program is a local | 


development project per se. It is not just a language program which may or may not 


contribute to local development. It is an integral part of local development. There is an | 


urgent need to make this fundamental vision understood and accepted by both government 
officials and local leaders not only in Cameroon, but also all over the continent. Many of 
them are so used to the top-down vision of development policy (Robinson, C. 1996) that 
they tend to be rather indifferent to this new approach which is a mix bottom-up-top-down 
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approach, combining the general orientation from the national perspective with the specific 
needs of local communities. 

Local development projects in most African countries are concerned with 
improving health delivery systems, providing potable drinking water, improving 
agricultural methods, protecting the environment, maintaining rural road infrastructure, 
constructing and maintaining local schools, participating in the process of rural 
electrification, etc. But the crucial question of the linguistic medium through which these 
activities are planned and carried out is rarely brought to the forefront of development 
discussions. In other words, the role of African languages as media or co-media for 
elaborating and executing these projects has not generally been an integral part of local 
development concerns. 

There are two complementary approaches to enhancing this vital role of local 
languages in development. The first proposes the integration of local languages into pre- 
conceived local development projects. The second focuses on the empowerment of local 
language development institutions so as to enable them to independently take part in local 
development projects. In both cases, a close collaboration between language development 
or literacy agencies and other local development partners is emphasized. The BASAL 
project will reinforce this new trend of action in development. 

In fact, the BASAL project is conceived as a continent-wide program of language 
development which will lead to the creation of the missing link of an indigenous and 
perennial communal education, that is, the availability in their written forms of all African 
languages as instruments for local ownership of development projects. 

In the case of Cameroon for instance, unprecedented legal developments in favor of 
national languages have emerged in recent years. These are: 

- The National Forum on Education (1995) which made recommendations and took 
resolutions in favor of the teaching of national languages in schools. 

- The new Constitution (1996) which acknowledged national languages as an integral part 
of the national heritage, and committed the State to protect and promote them. 

- The Law N° 98/004 of April 1998 on the Orientation of Education in Cameroon which 
legalized the teaching of national languages in the educational system. 

On the basis of these new developments, the National Association of Cameroonian 
Language Committees (NACALCO), at its 3" General Assembly on November 28, 1998, 
adopted the BASAL Project concept as a joint venture to be developed and executed 
throughout the Republic of Cameroon. 


3. Motivations, goal, objectives and strategies 
3.1.Motivations 
A number of favorable factors appear as strong motivations for the BASAL project. 


i) During the last three decades, great human capacities have developed in Africa, in the 
scientific field and in Applied Linguistics. Almost all African countries now have their 
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own universities and as a consequence, their respective Departments of Linguistics. These 
departments are formidable reservoirs of competent human resources, knowledge and 
know-how in the standardization and development of African languages. Until now, these 
human capacities emerging from different university frameworks and other institutions for 
research and education have not yet been optimally used. Above all, they have not yet been 
efficiently orientated toward specific common objectives, capable of mobilizing them and 
involving all of them. The BASAL Project constitutes one of such common objectives, 
with academic as well as practical goals. 


ii) The frameworks and the principles for the implementation of this project will be 
essentially practical, scientific and technical. In other words, there will be very little socio- 
political interference. In fact, even languages spoken in war torn areas could be initially 
standardized; such a process could start in relatively peaceful areas or in any area where 
there are native speakers of the languages concerned. 


iii) All over the continent of Africa, a great number of institutions, religious as well as 
cultural, are already very intensely involved in the promotion and the written use of 
African languages in their activities. The BASAL Project will benefit enormously from the 
various contributions, support and experiences from these institutions, since African 
languages are their first preoccupation and/or the first instruments of communication in 
their activities. In return, these institutions will benefit from the BASAL Project, as their 
activities will be improved and accelerated with the systematic use of the BASAL 
products. 


iv) A remarkable impact on the whole literacy process at the continental level will certainly 
be created by the BASAL Project. In fact, the project will generate at the grassroots, 
important human capacities and the ownership of local literacy activities. These local 
human capacities and the progressive creation of local literate communities will have a 
very significant impact on the general process of sustainable development. 


3.2. Goal 


The general goal of the BASAL project is the initial standardization of all unwritten 
African languages. This means that, at the end of the project, all African languages will be 
written media for initial education in schools, adult literacy and in daily life. In other 
words, the overall goal of this project is to do away with unwritten languages in Africa, i.e, 
to turn the African society into one which is generally characterized, among other things, 
by its literateness in its own languages. The knowledge and know-how to achieve this goal 
in 15 years or so, is largely available on the continent. 

This general goal will be pursued at two levels: the continental level and the 
national level. The first will be realized, as a matter of routine, through the second. In other 
words, the initial standardization of all unwritten African languages will be progressively 
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achieved through the standardization of all local unwritten languages at the level of each 
African country. 


3.3 Objectives and strategies 


To reach the general goal of the BASAL project, specific objectives are envisaged 
at all levels. In turn, to achieve these objectives, specific strategies are envisioned. 


At the national level: 

The main objective of the BASAL project is to assign to each unwritten language at 
least one volunteer linguist who, after 1 to 2 years, will have brought that language to a 
minimal level of standardization and trained a group of educated native speakers to carry 
on the work. 

At the level of each targeted language: 

The objective is to realize, after an average of 1 to 2 years, the 7 basic activities 
presented below for the initial standardization of the language, and to create a base for the 
effective use of the written language. 


In other words, the following should be done in African communities whose 
languages are yet unwritten: 
- the effective basic standardization of the unwritten languages for the purpose of initial 
education and literacy activities. 
- the training and development of local capacities, for the same purpose. 
- the publication of basic reference materials in the language. 
- _ the initial development of literate local communities. 


It should be emphasized that for the emerging consensus on the necessity to 
integrate local languages into the educational process and literacy to be operationally 
efficient, the written development of these languages should become a priority. This is not 
yet the case with the greatest number of African languages. The education of speakers of 
unwritten languages should therefore become a matter of urgency since education for all, 
as a necessity, is part of social justice and the process of reducing inequalities and poverty. 

The aspirations of the majority of African people can rightfully be fulfilled through a 
network of written communication integrating all African languages. These are proving 
themselves to be efficient tools to help the local people in their development efforts. 

To standardize all unwritten African languages is therefore one of the priority 
objectives of an efficient strategy for development in Africa. To achieve these general 
objectives, specific objectives pertaining to specific levels will be established for each 
African country and for each of its unwritten languages. 

Any educational and /or communication action in any given society depends, on the 
one hand, on human resources and on the other hand, on equipment and infrastructural 
materials. But every far-reaching action capable of lasting for a long time and which can be 
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included in the dynamics of social values, is first of all a tributary of efficient and 
motivated indigenous human resources. If motivation is linked to interest and commitment, 
efficiency depends greatly on the competencies acquired. Here appears the major 
characteristics of the training of local language developers and producers of local literature. 

One of the obvious missing links in community development projects is the 
absence of permanent commitment of the personnel involved in producing desirable 
literature in the local language. The BASAL project will base its follow up action on well 
trained indigenous actors, who are also beneficiaries. Native speakers in the targeted 
communities will be selected to undergo the required training. The objective shall be to 
give them the necessary capacities to take responsibility, themselves, of pursuing the 
actions initiated within the framework of the BASAL project. It is for this reason that one 
of the basic activities of the project is the putting in place of a local team of authors and 
literacy promoters. To standardize a language is not an end in itself. To use the 
standardized language permanently in the local environment is the ultimate goal, that 
which motivates the development of local human capacities. 


3.4. Literate environment and community development. 


For decades now, it is being proved that any development synergy is strongly 
dependent on written communication. Written support materials (books, posters, notices 
and newspapers) are reference instruments for all sustainable social actions. The access and 
the use of increasing literature, through the acquired skills of reading and writing, have 
become important factors influencing social status, community values, and to a certain 
degree the overall development of a community. The school system greatly contributes to 
the emergence, in a quasi irreversible manner, of this state of affairs. 

In the African context, the exclusion of entire communities from the network of 
written communication should come to an end through a well planned process. New ways 
of life should be opened to a good number of communities with unwritten languages which 
are still marginalized, and have a very little opportunity of access to national resources. 
Above all, these communities with exclusively oral languages should now have access to 
the communicational and educational means to undertake their indigenous development 
activities, on the basis of their cultural and linguistic heritage. 

The BASAL project is a great instrument capable of providing African 
communities with a critical mass of people capable of reading and writing the local 
language fluently on the one hand, and a critical quantity of publications and manuals in 
local languages on the other hand. This project will therefore reinforce and promote the 
social dynamics capable of bringing about sustainable development. 


4, Components and activities of the Basal project. 


4.1. Components 
The components of the BASAL project fall into four areas of activities as follows: 
. preparatory activities (in general and in specific language areas), 
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- deployment on the field, 
- basic standardization activities, 
- supervision and follow-up. 


Preparatory activities include the project coordination and the process of assigning 
volunteers and other researchers on specific language communities. 


Coordination involves: 
- logistic and material preparation, 
- networking with other institutions and local partners. 


The field assignment process involves: 

- the selection of volunteers and the signing of contracts, 

- complementary training for the volunteers, 

- the selection of other researchers to participate in the Basal project as part of 
university research projects. 


The deployment on the field concerns the dispatching of volunteers on specific 
languages. This may generally be preceded by a sociolinguistic survey of the area, a study 
of the milieu along with the establishment of the necessary human contacts. Researchers 
will be deployed on the field for a shorter duration than volunteers. 


4.2. Basic standardization Activities 


These are concrete and practical activities that will permit the transformation of 
unwritten languages into minimal written languages through the effective publication of at 
least three standard reference materials. 


These activities are: 
1. The choice of a reference standard dialect for any unwritten language. This will be 
selected among the different dialects of the language concerned and after an adequate 
sociolinguistic survey. Enough research works and publications are available to guide 
the activities of this phase. 
The production of a brief phonological analysis of the language. 
The production of an alphabet, and the basic orthographic principles of the language 
(rules for reading and writing the language). 
4. The publication of a small bilingual dictionary of at least 2000 words in the language 
concerned and the official language of the country (L1-0L dictionary). 
5. The publication of an initial literacy manual (primer) for the training of native speakers 
who are not literate in any language. 


WN 
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6. The publication of a transition manual (reading and writing manual) to train native 
speakers who are already literate in the official language of the country (OL to Ll 
transition manual). 

7. The training and putting in place of a local training team, to pursue the task of 
developing the language and the local literate environment. Such a team should include 
at least two people with a sound training in general and applied linguistic principles. In 
the long run, each language community should be able to benefit, on a permanent basis, 
from the services of one to two linguists, to ensure a smooth development of its 
language. 


This set of activities is not, truly speaking, only basic standardization activities. It 
also has more to do with the development, through the BASAL project, of any other local 
human capacities for the responsibility of ensuring sustainable local development through 
literacy. Essential training will be done in this respect by the volunteer or the researcher so 
as to produce, first of all, teachers for both formal (school) and informal mother tongue 
education (adult literacy), and then authors for different types of literature. Efforts will be 
made to see to it that the volunteer does not work in isolation, but rather in collaboration 
with other local development agents. 

It is important to recall here that the BASAL project does not only aim at 
standardizing languages and ending there, but also, ultimately, at favoring the creation of a 
literate environment in the local language and the permanent and functional use of the 
written form of the language in the daily activities of the community (education, 
communication, cultural regeneration, and technological improvement and development). 

The supervision and follow-up activities will be carried out by the central 
coordination of the project. This concerns monitoring and evaluating the work on the field 
on a permanent basis (or at regular intervals); verifying that it falls in line with the program 
drawn up and progresses towards the realization of set objectives. Thus, supervision and 
follow-up will rely on a pre-established plan of activities. At all times, an intervention 
could also be necessary to rectify the orientation of the activities when a need is felt, the 
major goal here not being to give a summative account at the end (positive or negative) but 
to work as much as possible for a good functioning of the stages previewed to ensure the 
success of the project. 

Supervision will, therefore, be permanent and follow-up will be participative and 
normative. 


5. Beneficiaries 
The beneficiaries of the Basal Project are of two types: 
- direct beneficiaries, and 
- indirect beneficiaries 
i) Direct beneficiaries: These are the speakers of the target language who in the course 
of the project, will see their languages become written tools of communication and 
education. In the same way, people trained as a result of the project will constitute 
the human nucleus to start the synergy of literacy work leading to a literate 
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community. All the communities with unwritten languages will benefit from the 
BASAL project through their transformation into written language communities. 
Through the initial standardization of the language, literacy will be developed as a 
perennial and permanent community value. Community members will become as 
from then, the prime actors of their development, through an identity renaissance. 
They will fully participate in the regeneration of their traditions and local 
technologies, the improvement of their environment and the reduction of the 
various social exclusions linked to illiteracy. 

Indirect beneficiaries: These are organizations and institutions (private, 
governmental as well as intergovernmental) which are involved in different sectors 
of community development such as education, literacy, the protection of 
environment, the preservation of cultural heritage, the improvement of rural 
community life, etc. 


Some of these institutions are: 


decentralized Local Councils, 

Government departments (ministries, delegations, etc.), 

The Summer Institute of Linguistics, Africa Area (SIL-AFA), 

National Bible Translation Organizations (NBTO) in Africa, 

NGOs working in the rural areas, 

United Nations institutions involved in the rural sectors concerned 
(UNICEF, UNESCO, UNDP, etc.), 

local development committees, 

Churches, 

bilateral and multilateral cooperation organizations (GTZ, European Union, 
etc.) 

the Organization of African Unity (OAU). 


All these have worked and are still working for the improvement of the welfare of 


many of the language communities to be targeted by the BASAL project, and will use its 
results to boost their activities. It is hoped that a majority of them would like to be partners 
in the BASAL project. 


6. Coordination of the project. 


The coordination of the BASAL project will be structured at three levels, on a 


vertical axis: 


continental coordination, 
national coordination, 
field supervision, 
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6.1. Continental level coordination 


This concerns the central coordination of the BASAL project: coordinators will 
oversee the different phases of the project at the national level, circulate useful information 
in and on the project, and ensure the technical and scientific management of the project. 
This coordination will be composed of a central team, headed by a general coordinator. 
The latter will be directly assisted by a deputy coordinator, who, among other things, will 
play the role of a reporter and operations controller. 


6.2. National level coordination 


National coordinators will be designated on the basis of their abilities and 
experience in managing the project at the level of each country. They will elaborate, in 
agreement with the central coordination, programs of activities that they will execute. They 
will act as the main officers for recruitment, orientation and follow-up of BASAL 
volunteers and researchers in their respective countries. Above all, they will be part of the 
national personnel regularly involved in the development of national languages. In other 
words, their work will fall within the normal responsibilities of their respective institutions. 

National coordinators will submit regular reports to the central coordination on the 
activities of the project in their respective countries. 


6.3. Local level coordination 


The local level coordination concerns specific language areas where BASAL 
volunteers and researchers will be deployed. To each volunteer or researcher will be added 
a supervisor who, by preference, should be a specialist, that is, a well experienced person 
who will regularly assess and guide/advise the linguist as his/her work progresses. This 
supervisor will, on a regular basis, also write reports to be transmitted to the national or 
continental coordination. 

Lastly, it should be emphasized that the relationships between the coordinations 
presented here, are not exclusively vertical. For a smooth execution of the BASAL project, 
horizontal links shall be established as need arises. 

It will be necessary, in the execution of the project, to develop national phases for 
each country. In fact, even if the objectives and the general structure of the project remain 
the same, it is important to develop at the level of each country a kind of "National BASAL 
Project" which takes into account the socio-historical context, the language situation and 
the social realities of the country concerned. 

The present initial draft will, therefore, be adjusted to meet the specific needs of 
every African country where the BASAL project will be executed. 


6.4. Inter-institutional collaboration. 
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As indicated earlier, in Cameroon, the National Association of Cameroonian 
Language Committees (NACALCO), is the first institutional framework within which the 
BASAL project has been adopted and the preparatory phase started. 

NACALCO, created in 1989, regroups today 62 language committees, spread all 
over the Cameroonian territory. These 62 local organizations are all committed to help 
carry out this project for the benefit of the unwritten language communities of Cameroon. 
They are local NGOs, themselves emanating from native speakers of their respective 
language communities, from whom they have their mandate, and towards whom they 
direct their activities. 

To ensure the success of the BASAL project in Cameroon, NACALCO is actively 
seeking the collaboration of institutions such as Universities, SIL, CABTAL, Local 
Councils, Local Development Committees, etc. 

Universities are, in essence, the reservoirs of knowledge, of know-how and of 
highly qualified human resources. It is here that one will find adequate documentation and 
qualified supervisors. A language development work like the BASAL project has to work 
with African universities in order to benefit from their human resources (volunteers, 
researchers, supervisors). This will also help in ensuring a high scientific level of the 
standardization work to be done on African languages. 

An institution of linguistic research and application like SIL has become a world 
reference in the study and development of languages. Close collaboration shall be 
established with this institution and its national branches in the different African countries 
where it is present. The great field experience of SIL researchers, its enormous stock of 
documentation on languages and linguistics which is unique in the world, will certainly 
contribute, in a very significant way, to the success of the BASAL project in Africa. 

A good number of other institutions shall be solicited to collaborate in the 
execution of the BASAL project both at the transnational level and at the national level. 
Among these, the National Bible Translation Organizations (NBTOs) in Africa represent a 
great potential for the project. Efforts are underway to enlist their partnership in this 
important project. 


7. Relationship with other projects. 


At its implementation phase, the BASAL project will develop necessary 
collaboration links with a number of institutions and projects already in place or those in 
the process of being put in place. These refer, among others, to OAU.VC, CLED in 
Cameroon and PATPAL. This relationship will be based on the principles of functionality 
and complementary actions. 


7.1. Participation of the OAU Volunteers Corps (OAU.VC) 


An OAU Volunteers Corps is being put in place within the framework of a 
common program of the Panafrican Federation of OAU Associations and Clubs (also 
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called Federation of OAU Associates). This federation will ensure the management and 
coordination of the OAU.VC at the continental level, and in OAU member countries 
through the different national OAU Associations and Clubs. 


"The objective of the OAU Volunteers Corps is to promote the participation of 
Africans in the development of Africa in general and in a number of important 
continental fields of development in particular. This has to do with organizing 
and mustering African human resources in key sectors of development to 
reinforce the existing efforts. Thus, Africans of working age will have the 
possibility of voluntarily devoting one to two years of their lives at the service of 
Africa in a domain in which their skills are needed". 


The OAU.VC will be deployed in the following five fields: 
-Protection of the African environment; 
-Prevention of Conflicts and Humanitarian Assistance, 
-Education and Culture; 
-Acceleration of the implementation of the Abuja Treaty establishing the African 
Economic Community; 
-Health. 


The BASAL project will be part of the field of Education and Culture. In fact, it 
will be the corner stone of this field. OAU Volunteers with adequate professional 
qualification in Applied Linguistics, will be assigned to the BASAL project in the field of 
Education and Culture. Thus, as explained in the objectives of this field: 


"Emphasis will be laid on putting at the disposal of local, national, regional and 
continental programs [e.g. the BASAL project], volunteers capable of multiplying specific 
skills in the training of trainers, development of educational materials .... Special 
emphasis will be laid on cultural values, the use of African languages and indigenous 
knowledge...". 


7.2. Conditions for effective voluntary action 


In Cameroon, as in many other countries in Africa, it is necessary to identify some 
basic conditions for effective voluntary action in literacy and to incorporate them into the 
BASAL project. The following have so far been identified. 

First, the time duration for voluntary participation must be as short as possible so 
that the volunteer’s motivation and enthusiasm may be sustained all the way through. A 
Volunteer should, therefore, not be expected to spend more than two years entirely on the 
BASAL assignment, except when he/she assumes a supervisory responsibility. 
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Second, there must be sufficient public means (e.g., financial resources and mass 
media publicity) to support voluntary participation. Some limited reward in cash or kind 
for volunteers should be included in the program. 

Third, a volunteer must be qualified to do the job. In other words, he/she must have 
been properly trained before fully engaging in the project. This is the reason for including 
an additional training component for each volunteer linguist who will engage in the 
BASAL project. 

Fourth, a policy of intellectual and/or moral reward must be initiated to supplement 
voluntary action. For example, the granting of academic credits to students in recognition 
of their participation in a literacy program. In this connection, UNESCO (1976:188) 
suggests that ‘‘students at universities, teacher-training colleges and secondary schools, 
Jor instance, might be required to make a given number of people literate as a condition 
Jor graduation.’’ In the case of the BASAL project, Departments of African Languages 
and Linguistics in African Universities will be encouraged to involve students in the 
project as part of their Theses and / or Dissertations. 

Fifth, there must be at least a minimum of effective follow-up reading materials, 
effectively published by the volunteer or researcher. Given the vital importance of such 
materials, the financial resources for their production should be integrated in the funding of 
the project. This will actually be the case for the BASAL project with regard to the three 
reference materials, namely the L1-OL small bilingual dictionary, the reading/writing 
initiation manual (primer) and the OL to L1 transition manual. 

It is under such conditions and others that voluntary action can effectively help 
Africa gradually and steadily become a literate society. 


7.3. The illustrative case of the CLED program in Cameroon. 


The Cameroonian experience in local language development and use in education 
and literacy stands to serve as a reference in the pursuit of an ideal such as the BASAL 
project. 

An illustration of this is the Cameroon Mother Tongue Literacy, Education and 
Development project (CLED). The project is being carried out by NACALCO all over the 
national territory through language committees which are the actual owners of the project. 
It is now being successfully executed and the number of language committees that get 
involved in the project is steadily growing every year. 


The CLED project is mainly concerned with: 

- Literacy: training of literacy facilitators through training courses and seminars, 
support for the start and animation of local literacy classes, assistance for 
supervision and follow-up, technical advice; 

- Production of didactic materials and other literature in local languages: 
training of authors, editing of manuscripts, assistance for the printing of materials; 
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- Institutional development of language committees: creation of new language 
committees, training in management and administration for officials of language 
committees, inter-institutional networking and information sharing, partnership 
with institutions interested in literacy projects : Teacher training and upgrading, 
materials development and production, monitoring and evaluation (PROPELCA). 

- The teaching of African languages in schools and their integration into the 
formal educational system in general (PROPELCA). 


Through the CLED program, NACALCO works with written languages to develop 
a literate environment. Now, many unwritten languages are insistently knocking at the 
doors of NACALCO everyday. That is why the latter has adopted the BASAL project as a 
framework to progressively introduce new languages into the CLED program. The natural 
and complementary link between these two projects is clear: the languages that will be 
standardized through the BASAL project shall have the opportunity to be integrated into 
the CLED program. In fact, the BASAL project will be a natural prerequisite for any new 
language to be integrated into the CLED program 

It is hoped that the Cameroonian example will enlighten similar projects and 
programs in other African countries. 


7.4. Partnership with the PATPAL project 


The BASAL project will be, at the continental level, part of the PATPAL project, 
and operate in a mutually beneficial synergy with it. 

It is widely acknowledged today that Africa, more than any other continent, has 
enormous needs and delays in the educational sector. It is in the light of this and the 
urgency to meet these needs that the African Decade of Education (1997-2006) was 
adopted by the 32" Summit of the OAU in June 1996. Among the priority activities for 
this decade is the Panafrican Project for the Training and Production of Educational 
Materials in African Languages (PATPAL), adopted in March 1997 in Harare (Zimbabwe) 
by the Inter-governmental Conference on language policies in Africa. 


Its specific objectives are as follows: 

1. Attaining a critical threshold in the training of personnel and in the production of 
educational materials capable of making the use of African languages as media or co- 
media of instruction, a normal practice in African educational systems; 

2. Developing in each country a body of professionals at different levels, competent and 
effectively operational in multilingual education in African languages in a 
complementarity relationship with foreign official languages. 

3. Developing at the national, regional and continental levels adequate systems of 
production and distribution of quality educational materials in African languages. 

~4, Putting in place a system of communication and coordination capable of ensuring a 

continental solidarity among decision-makers and professionals of education in African 

languages. 
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The training operations and the materials development and production within the 
framework of the BASAL Project will be integrated into the PATPAL project. This will 
bring together the two projects. Thus, the unwritten languages of Africa will become, 
through the BASAL project, part of PATPAL. This is a very significant step forward 
which will open the PATPAL project to all the language communities of Africa. 


7.5. The role of professionals of education in African languages 


International programs on the use of African languages in formal education and 
adult literacy are still being formulated. Common policies in this field have been adopted 
in terms of solemn declarations such as the Accra and the Harare Declarations made in 
1996 and 1997 respectively. Similarly, a common plan of action was adopted in Harare, 
Zimbabwe, in March 1997, including the above mentioned PATPAL project for the 
training of personnel and the production of educational materials in African languages. 
More recently, a program of action for the implementation of the Decade of Education in 
Africa (1997-2006) was adopted, in March 1999 in Harare. 

There have also been some attempts to establish coordination frameworks such as 
the Observatory of the Perspectives of Segou (OPS) which is an intergovernmental 
framework, or the Interim Coordination Committee for Language in Education in Africa, 
which is a professional initiative. But, none of the existing coordination mechanisms is 
fully operational. The nature of coordination was clearly specific in the mandate of the 
Interim Coordinating Committee, created during the International Seminar on Language in 
Education in Africa, held at the University of Cape Town in July 1996. These included the 
acknowledgment of the need for "professionals in the field of Language in Education to be 
fully aware of the-importance for coordinated action to promote the use of African 
languages as media of instruction throughout education. These principles have been set 
out in the OAU Language Plan of Action (1986) and the OAU resolution on the 
establishment of an African adult literacy center (1991)". 

It was also clearly stated that "effective co-ordination will increase the sense of a 
common goal and hence contribute to sustainable local initiatives, even where official 
policies tend to discourage the promotion and teaching of our languages in formal, 
informal and non-formal education". 

Following the creation of the Interim Coordinating Committee, the input of 
professionals of education in African languages has been a determining factor in 
developing the PATPAL project 

The creation of a Panafrican Association of Professionals of Education in African 
Languages (PAPEAL) was proposed in Cape Town, South Africa, in July 1998. The need 
for such an Association stemmed from the encouraging developments in favor of the use of 
African languages in education. There were also clear indications that such an association 
would be a very influential partner in the implementation of the PATPAL project and 
eventually, of other connected projects. The arguments in favor of the creation of such an 
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association included the need to uplift the profession, the need to establish reference 
standards of performance in African languages and the necessity to harmonize African 
language programs with those in non-A frican official languages. 

The Interim Coordinating Committee, established in 1996, was thus broadened in 
1998 to include new membership. A new mandate was given to this wider Committee to 
convene, as soon as possible, a Constitutive Assembly of the Panafrican Association of 
Professionals of Education in African Languages (PAPEAL). 

It is hoped that this Association will effectively be formed during the year 2000 and 
will act as a leading professional force behind the BASAL and the PATPAL Projects. 


8. Duration and stages of the BASAL project 


8.1. Planning overview 

As indicated earlier, the BASAL project is a very large program with many 
operational phases in each country. In this light, the project will have a long duration, 
spread over a period of some 15 years. The following five stages are envisaged for the 
project: 


-preparation, 
-experimentation, 
-extension, 
-evaluation, and 
-generalization. 


The BASAL project will start with an initial preparatory phase which is already in 
progress. This is the phase of theoretical research, conception and elaboration of the 
project, with the first contacts, information sharing and meetings. 

The full preparatory stage will continue till April 2000 or later. This phase which is 
not part of the 15 years of the project, will permit the finalization of the project, the 
organization of meetings and formal debates on the project, its adoption, the training and 
equipping of the central coordination, the search for initial funding, and the putting in place 
of a network of partners and operational frameworks. 

The experimental and extension stages will cover a period of four to five years. The 
generalization phase will be spread over a period of ten years during which the project will 
be simultaneously executed all over the continent 

After the current preparatory phase, the BASAL project will move into the 
experimentation phase which is the beginning of the project proper. The first volunteer 
linguists, researchers and other supporting staff will be progressively deployed in the field, 
with the different protocols and programs of activities and will start work on the targeted 
languages. This experimentation phase will cover an average of two years and will be 
concerned with the different strategic starting points of the project at the level of the first 
committed African countries and the experimental languages selected. 
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Following a successful completion of the experimental phase, the extension of the 
project will start and will last for three to four years. This will include more strategic 
starting points and an improvement of the general methodology. 

After this phase, the project will move into the cruising phase which is the 
evaluation of the BASAL synergy. This phase will include an independent evaluation that 
should take place by the year 2005 or shortly after. 

The generalization phase, which is the longest, will start around 2006 and its 
internal synergy shall be animated according to national drives and the levels of needs of 
standardization for the languages concerned. This phase will certainly last some 10 years 
with a mid-term evaluation. 


8.2. Funding Mechanism 


The realization of the BASAL Project will involve the cooperation and funding 
from different partners, both national and international. 
The funding mechanism includes three complementary sources: 
-the local community contribution, 
-the national level contribution, 
-the external partners contribution. 


8.3 Local community contribution 


The target language communities are the first beneficiaries as well as contributors 
to the project. 

Experience in African language development shows that significant local 
contributions should be sought from the following sources: 


-decentralized Local Councils, 

-local development committees, 

-elite associations and other constituted groups, 
-cooperatives, 

-cultural groups, 

-important native personalities in the region. 

- etc. 


The central and national coordination will do everything in their power to tap and fully 
utilize the various local contributions. 
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8.4.National level contribution 


Financial resources at the national level will be among those on which the BASAL 
project should rely. The State or Government is responsible for the sacred duty of mass 
education, community and cultural development. The State, the institutional incarnation of 
the nation, the Government and its regional ramifications on one hand, and the other big 
institutions and private organizations with a national dimension like the churches, on the 
other hand will be solicited to fully contribute to the project. The structures and institutions 
of the State, from the central services of Ministries right down to the smallest ministerial 
delegation or sub-division in a locality, can generate significant means to be used for the 
development and improvement of the conditions of life of the citizens. The BASAL 
project, being one whose ultimate goal is community development through the 
democratization of education and communication for all and in all the local languages, 
should actively seek funding from State and governmental institutions. 

In the same way, private institutions with a national bearing, especially other 
national NGOs, will be solicited as partners and co-funders of the BASAL project. 


8.5. External partners’ contribution 


Considering the continental dimension of the BASAL project, its duration (close to 
two decades), funding from foreign partners shall be of a great necessity, especially in the 
initial years of the project. 

The present stagnation and economic depression in Africa, the relative ruinous 
conditions of State institutions and the increasing daily deficiencies of many research 
institutions, demand that the BASAL project, in order to succeed in its initial stage, seek a 
strong foreign assistance from committed partners. Nevertheless, the project should in due 
course, ensure its self-financing from genuine African sources. Such sources will be the 
same for the overall funding of the OAU.VC. 


There are two types of foreign partners: 
- private international institutions 
- governmental and intergovernmental organizations 


NGOs from non African origins, lay-private and / or religious organizations, 
operating in African countries where the BASAL project will be executed, shall be 
solicited to help the project in its initial stage. The search for funding in this case will be 
done in relationship with the areas of activities of these NGOs. 

In the same vein, bilateral and multilateral cooperation organizations of non- 
African countries, will be solicited to support the BASAL project. 

In its early stages, inter-governmental partners include essentially specialized 
institutions of the OAU and the United Nations. In this line, request for a seed fund from 
the OAU, within the framework of the OAU.VC has already been introduced. 
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It is worth mentioning here that a preliminary research into the cost of this project 
has shown that an average of no less than twenty thousand US dollars might be needed for 
the initial standardization of each unwritten African language as envisioned in the BASAL 
project. This is, of course, a very tentative estimate. But it is a clear indication that, 
compared to other major development projects in Africa, this will certainly not be a very 
expensive one. 


9. Conclusion 


This paper has, for the first time, outlined the BASAL project in a comprehensive 
way. The context and justification of the project have been presented. Its motivations, 
objectives and strategies have been clearly indicated. The specific project activities, its 
organizational structure and operational stages have also been presented. The potential 
stocktakers and partners in the project are well known. The funding mechanism, based on 
our own field experience in Cameroon, has been proposed. 

I would like to emphasize that the BASAL project is still at its conception and 
preparatory stages. It is therefore, a relatively new vision of the development of the 
unwritten languages of Africa. This vision is part and parcel of a vision of the self- 
development of Africa in the 21 century. Such a development emphasizes the mastery, by 
the local communities, of the written word in their own languages and the ensuing increase 
in the communal sharing of written knowledge and know-how. The self-development of 
Africa is seen as a cumulative result, in specific local communities, of generating 
appropriate knowledge and know-how in response to development needs on the one hand, 
and of applying such knowledge and know-how, in a democratic way, to carry out 
development activities, on the other hand. 

The BASAL project stands, therefore, as one of the major African development 
projects of the next two decades. With time, faith, dedication and hard work, this project 
will certainly constitute a chapter in a success story of the continent. 
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Issues to investigate in Cameroonian linguistics 
by 
Ngessimo M. Mutaka and Emmanuel Chia 


In this paper, we intend to suggest a number of topics that we believe future young 
researchers on African linguistics, and more specifically on Cameroonian languages, could 
profitably explore. They range from the traditional linguistics main subfields like 
phonology, morphology, syntax, semantics, to other fields like sociolinguistics, language 


planning, and language development. Wherever possible, we will motivate our proposals 
for such topics. 


I. Phonology/morphology 


Depending upon one’s school of thought, one can work out the phonology and the 
morphology of any of the 248 languages. A place to start is to check in the SIL- Yaounde 
database what has been done on any of these languages. 


Since most students always wonder where to start when working on the phonology of a 
language, the following outlines by Keith Snider and Jim Roberts of SIL can help one 
organize one’s data. They are the following: 


Tone Sketch Outline ( by Keith Snider) 


1. Introduction: 
Classification, location, main tonal features of language, etc. 


2. Lexical Tone 
2.1 Nouns 

Discuss morphological structure of nouns, including derived nouns 
2.1.1 Syllable structure of noun roots 

Discuss the different types of CV patterns found in noun roots. 
2.1.2 Contrastive tonal melodies of noun roots 


Discuss each tonal melody in turn and show how it is realized on each type of CV 
pattern in the roots. 


2.1.3 Phonological processes within nonderived nouns 
Discuss any tonal alternation that occurs as a result of inflectional affixation. 


'The number of languages given here, 248, is different from that cited in the most recent volume of 
Ethnologue, 280 (Grimes 1996). It should be understood that after the publication of the Linguistic Atlas of 
Cameroon Languages, research has continued using more refined instruments and approaches. Until this 
whole area is fully covered and cross-checked, the figures will most probably change, reflecting different 
Stages of work on the field. But to avoid variation in the number of languages that each research comes up 
with, the level of mutual intelligibility must be kept constant (say 85% as Ethnologue has done). 
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2.1.4 Phonological processes within derived nouns 

Discuss any tonal alternation that occurs as a result of derivational processes (e.g., 
nominalization, agent creation, reduplication). 
2.1.5 Phonological processes within compound nouns 

Discuss any tonal alternation that occurs as a result of compounding. 


2.2 Verbs 

Discuss morphological structure of verbs 
2.2.1 Syllable structure of verb roots 

Discuss the different types of CV patterns found in verb roots 
2.2.2 Contrastive tonal melodies of verb roots 

Discuss each tonal melody in turn and show how it is realized on each type of root. 
2.2.3 Phonological processes within nonderived verbs 

Discuss any tonal alternation that occurs in the different inflectional forms, taking 
into account all of the possible subject and object affixes. 
2.2.4 Phonological processes within derived verbs 

Discuss any tonal alternation that occurs as a result of any derivational processes 
(e.g., reduplication). 
2.2.5 Phonological processes within compound verbs 

Discuss any tonal alternation that occurs as a result of compounding. 
2.3 Other lexical categories: 

e.g. adjectives, ideophones, pronouns, postpositional phrases 


3. Phrasal tone 

Discuss any tonal alternation that occurs across word boundaries within noun and 
verb phrases. This will include things like the associative construction and verb plus object 
constructions. This will also include phrase initial and phrase final phenomena. Remember, 
a word given in isolation is also subject to any phrase initial and phrase final phenomena. 


References 
List all references cited and only those cited. This is not a bibliography. 
Appendix A 
200 item wordlist including nouns and verbs. Choose well for illustration purposes 
Appendix B 
Noun phrase paradigms for illustration 
Appendix C 
Verb phrase paradigms for illustration 


Phonology Outline (by Jim Roberts) 


Introduction 
Unit 1: Basic: local phonology 
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Contrastive units (structuralists): phonemes, syllables (i.e. structural units); 
processes (allophonic) 

Unit 2: Morphophonology, i.e. word level phonology: how basic units operate in large 
grammatical domains such as word. 
Phonological structure of roots (noun, verb) 
Phonological processes due to affixation. 

Unit 3: Phrase level phonology. ( = grammatical units and other large units of the phrase) 
Structure of phonological phrase 
Phonological processes 

Other: e.g. fast speech, tone lowering, etc. 


Given Keith Snider’s outline, one could use its structure while dealing with segmental 
phonology. Thus, in the “Introduction section,” one could also discuss the phonemic and 
phonetic inventories of the segments. The sections of “lexical tone” and “phrasal tone” can 
simply be replaced by Lexical Phonology and Phrasal Phonology of the language. It is up 
to the researcher to operate the necessary changes that meet the objectives of his work. 
Depending on whether one is writing a paper or a thesis, one could deal with a section of 
this outline, say lexical phonology of the nominal forms, lexical tonology of the verb, etc.) 


Jim Robert’s outline is basically similar to Keith Snider’s except that it is more inclusive. It 
encompasses both tonology and segmental phonology. Researchers working within the 
structuralist framework may find it more inspiring. 


More specific topics can also be envisaged. The following are samples of such topics 
different researchers have explored in other African languages. 


Nasals and nasalisation in language X 

Vowel harmony in language X 

Reduplication in language X 

Stress and tone in language X 

Tone association in the nouns of language X 

Tense and aspect in language X 

The verbal system of language X 

The nominal system of language X 

The analysis of the central vowels in languages X and Y. 
The phonology of loanwords in language X 

The phonology of the associative constructions in language X 
The phonology of verbal extensions in languages X and Y 
Vowel length in language X 

The augment and nominal prefix in language X 

The syllable in languages X and Y and Z 

Minimality effects in language X 

Ideophones in language X 
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A phonetic study of the vowels of language X. 
Suffix ordering in the verbal morphology of language X 
The description, classification and history of language X. 


Another area worth researching would be “areal features” of a given phonological 
phenomenon. Here, one would deal with several languages in the area and try to find out 
the distribution of certain features. This would help language planners to better decide 
which languages belong to the same group, using phonological arguments. See the work of 
Bernd Heine for details on typology and areal linguistics in Africa (Heine 1980). 


Issues in the comparative linguistics of African languages remain unexplored. It would be 
interesting to try to relate several languages and work out their common origin. Pioneering 
work in this domain has been done by the research group on grassfields languages, notably 
with Larry Hyman, Jean Marie Hombert, Jan Voorhoeve in the 1970s (e.g. Voorhoeve 
1971, Hombert 1976, Hyman 1980). They were able to establish the common proto- 


grassfields lexical items. See also Robert Hedinger about the proto-Manenguba languages 
(Hedinger 1984). 


A few topics in areal features suggested to us by Stephen Anderson (personal 
communication) are the following: 


-The feature of aspiration in Grassfields languages 

-The intrusive consonant between diphthongs in some Grassfields languages 
-The status of the semi-vowels in Grassfields languages. 

-Comparative tonology within Guthrie’s Zone A 

-A comparative study of the verb forms in languages X, Y, and Z. 

-Shared morphological innovations of the languages of Guthrie’s Zone A 
-Inheritance, contact, and change in language X 

-The origin of tense-aspectual formatives in languages X , Y, and Z 

-The origin of suffixes in languages X, Y, and Z. 
-Negation in languages X, Y, and Z. 


II. Syntax. 


What has been said about phonology also applies to : al 
syntax, are 
linguistics and comparative work of syntacti yntax, notably in the domain of 


: c structures of se : ages: 
As said previously, the results of such works would ae nisin eorbisare ea a 
for identifying language groups of these Cameroonian ee ther lingui 


The following topics are also given here as sam 


l ican 
languages and which could therefore be done o P cs OF what has been done in other Aft 


n Cameroonian languages. 


The notion of adjective in languages X and Y 
The antipassive in languages X and Y 
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The subject-verb agreement in language X 

The syntax of adverb placement in language X 
The syntax of locative constructions in language X 
The serial verb constructions in language X 
Control structures in language X 

Focus and topicalisation in language X 

The mirror principle as applied to verbal extensions in language X 
Negation in language X 

Transitivity and reflexivization in language X 
Wh-constructions in language X 

Operator constructions in language X 


Further studies that would be of interest for both syntacticians and phonologists are works 


that focus on the major syntactic categories such as the noun and the verb. The following 
topics fall within such an area: 


a. Nouns: 

Classification of loans in language X 

Locatives and locative markers in language X 
Innovations peculiar to language X 

Pronoun system (and other parameters) of language X 


b Verbs. 

Verbal extensions and innovations 
Expression of tense and aspectual forms 
Ergative and causative verbs 
Performative verbs 

Serial verbs and object sharing. 


III. Semantics 


The field of Semantics has remained the poor daughter of linguistics. Most probably, the 
main reason has been the lack of a theoretical model that would attract most semanticists. 
Despite the lack of such a model, we believe that our African languages are replete with a 
number of data that are hitherto untapped and that need to be explored for a better 
understanding of our own cultures. We think particularly of the domains of proverbs, folk 
tales, legends and myths, lullabies, catchy sayings, etc. These need to be collected, 
translated in widely spoken languages such as English and French, and then be explained. 
One type of work that we wish researchers would emulate on African (Cameroonian) 
linguistics is “An Introduction to Kasena society and Culture through their proverbs” by 
A.K. Awedoba (published by University Press of America, 2000, 296 pages.) It is a work 
that helps Africans understand better their own cultures and appreciate their richness. 
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Other topics previously dealt with in other African languages and which are worth 
exploring in languages spoken in Cameroon include: 


The semantics of African concepts through the proverbs in language X 
Ideophones in language X 

Anthroponymy and toponymy in language X 

Polysemy of words in second language translations (as in Chia et al. 1988) 

The semantics of the loan words in language X. 

The concept of DIE verbs in Grassfields languages 

Perception and cognition verbs: their semantic typology in language X 

Time, tense, and realis in language X 

The marking of person, gender, and number in language X Family: reconstruction of the 
proto forms. 

The semantic/pragmatic function of the applicative construction in language X 
Time markers in language X (including their behavior in negative constructions) 
Space and time: aspect systems in the language X family 


IV. Sociolinguistics 


As a closing speech to the 22"™ West African Languages Conference in Ghana, Ayo 
Bamgbose said that “every African linguist must be a sociolinguist.” He was particularly 
insisting on the fact that, if linguists do not deal with language problems in their countries, 
non linguist politicians will do that and will often take measures that might be detrimental 
to the promotion of our African languages (Bamgbose 2000). In a country like Cameroon, 
the message must be well received. It is not a secret that, for a long time, politicians have 
tried to repress the development of African languages in favor of English and French 
because, according to them, using African languages would promote ethnicism and would 
work against the unity of the country. It behooves linguists to prove that our African 
languages can in fact be also a factor of unity between people. Sociolinguistics defined as 
the interaction between language and society is the area where much work needs to be done 
to achieve this. 


In addition, we would like to stress the fact that foreigners working in Cameroon are 
always impressed by the richness of its cultures. The contributions in the sociolinguistics 
domain by Mutaka’s students in this volume are an indication of this richness. It is such 
works that will make us appreciate better our own cultures. Most importantly, works in 
sociolinguistics should help various people understand one another. Often times, conflicts 
arise because certain messages are misinterpreted by the hearer who does not share the 
same culture as the speaker. The following topics are given as a sample of work done here 
and elsewhere and which could be explored further in other Cameroonian languages. 


Discourse analysis of language X 
The language of protest and propaganda in language X 
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Gender differences in politeness among the language X speakers 
The place of minority languages in Cameroon 

Time and place in language X folktales 

Verbal taboos in language X 

Apologies in language X 

Language, sex and discourse among the Language X speakers 
Codeswitching in language X and English/French. 

Language of doctor/patient interaction 

Language of traditional healers 

Language and writing in medical prescriptions 

Language of the courts in X province/region 

Language of interaction in the traditional courts. 

The expression of gender in language X 

New speech forms in urban centres 

Market language in urban centers 

Identification and classification of endangered languages 
Standardization of vehicular languages 

Secret languages of secret societies. 

Language contact and language death: the case of language X 
An ethnomethodological study of language X speakers’ behavior towards witchcraft. 


Other topics that are inspired by the reading of Wardhaugh’s book “An Introduction to 
Sociolinguistics” (Wardhaugh 1992) and that would focus on the different cultural 
phenomena in Cameroon are the following: 


-Ritual initiations of the skulls in the Bamileke culture 

-Communication with non human beings such as stones, animals such as owls, rats, cats, 
etc. 

-How are greetings done in a traditional chief’s court: the case of language X speakers. 
-Different registers in language X 

-Different registers in Cameroonian French 

-Different registers in Cameroonian English 

-The Francophones’ prejudices towards the Anglophones in Cameroon 

-The Anglophones’ prejudices towards the Francophones in Cameroon 

-Villagers’ prejudices towards the city dwellers in Cameroon and the other way round. 
-The secret language of the initiated in the speech X community 

-Initiation ceremonies in (various Cameroonian ethnic groups) 

-Naming ceremonies at the language X speakers. 

-Announcing death at the language X speakers 

-Announcing and fighting natural calamities of language X speakers 

-Conversations in the court of a traditional chief of language X speakers 

-Taxonomy of colors, years at the language X speakers. 

-Speech events related to twins in the cultures of language X speakers 
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-Esoteric conversations with cryptic messages of language X speakers. 
-Drum talks in language X 


V. Applied linguistics 


The domain of applied linguistics is vague. In this paper, it mostly refers to language 
teaching and language development of African languages. In this domain, we would like to 
mention the project of BASAL (Basic Standardisation of African Languages) initiated by 
Maurice Tadadjeu.’ Assuming that one can best develop one’s intellectual capacities 
through his first language as recognized by UNESCO, it is imperative that Africans avail 
themselves of the possibility of using their own languages. Unfortunately, because of the 
aftermath of colonialism, foreign languages have taken the place of first languages in their 
day-to-day interaction with the outside world, even with their neighbors. The result is that, 
most Africans feel uprooted in their own cultures. Adopting the BASAL project would 
help them in the long run recapture the advantages of using their own languages without 
any complex of inferiority. In order to achieve this, a number of topics that should be 
addressed by researchers could be the following. 


Solving orthography problems in language X 

Challenges and prospects in the creation of an official orthography of language X 
Socio-cultural events used in Literacy for the language X speakers 

Tales and legends in language X: their educational impact. 

Main activities of men and the potentiality of literacy in language X 

Main activities of women and the potentiality of literacy in language X 

Main activities of children and the potentiality of literacy in language X 


For the sake of harmony, we would suggest that people working out the basic 
standardisation of any given language use an outline much similar to the following one: 


0. Introduction: Classification, location, sociolinguistic situation of the language as regards 
the choice of the dialect to be standardised, main tonal features of language, etc. 
1. The phonological outline of the language 

-Main sounds with relevant examples 

-phonemic inventory; e.g. vowel chart, consonant chart. Brief justification of these 
inventories; e.g. with relevant minimal pairs. 

-Tonal specification of the language: types of tones in nouns (monosyllabic, 
disyllabic, trisyllabic, polysyllabic roots), verbs (monosyllabic, disyllabic, trisyllabic, 
polysyllabic roots). 

2. Morphology of the language: structure of the noun, adjectives, verbs, adverbs, 
compound nouns, etc. 


? Also see his paper in this volume entitled “ Basic Standardization of All Unwritten African Languages.” 
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3. The syntactic structures in the language: types of simple sentences, coordinate 
structures, wh-constructions, question formation, etc. 
4, Orthographic problems in the language (deal only with difficult sounds, tone marking) 
5. Illustrative texts: e.g. legends, myths, proverbs, catchy sayings, etc. 
6. Appendix: -Major areas of development where literacy can help 
-Cultural events from other cultures that would interest the language X 
speakers. 


Apart from these topics, researchers also have the possibility of exploring other applied 
linguistics topics that have been done in other parts of Africa like the following ones: 


The strengths and weaknesses of bilingual teaching in Cameroon 

The impact of mother tongue teaching in the child’s learning process 

The sociolinguistics situation of language X 

Sociolinguistic prerequisites for the standardisation of language X 

Correlating sounds with spellings in language X 

Technical translations into language X in the field of rural development 

Lexical expansion and elaboration in language X 

Development of scientific/technical vocabulary in language X (as in Chumbow 1982, 
1994, 1996) 

Dictionaries/ lexicographies 

Development of didactic materials following readability guidelines (as in Chia 1995) 
Relevance in the analysis of discourse in language X. 

Interdialectal borrowing and contact in language X 


One useful way of working out the lexical expansion of a language is within the view that 
Chumbow (1982) and Tanyi (2000) call “language engineering.” To them, language 
engineering is the overall development of a language in order to make it suitable for use in 
areas in which it has not been previously used, such as modern education, government, 
economy, science and technology. They rightly observe that most of our languages are 
underdeveloped in the sense of lacking technical terminology for the modern world and it 
is the work of linguists to see that they are developed. 


We would also like to stress that, it is our wish that a linkage be done between oral 
literature and linguistics. This relationship between literature and linguistics is enticing in 
that language is often defined as the vehicle of culture. While linguistics deals with the 
structural aspects of language, it is literature which really deals with its cultural aspect. In 
order to make the language speakers fully appreciate their languages through literacy 
programs, it is important that they be empowered with the means to read and write their 
language, but also to be exposed to the most important cultural events that make their 
language so precious to them. 
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Since most of our African languages are not written, oral literature remains virtually the 
only subject that should then supplement linguistic studies carried out in literacy programs, 
At the moment, we propose that research on oral literature be limited to the collection of 
texts by linguists. These texts can be legends, tales, proverbs, lullabies, etc. Hopefully, the 
native speakers of these languages would contribute further texts once they know how to 
write and read in their languages. The existence of such texts will naturally give way to 
their full exploitation by oral literature experts, for example in terms of carrying out such 
works as 


-A study of the characters in the tales of language X 

-The distribution of various features of discourse analysis in the proverbs of language X 
-The image of “woman” through the oral literature of language X 

-The use of non-human characters in the legends of language X 

-The concept of “God” through the oral literature of language X 


It is also our wish that, through literacy programs, various language speakers be also 
exposed to the most important cultural events and literature of other ethnic groups, notably 
their neighbors. By this term “neighbor”, we mean speech communities with whom they 
share cultural features. Neighborhood here is not necessarily geographic. It is rather 
cultural. We believe that, in this way, literacy programs will contribute in reducing 
conflicts between nations as the various member groups will learn to appreciate and 
understand one another. Studies that could stress this type of connection between different 
ethnic groups could be: 


-The rituals of the ancestors’skulls in the Grassfields Bantu languages 
-The notion of God through the oral literature of (e.g. the Beti-Fang) 
-The concept of “fon” in the Grassfields and neighboring areas 

-The notion of kwifon/Ngwerong in the grassfield chiefdoms 

-The notion of nyamkweh in Sawa Bantu. 


The other types of topics that we wish the literacy programs to emphasize are the ones that 
directly deal with the economic development of the community. People should be provided 
with literature in their languages that would allow them to better take care of themselves 
in terms of food production, health improvement, etc. This would be achieved by 
encouraging the translation or summary of special literature on such topics as: 


-Bee farming 

-Tree planting as a social activity in the X area 

-Cattle rearing in the communities of northern Cameroon 
-Egg production: how to improve it 


Ps: % 
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-Fighting AIDS and veneral diseases as in Mutaka (2000)° 

-Environmental studies dealing with subjects such as: how to maintain forest, how to 
obtain clean water, environmental disruption. 

-Fertilizers 

-Diarrhea treatment 

-Disease names in language X 


We believe that the literacy programs would be more successful if the literacy instructors 
can talk to people in their own languages using this type of literature.’ 


VI. Conclusion 


In conclusion, what has been suggested in this paper is a number of topics that young 
researchers on African linguistics could exploit. They are by no means exhaustive. They 
should rather serve as impetus to conceive more challenging topics in the various domains 
of linguistics. 
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Hints for solving a phonology problem 


by Ngessimo M. Mutaka 


It is often the case that beginning students of generative phonology feel at a loss when 
attempting to solve phonology problems. This paper intends to provide such students with 
hints of how to proceed to solve such phonology problems and the way these problems 
should be presented. Some sample solutions will also be provided. 


Where to start. 


Since most of the phonological processes often occur in derived words, that is, in words 
which consist of different morphemes and where the concatenation of these morphemes 
results in such phonological processes, the very first thing is to identify the different 
morphemes. One will notice that phonology problems in textbooks are usually presented as 
paradigms. In other words, they are presented in columns where each column presents a 
given morphological form, be it the singular form of a word, its plural form, its past tense, 
etc. What the phonology student should do is to look both vertically and horizontally at all 
the forms to identify possible suffixes or prefixes. A given prefix or suffix will appear in 
many forms. It might be absent in some of the forms. Once these affixes are identified, one 
should separate them from the words in which they appear. What remains is the stem of the 
word. Here, what one will notice is that the remaining stem may have different shapes. 
These shapes are called “ alternants” or allomorphs. Once these alternants are identified, 
one proceeds to the second step, determining the basic allomorph and the rules that result 
in the derived segment. But before discussing this second step, an illustrative example of 
how to identify the different allomorphs is presented here. (A more elaborate discussion of 
Russian as well as other tone languages will be presented in a later section). 


(1) Russian (from Kenstowicz & Kisseberth 1979:46)' 


Nom.sg. Dat. Sg. Nom.Pl. Gloss 


xlep xlebu xleba bread 

grip gribu griby mushroom 
trup trupu trupy corpse 

sat sadu sady garden 
cvet cvetu cveta color 
zakat zakatu zakaty order 

ras razu razy time 

les lesu lesa forest 
porok porogu porogy threshold 
porok poroku poroky vice 


' The solution discussed on Russian follows the one given in Kenstowicz and Kisseberth 1979. 
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A vertical look soon reveals that -u is the dative singular marker and -y or -a is the 
nominative plural marker. The nominative singular marker must be null. If we consider the 
word for “ threshold” , we notice that porog ~ porok are the alternants for this stem. 
However, for the word for “ vice” , porok does not alternate with any other alternant. 


Determining the basic alternant. 


The reason why a basic alternant is looked for is that generative phonologists believe that 
the lexicon in which the different morphemes composing a word are stored only contain 
unpredictable information. This unpredictable information is the one that will be included 
in the underlying representation of the word, that is, the representation that reflects the 
information stored in the lexicon and on which any phonological process may apply. 
When a morpheme has different allomorphs, usually, the occurrence of one of the 
segments is predictable, given the phonological makeup of the word. Any predictable 
information is derived by rule. 


The format of the rule in generative phonology is as follows: 
A7>B/--C or ADB/C- 


This rule reads: a segment A becomes (the arrow) B when it precedes C or when it follows 
C. (The dash stands for the place where A should appear and the back slash stands for “ in 
the context of.” This rule is the same as 


AC > BC (AC becomes BC) or CA > CB (CA becomes CB.) 


The basic criterion to determine the basic alternant is to take the one that appears in most 
contexts. By most contexts, it does not mean simply counting the forms in which that basic 
alternant appears, but the environments in which that alternant appears. This is where the 
beginning of a phonological solution starts. One must isolate the context. The way to 
isolate the context is the next point that will be discussed here. 


How to isolate the context. 


In the Russian case presented in (1), since only the segment “k” alternates with “g” in the 
stem for “threshold”, i.e. porog ~ porok, what we need to determine here is whether “k” or 
“g” is the one that is in the underlying representation. We therefore look at the context 
where these two segments occur. We notice that [k] appears in final position whereas [g] 
appears intervocalically. At this level, we may posit [k] in the underlying representation 
and say that porok is the basic alternant. Once we propose such a solution, we have to have 
a rule that derives [g] from /k/. This rule will be: 
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k>g/V-V; 


i.e. /k/ becomes [g] intervocalically. Once we have a rule like this, we must test it in all the 
forms to make sure that it works. We soon realize that this particular rule does not work for 
the word for “vice.” There, [k] does not become [g] intervocalically. We therefore consider 
the other alternative, namely, to put /g/ in the underlying representation and say that porog 
is the basic alternant. The rule to derive [k] from [g] will be: 


g>k/--#; 


i.e. /g/ becomes [k] in word final position. This rule works everywhere in the data. By 
proceeding in the same way, whenever there is an alternation between a voiced and a 
voiceless consonant in the Russian data, we will posit the voiced segment in the underlying 
representation and will arrive at a more general rule that simply says: a voiced obstruent 
becomes voiceless in word final position. 


The isolation of a context is usually called for as the first step in forms that do not have 
alternants and where one is asked to determine the status of a segment, whether it is a 
phoneme or simply an allophone of a different phoneme. In this case, it might be useful to 
make three different columns on a scratch paper. The first column will contain forms in 
which a given segment appears in initial position; the second column for the medial 
position and the third column for the final position. Note however that the use of the words 
“* initial, medial, final” position may be misleading. It is usually more prudent to also 
include in the position the segments that surround the one that is being isolated. This is 
shown in the following example. 


(2) Japanese (intermediate) (Cowan and RakuSan 1987:56-57) 
Consider the sounds [t], [c] and [¢], and determine whether they are allophones of the 


same phoneme, or represent three different phonemes. If allophone, state the 
complementary distribution; if phonemes, state the contrast. 


1. tambo paddy 9. cuku arrive 
2. te hand 10. cumetay cold 

3. to door 11. ti blood 

4. takay high 12. tikara strength 
6. curi fishing 13. Gizu map 

7. macu pine tree 14. hati bee 

8. kucu shoe 15. cuti earth 
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Here and elsewhere, # stands for word boundary. The dash indicates where the sound that 
is being examined appears. 


Initial Position Medial position Final Position 
t: #--- o 1---a 
a 
e 
c: # ---u a---u 
C: # ---1 u--- 1 


As you notice, medial position does not simply mean nonfinal or non initial position, it 
means the specific sounds that surround the segment being isolated in non initial and 
nonfinal position. At this point, it is crucial to know what is relevant in the environment. 
Most of the time, only one side of the environment, i.e. the left side or the right side of the 
isolated segment will prove crucial. It is possible that both sides of the isolated segment are 
crucial, especially for those environments that mention the word “intervocalically” or 
between consonants. Aside from these cases, one should look at the different segments that 
appear on one side of the environments. What will happen is that, certain segments will 
appear with a limited number of environments. For example, here, ¢ only appears before -i 
and c appears only before -u. If ¢ and c were phonemes in the language, there is no reason 
why they would not appear with other vowels. What we notice is that t, c and ¢ are in 
complementary distribution, i.e. wherever t appears, c or ¢ does not appear. We must 
conclude that they are allophones of the same phoneme. The question is to know what will 
be the basic segment that will appear in the underlying representation and from which the 
different allophones will be derived. 


The basic segment will be the one where the environments are varied. In this case, it 1s 
clearly [t] as it appears before all the non high vowels. Often times, the limited 
environment can be captured in a very general term like: before (or after) alveolar sounds, 
uvular sounds, high vowels, etc. These general terms translate the idea of a natural class. 
The high vowels like the alveolar sounds or the uvular sounds all constitute natural classes. 
Usually, the phonological rules will appear in a context that is captured by a natural class. 
It is precisely that natural class that will appear in the formulation of the rule under a set of 
features. In the Japanese case, the rule will be something like: t becomes c before high 
vowels and if that high vowel is a front vowel, t (or better c) becomes ¢. 


Writing the rule 


After determining the basic alternant, one should try to write the rule that will derive the 
segment in the derived alternant. The rule should be written in very general terms. 
However, since one can only be sure of the rule for the word one has just examined, this 
tule will be progressively fine-tuned as one proceeds with the examination of further 
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examples. The final version of the rule will be a rule that has no exceptions in the data 
examined and also that would obtain in new data from that language. Such a rule is a 
phonological rule. Its formulation takes only the phonological context, that is, the segments 
in the word, into account. It does not refer to the fact that the rule applies in a given 
morphological form. In other words, a phonological rule never says: 
A becomes B in the future tense (where the future tense is the context). It may happen that 
the rule has exceptions. If there is no way to explain away those exceptions, one should 
just accept them as exceptions to the rule. 


It might happen that, while attempting to write the rule, one takes the wrong alternant as 
the basic one. This is not a terrible mistake because it can easily be corrected once the rule 
is formulated in the context of that wrongly assumed allomorph. As one verifies the rule in 
other forms, one immediately realizes that such a rule cannot work. Consequently, one will 
be led to try the other alternative, that is, using the correct basic alternant as was briefly 
illustrated for the choice of [k] or [g] in the Russian example discussed earlier. 


In trying to write a rule, one should also be guided by such principles as that most 
phonological rules are assimilation rules, that is, features of a segment get assimilated to 
the features of a neighboring segment. For example, in the Japanese case, “t” which is a 
dental stop becomes palatal before “ i”, a high vowel which, phonetically , is a palatal-like 
sound. 


Another thing to bear in mind while writing the rule is to always write it in prose. This 
helps your reader understand the rule or make sure that the rule is well stated. Often times, 
beginning students may have the correct solution, but this is not reflected in the rule, for 
example in the types of features used. It should even be a habit to always state one’ s rule 
in prose after the formulaic statement even when writing a paper. Thus, the Devoicing rule 
in Russian should appear as follows: 


(3) Devoicing 
+ voice > [-voice] /-- # 
-son 


This rule says: a voiced obstruent becomes voiceless in final position. Notice that, on the 
left of the arrow, only the features necessary to identify the segments are listed; on the right 
of the arrow, only the features that change or are added are listed. If a feature appears on 
the left of the arrow, and if its value (i.e. the sign + or -) does not change, this means that, 
in the structural change of the segment, the feature is kept. In (3), for example, the [- 
sonorant] feature is kept in both the structural description and the structural change of the 
rule (where in the format AB > AC, AB is the structural description and C is the structural 
change). 
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Each rule should also be named, using a mnemonic term that easily reminds one of the 
function of the rule. This helps one remember what the rule is about; e.g. Devoicing, L- 
deletion, High tone anticipation, etc. 


Ordering rules. 


Very often, there will be several rules in the data. Some rules will feed other rules, in other 
words, the application of a rule will necessitate the application of another rule. This is best 
illustrated in the following Russian data. 


(4) Russian (Kenstowicz & Kisseberth 1979:55) 


1 sg.pres. Mas.pst Fem. Pst Neut. Pst. Pl. past Gloss 
grebu grep grebla greblo grebli TOW 
skrebu skrep skrebla skreblo skrebli scrape 
nesu nes nesla neslo nesli carry 
pasu pas pasla paslo pasli herd 
lezu les lezla lezlo lezli crawl 
metu mel mela melo meli sweep 
pletu plel plela plelo pleli plait 
obretu obrel obrela obrelo obreli find 
bredu brel brela brelo breli lounge 
kradu kral kral kralo krali steal 
kladu klal klala klalo klali place 
seku sek sekla seklo sekli thrash 
mogu mok mogla moglo mogli be able 
beregu berek beregla bereglo beregli guard 


A vertical look at each column immediately reveals that -u is the first singular present 
marker whereas -l- must be the past marker as it is found wherever the meaning past is 
mentioned in the gloss; -a is the feminine marker, -o the neuter marker, and -i the plural 
marker. The masculine past mok “be able’ should consist of the following morphemes: 
/mog-l/. We already know that the [k] in mok is the result of the Devoicing rule. But, we 
see that /g/ in this word is not in final position to become [k], Therefore, we must have a 
rule that deletes /l/ before this rule can apply. At this level, one may then formulate a rule 
like: I-deletion . (This |-deletion occurs when | is in final position and is preceded by a 
consonant.) 


After finding several such rules, the problem is to know when they apply. In generative 
phonology, it is assumed that rules follow a certain order. In technical terms, phonologists 
speak of an extrinsic rule ordering, that is, order imposed from outside (in opposition to 
intrinsic rule ordering which means that the forms dictate when the rules apply, with no 
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fixed ordering pre-imposed.) Usually, one will discover the ordering of the rule by 
comparing the forms where at least two rules are involved. In this way, one will know 
which rule comes first and which rule follows. 


Illustrative derivation 


The next step is to demonstrate how one’ s rules work by illustrating them in a derivation. 
A derivation comprises three parts: (1) the underlying representation (UR), (2) the rules, 
(3) the phonetic representation (PR). The underlying representation will include the 
different morphemes in the way one assumes that they are listed in the lexicon. The 
underlying representation contains the unpredictable information. The form in the UR is 
usually presented between slashes. In our Russian examples, the UR for [mok] is /mog-l/ 
and the one for mel is /met-l/. These include the stem and the past tense suffix that does not 
surface in the form. The rules are used to derive the predictable information. The phonetic 
representation is the summation of the features found in the underlying representation and 
those changes brought about by the rules. The PR is usually represented between square 
brackets. In the following section, sample problems are discussed and solutions are 
proposed. It is in this section that sample derivations will be illustrated. 


Sample problems and their solutions 


(5) Russian (from Kenstowicz & Kisseberth 1979) 


Nom.sg. Dat. Sg. Nom.Pl. Gloss 
xlep xlebu xleba bread 
grip gribu griby mushroom 
trup trupu trupy corpse 
sat sadu sady garden 
cvet cvetu cveta color 
zakat zakatu zakaty order 

ras razu razy time 

les lesu lesa forest 
porok porogu porogy threshold 
porok poroku poroky vice 


(6) Russian (Kenstowicz & Kisseberth 1979:55) 


1 sg.pres. Mas.pst Fem. Pst Neut. Pst. Pl. past Gloss 


grebu grep grebla greblo grebli row 
skrebu skrep skrebla skreblo skrebli scrape 
nesu nes nesla neslo nesli carry 


pasu pas pasla paslo pasli herd 
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lezu les lezla lezlo lezli crawl 
metu mel mela melo meli sweep 
pletu plel plela plelo pleli plait 
obretu obrel obrela obrelo obreli find 
bredu brel brela brelo breli lounge 
kradu kral kral kralo krali steal 
kladu klal klala klalo klali place 
seku sek sekla seklo sekli thrash 
mogu mok mogla moglo mogli be able 
beregu berek beregla bereglo beregli guard 


In these two Russian data, the different affixes are: -u (the dative singular in (5) or the first 
singular present in (6), -a the nominative plural in (5) or the feminine in (6); -o (the 
masculine in (6), -i the plural in (6), -l- the past in (6). The nominative singular in (5) and 
the masculine in (6) have a null (zero) marker. 


When we remove these affixes from the stem, we obtain alternants whose last consonant 
exhibits an alternation between a voiced and a voiceless consonant as in porog ~ porok. In 
such cases, I put the voiced alternant in the underlying representation and derive the 
voiceless segment by the following rule: 


(7) Devoicing: 
+voice > [-voice] / ---# 
-son 


This rule says: a voiced obstruent becomes voiceless in final position. 


The alternative solution of putting the voiceless consonant in the underlying representation 
would lead to the wrong results. The rule would have to be: a voiceless consonant becomes 
voiced intervocalically. But, there are words like trupu ‘ corpse’ where the obstruent is 
intervocalic and does not become voiced. This word disproves the voicing rule. 


Two more rules are suggested by the data in (6). First, the L-deletion rule. The masculine 
past of a word like mok should contain the masculine marker “I”. Since this “I” does not 
surface, it must have deleted by the following rule: 


(8) |-deletion: 
1>o/ -syll ---# 
+cons 


This rule says: | deletes in final position after a consonant. The reason the consonant must 
be mentioned in the environment of the rule is suggested by a word like mel where the past 
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morpheme /1/ does not delete although it is in final position. This word indicates that a 
preceding vowel prevents the ]-deletion rule from applying. 


The second rule suggested by the data in (6) is the Dental Stop Deletion. Again, it is 
suggested by the word mel. The underlying representation for this word should be /met-l/. 
since [t] does not surface, it must have deleted. I formulate the rule as follows: 


(9) Dental Stop Deletion (DSD) 
-cont >@/ -- +lat 
+cor 


This rule says: a dental stop deletes before a lateral. Notice that this rule has to precede L- 
deletion because if it were to apply after the L-deletion rule, it would not have been able to 
apply because L-deletion would have bled it; in other words, L-deletion would have 
removed the environment in which this rule normally applies. In this case, [I] would have 
deleted by the L-deletion rule, and consequently, DSD would not apply because there 
would be no “I” that follows the dental stop. Notice also that the Devoicing rule has to 
follow L-deletion. This is clearly indicated in the word mok whose underlying 
representation is /mog-l/. In order to obtain the devoicing of [g], [I] must have deleted in 
order for the [g] to be in final position and to undergo Devoicing. These rules are 
illustrated in the derivation of the following examples: ras, poroku, porogu, mok, mel. (The 
following abbreviations are used in the following derivations: UR = underlying 
representation, PR = phonetic representation, DSD = Dental Stop Deletion 


(10) Derivation of ras, poroku, porogu, mok and mel 


UR / raz porok-u porog-u mog-l met-l / 
DSD 4) 
L-deletion g 

Devoicing = s k 

PR [ras  poroku porogu mok mel | 


In the discussion of the following two examples, I show that the same procedure works for 
solving a problem on tone. However, as will be shown for the Kinande example, the 
generative phonology solution is not the ideal one as will be made explicit later. 


(11) Duala (Ittman 1976, Mutaka 1993) 


a. na-nong-i ‘ I took’ (from nongo ‘to take’) 
SM RT FV 
na-timb-i | returned (from timb-a ‘to return’ 
na-lak-i § lent ( from lak-a ‘to lend’) 

b. na-buik-i —_I surpassed (from buk-a ‘to surpass’) 
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na-sis-i I rubbed (from sis-a ‘to rub’ 


In these forms, the different morphemes are already identified. We may posit a low tone 
(L) for the morpheme na- as it surfaces with a low tone everywhere. As for the morpheme - 
1, We notice an alternation: i in the (a) forms and i , i.e. with a surface low one in the (b) 
forms. The question here is to know whether the high tone (H) is predictable on -i. Nothing 
in these forms shows that it is predictable. Since we cannot solve the question of its 
predictability for the moment, let us put it aside until we know more about these forms. As 
for the tones in the stems, we notice that those in (a) surface with a L tone whereas those in 
(b) surface with a H tone. A look at the infinitive forms shows that the L or H tone is just 
part of the verb. Some verbs are underlyingly L and some are underlyingly H. 


Notice that when the stem has a L tone, the morpheme -i surfaces with a H tone. But when 
the stem vowel has a H tone, -i surfaces with a Low tone. If we say that -i is underlyingly 
H, we do not have a problem in obtaining the surface tones in the (a) forms as they surface 
with their underlying tones. The surface low tone in -i can easily be obtained by the 
following rule: 


(12) High deletion 
H> 9/H--- 


This rule says: a high tone deletes when it is preceded by a high tone. Since any vowel 
surfaces with at least a tone, we may have another low level rule that says: a vowel without 
a tone is assigned a low tone. This is called a default tone rule in more technical terms. The 
alternative with our rule could be: a H tone becomes L when preceded by a H tone. In this 
case, we would not need the default tone rule that assigns L onto toneless vowels. Notice 
that, a H deleting after another H is a common rule that is found in a number of African 
languages. It is known as Meeussen’ s rule. The fact that this rule is also found in other 
languages supports our contention that -i is in fact underlyingly H. If it was underlyingly L, 
we would have to devise a rule that assigns H onto the -i in final position. The likely 
context for this rule would be when -i is preceded by a low tone. The question would be: 
why is it that other low vowels preceded by a low tone do not get a high tone as the 
infinitive forms of a low tone verb? Because of this, we must maintain the fact that -i is 
underlyingly H. An illustrative derivation better shows how this rule works: 


(13) na-nong-i “I took” na-buk-i “I surpassed” 


UR na-nong- i na-buk-i 

LL LH H 
H-del g 
Default L L 


PR [nanongi] nabuki] 
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Examine also the following examples in Kinande (Mutaka 1990). 


(14) Kinande (Mutaka 1990) 
a. e-ri-hum-a to hit 
e-ri-na-hum-a to just hit 


e-ri-mu-hum-a _to hit him 
e-ri-na-mu-hum-a to just hit him 
b. e-ri-tum-a to send 
e-ri-na-tum-a to just send 
e-ri-mu-tum-a to send him 
e-ri-na-mu-tum-a_ to just send him 


As in Duala, the different morphemes are already identified in these data. The morphemes - 
ri-, -na-, and -mu- have two alternants: a H allomorph and a L tone one. What we observe 
is that the H tone appears on the vowel preceding the stem in (b). And if there is an object 
marker (mu), the H tone appears on the two vowels preceding the vowel stem. Since the 
crucial observation is that a H surfaces on the vowel preceding the stem, we cannot posit 
an underlying H on the vowel preceding the stem in these vowels. If we did this, we would 
have a problem for -ri- whose vowel surfaces with a low tone in (a) but also in (b) when it 
does not precede the stem. If we say that the morphemes preceding the stem are 
underlyingly L, the question is: where do they acquire their H tone? The answer seems to 
be obvious: tone roots in (b) must be underlyingly H whereas those in (a) are underlyingly 
Low. Better still, if we choose to have a rule that assigns a default L on vowels that do not 
have any underlying tone, we may say that the root vowel in (a) is underlyingly toneless.” 
Since no tone surfaces on the root vowel in (b), we must have a second rule that deletes the 
H from this root vowel. These two rules are formulated in (15): 


(15) High Tone Anticipation: 
¥. *¥ 
H 
This rule says: a H tone anticipates onto the preceding vowel. 


(16) Delinking 
VV 
Ns 
H 
This rule says: the right link of a branching H tone delinks. 


Notice that I have chosen to state these tonal rules, using an autosegmental framework 
(Goldsmith 976) precisely because the representation of tone has been a major problem in 


* This is the solution proposed in Hyman and Valinande (1985). 
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the standard generative phonology (Chomsky & Halle 1968). The autosegmental 
framework represents tone on a separate tier from the segmental tier (represented here by V 
or vowel segmental features). 


It would appear that, whenever HTA applies, it is followed by Delinking. However, this 
would give the wrong result in the form that has the object marker. This is another form 
where generative phonology shows its deficiency in dealing with tones. One solution that 
could be proposed is that: a High tone anticipates twice if the vowel preceding the root 
vowel belongs to the object marker. In the derivation, I will call this rule “Doubling.” This 
is no longer a phonological rule since it must refer to morphological information, notably, 
the object marker. As we know, phonological rules do not mention morphological 
information in their environment. Another possible solution is to say: the object marker is 
underlyingly H when it precedes a H tone root. This is the kind of solution argued for in 
Hyman and Valinande (1985). But that is not a satisfactory underlying representation. 
Mutaka (1990) specifically argues against such a solution and proposes a phonological 
solution that works within a model of lexical phonology. Thus, the Kinande data discussed 
in this section shows the need for the beginning phonology student to explore recent 
models which evolved from generative phonology and which were meant to solve the 
problems generative phonology encounters in solving some phonological problems. The 
tules discussed in this section are illustrated in the derivations of e-ri-na-mu-hum-a ‘to just 
him him’, e-ri-né-mu-tum-a ‘to just send him’, and e-ri-n4-tum-a ‘to just send.’ 


(17) erinamuhuma, erinamutuma, erindtuma 


UR _/e-ri-na-mu-hum-a/ /e-ri-na-mu-tim-a/ _/e-ri-na-tam-a/ 


HTA e-ri-na-mu-tum-a _e-ri-na-tum-a 
‘| \| 
H H 
Doubling e-ri-na-my-tum-a —_e-ri-na-tum-a 
| \| 
H H 
Delinking e-ri-na-mu-tum-a e-ri-na-tum-a 
T \+ 
H H 
Default L e-ri-na-mu-tum-a —_e-ri-na-tum-a 
eh. ee 4 
. LL HOLL Lut L 
PR ___[ erinamuhuma erinamituma erinatima | 


Remaining questions. 
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I would like now to address some of the common mistakes beginning students often make 
while solving phonological problems. 


The status of the underlying representation 


A common mistake that students often make is to derive one morphological form from 
another one. In other words, say there are forms in the singular and other forms in the 
plural. A student might be tempted to conclude that the singular forms are the underlying 
representation and that the plural forms are the phonetic representation. This is simply 
wrong. One can never derive a morphological form from another. Singular forms have to 
be compared with singular forms as plural forms have to be compared with other plural 
forms. In this way, one will be able to isolate the morpheme for the singular and the 
morpheme for the plural. It is only when there are alternations in a given form that 
phonological rules are possible. 


Phonological rules vs. morphology. 


As I said earlier, a phonological rule has the segments of the word(s) (presented in the form 
of their distinctive features) in the environment. It would be wrong to assume that a given 
phonological rule has to apply in a given morphological form such as the singular, the 
future tense, the past tense, etc. What one should bear in mind is that the identification of 
the morphemes is the first step. This is morphology. Once this step is done, one enters the 
phonological component. In the tradition of generative phonology, one does not go back to 
the morphology. (This idea has of course changed in what is called the Lexical Phonology 
model. In this type of phonology, phonological rules interleave with morphological 
processes. For information on lexical phonology, see Kiparsky (1982, 1985), Mohanan 
(1982), Pulleyblank (1986). Incidentally, notice that generative phonology assumes the 
opposite of structural linguistics. In structural linguistics, one starts with phonetics in order 
to identify the different sounds. Then one does phonology in order to determine which 
sounds are contrastive in the language. After this, one does morphology, then syntax. In 
generative phonology, the assumption is that one will have started with syntax. Phonology 
is merely an interpretive component of the forms that have been given by syntax and also 
by the morphology. > The underlying representation reflects what one assumes to be the 
morphological composition of a word. As the derivations show, one goes from morphology 
(UR), then phonology (the rules), to get to the phonetics (PR). 


* The idea of morphology as a separate component is rather controversial in generative phonology. some 
phonologists simply assume that part of the word done in morphology is part of phonology. 
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Conclusion. 


A number of hints have been suggested in this paper to help the beginning student in 
generative phonology solve phonology problems. They are mostly intended to help the 
student overcome the initial frustrations of not finding the answers immediately. Sample 
exercises as well as sample solutions and illustrative derivations were presented. The 
discussion of the data on tone was meant to encourage the student to realize the 
deficiencies of the standard generative phonology model and explore more recent 
developments in generative phonology such as autosegmental phonology. 
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Questionnaires and data gathering in phonology 


Michel Kenmogne 
University of Buea /CABTAL 


When a researcher sets out to study the phonology of a given language, one of the 
problems he faces is that of finding the appropriate tools that will enable him to collect 
pertinent data, i.e. data that expose the right facts of the language under study. Our goal in 
this paper is not to provide researchers with field methods but to indicate the main and 
available questionnaires and show how they can be used in a profitable way. The paper will 
therefore be structured as follows. The first section addresses the lexical questionnaires, the 
second section deals with the morphological questionnaires, and the third section looks at 
the syntactic questionnaires. In each case, we sketch the description of the questionnaire 
and give samples of data to show how these questionnaires have been used by researchers 
working on various languages. 


1. The lexical questionnaire. 
1.1. Description 


Lexical questionnaires refer to wordlists (in French, English, etc.) that can help someone 
collect words in another language. Some of the main and widespread questionnaires that 
have been in use are those of Bouquiaux and J.M.C. Thomas: Enquéte et Description des 
Langues a Tradition Orale, the Swadesh wordlist and Grebe (1987): The two Thousand 
Wordlist. 


Bouquiaux and Thomas (1976) and the Swadesh wordlist were meant for the description of 
primitive languages. Thus, they comprise only native words, i.e. words that have no link 
with the Western culture and refer to facts, actions and objects that are intrinsically human 
and characterize any primitive society. Grebe (1987) on the other hand displays words that 
are thematically grouped. The subjects found here cover various areas, i.e. nature, animals, 
plants, drink, food, clothing and adornments, dwellings, furniture, weapons, warfare, trade, 
communication, culture, human body, life, etc. This questionnaire is thus richer than the 
previous ones and can be of great utility for a phonologist as it will become evident in due 
course. 


1.2. The use of lexical questionnaires. 


Whatever questionnaire the researcher chooses to use, we propose or recommend 
the following procedure as concerns the nouns, the derived nouns and the verbs. 
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1.2.1. Nouns 
Each lexical item and especially each noun must be elicited along with its plural form. This 


procedure renders the researcher very soon aware of the morphological constituency of the 
words. Consider for example the following data from Bakoko. 


'F Singular Plural 
(i) child m5n bin 
owner, rich mén bén 
white man nkaala 6akaala 
husband nd6ém bal6m 
proprietor m6éla 6abéla 
(11) yam lika6o mika6o 
doughnut likala mikala 
eye dih mih 
travel duwé muwé 
thing, affair dzam mam 
nose d361 mél 
(ii) partridge dkwaa akwaa 
key jdiba adi6a 
river 3866 as66 
weapon dk3ng5 ak3ng3 


From what precedes, we can easily realize that singular and plural forms are marked by 
prefixes. Moreover, one can identify the roots in a straightforward manner. For instance, in 
(1), the roots of the nouns are: 


(2) -5n child 
-én owner, rich 
-kaala white man 
-d6m husband 
-béla proprietor 


It also appears that the singular marker for this class of nouns is a syllabic nasal consonant 
which is 
-bilabial before vowel initial roots 


-homorganic with the consonant initial roots. 


It becomes apparent that the nasal desyllabifies before vowel initial roots and that the 
prefix marker always copies the place of articulation of the following consonant. The same 
observations can be made on how the plural marker is prefixed to the root. The consonant 
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initial roots have (ba-) whereas the others display [b-]. Thus, if we posit [ba-] as the basic 
alternant, we will need to write a rule of vowel coalescence to account for the data with 
vowel initial roots. 


To conclude, we notice that this approach to lexical items elicitation can facilitate the 
observation of sound changes and the statement of phonological processes. 


1.2.2. Derived nouns 


In the process of lexical items elicitation, special attention should be paid to derived nouns 
or deverbatives because of their significance to the phonological analysis. To do this, the 
researcher can follow and extend the following procedure proposed in Bouquiaux and 
Thomas (1976332-333). 


(3) Déverbatif, verbo-nominal 

cx, Manger / le manger / nourriture. 
Courir / le courir / course 
dormir / le dormir/ sommeil 
cultiver / culture/ champ 
voir/ le fait de voir / vision 
boire/ le boire / boisson 


(4) Noms d’ agents 

ex.  Cultiver/ cultivateur 
chanter / chanteur 
danser / danseur 


It has been observed in African languages that nouns can be derived from verbs through 
various morphological operations: prefixation, suffixation, infixation, tonal change, 


reduplication, etc. 


Consider for example the following nouns that are derived from verbs in Bakoko. 


(5) li-5x to swim nyoy-i swimming 
li-véx to create, measure m-bvéx creator 
é-veéx-lé creature 
3-véey-a meter 


From the data in (5), it is apparent that derived nouns can be made up of Prefix + Root 
(e.g.m-vex ); Prefix + Root + Suffix (e.g. 6-véx-lé ). Of interest to a phonologist are the 
phonological and tonal processes that occur during the various affixation operations. These 
data demonstrate that the voiceless velar fricative becomes voiced in intervocalic position. 
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They also show that the labio-dental fricative [v] is strengthened when preceded by a nasal 
consonant. 


Along the same line, the researcher must be sensitive to agentival nouns. For example, in 
Kakanda (a Kwa language spoken in Nigeria , cf. Oyebade 1988:222-223), agentival nouns 
are formed by interchanging the positions of a verb and its object and adding an agentival 
suffix -tsi. 


(6) lo iti to (do)work itiilotsi a worker 
k6 ani _ to sing (song) anikétsi a singer 
gba inyd to read something inyégbatsi a reader 
tuinys — to build s.th. inyotutsf a builder 
tainyd to paint s.th. inydtetsi. a painter 
dz”6sz"6 to act a play idz”6dz"6tsi an actor 

etc. 


Still in the same language (Oyebade 1988:213-214), some derived nouns are formed 
through the morphological process of reduplication. 


(7) ff to drink fifi drinking 
bé to come bibé coming 
ta to arrange in a line titd lining 
pa _ to drive pipa driving 
ka ___ to write kika writing 
ti to mould tutu linking 
mi __to drink mumi drinking 
bo __ to be tired bibo tiredness 
gba___to read gbigba reading 
wo __ to hear wiwo hearing 
kpe to know kpikpe knowing 
etc. 


These data consistently show that the stem consonant is always copied in the reduplicated 
form. But the selection of the vowel is not straightforward. A phonological analysis of 
Kakanda must account for this situation which is due to assimilation and harmony 
processes. 


To sum up, it appears that the derived nouns are likely to constitute a class of interesting 
data for a phonological analysis. 
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1.2.3 Related verbs. 


The researcher when eliciting verbs should endeavor to look for other verbs with a 
related meaning that are likely to be built on the same root. This procedure ensures that if 
there are related verbs stemming from the same material, then the various affixations 
processes are likely to yield pertinent data for phonology. Bouquiaux and Thomas 
(1976:332-333) propose the following indicative questionnaires: 


(8) Fréquentatif / diminutif 
e.g.  couper /hacher / cisailler / coupailler / recouper/ déchirer / déchiqueter 


(9) Factitif ou causatif 

e.g.  couper/ faire couper 
voir / faire voir, montrer 
manger / faire manger/ nourrir 


(10) Passif 
e.g.  couper / étre coupé 
aimer / étre aimé 


(11) Applicatif / Bénéfactif 

e.g. donner / donner a / donner pour 
mentir / mentir a 
travailler / travailler pour 


(12) Réciproque 
e.g. salsir/ se saisir |’ un |’ autre 
aimer / s’ entraimer 


(13) Réversif 

e.g. _ lier /délier 
entrer / sortir 
habiller / déshabiller 
couvrir / découvrir 
ouvrir / fermer 
etc. 


This procedure, when applied to Bakoko for instance gives the following data: 
(14) 1) li-din to love 


li-din-an to love each other 
li-din-lé to love for 
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li-din-6é to be loved 
li-din-64n —_to love oneself 
li-din-hané to cause someone to love 


(ii) li-cii to write 
li-cii-an to write to each other 
li-cii-ban _to register 
li-cii-6& to be written, registered 
li-cii-lé to write for 
li-cii-hané to make someone write 


The search for related verbs in this language reveals some suffixes that are called in Bantu 
linguistics verbal extensions. In Bakoko, the verbal extensions are 


-an__— reciprocal 
-6& passive 

-lé = applicative 
-hané causative 
-6an_ reflexive 


When the researcher has discovered the various affixes that operate in the language, he can 
start looking for the kind of data that can be of interest for potential phonological 
processes. For example, if a language has a ( C)V( C) root shape, and if there are CV, VC, 
V, etc. prefixes that can be attached to the root, the researcher should be sensitive to the 
changes that occur in the following environments 


CV¥V+tCVe CY+V¥C 
V+CVC V+VC 
vC+CvC VCrVC 


When doing this, the researcher should expect for instance vowel coalescence or vowel 
hiatus when two vowels cluster. In the same way, he will wonder how the language treats 
consonant clusters, how they are parsed into prosodic units such as syllable, foot, prosodic 
word, etc. He will check whether vowel epenthesis operates to avoid consonant clusters. 


The same expectations should be made when morphemes are suffixed to the root. For 
example: 


CVC+CV CV+CV 
CVC+V CV+V 
CVC+VC CV+VC, etc. 
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In (14), it was observed that various suffixes can attach to the root to yield other verbs. But 
Surprisingly, when these suffixes are added, the homorganicity rule that held for the 
prefixed nasal consonants in (11) no longer applies. Such facts will lead a phonologist 
working in the framework of Lexical Phonology for instance to conclude that prefixes and 
suffixes do not attach to the root at the same level of the lexical component. 


2. Morphological questionnaires. 


2.1. Description. 


The main source to which we will make reference in this section are Meeussen (1967) and 
Bouquiaux and JMC Thomas (1976). The first source cited here is especially designed for 
the study of Bantu languages of which the general feature is the division of nouns into 
classes with respect to their morphological patterns. Bouquiaux and JMC Thomas (1976) 
addresses the problem of verb conjugation, compounding, reduplication, and derivation. 
Derivation has been treated and exemplified in the first section because our focus is on the 
skills that can facilitate data collection for a phonological study. 


2.2 Verb conjugation. 


Bouquiaux and JMC Thomas (1976:353-365) propose questions that can help the 
researcher identify the various tense and aspectual markers involved in the verb 


conjugation. 


(15) Présent 
je 
tu 
il / elle/ il (neutre) 
nous (avec toi, vous) 


nous (sans toi, vous) marche / ne marche pas 
nous deux 

vous fait / ne fait pas 

vous deux 

ils/ elles 


ils/ elles deux 


(16) Passé 

-il vient de partir 

-il est parti il y a un instant 
-il est venu tout a1’ heure 
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-il est venu ce matin 

-il est venu hier 

-il est venu |’ année derniére 
-il est venu il y a dix ans 


(17) Futur 

-il viendra 

-il viendra tout 4 1’ heure 
-il viendra ce soir 

-i] viendra demain 

-i] viendra |’ an prochain 
-il viendra dans dix ans 

-il est sur le point de partir 
-il va partir d’ un moment a1’ autre 
-il part dans un instant 

-i] partira dans un instant 


This questionnaire, when used in a creative way will enable the researcher to gather data 
that can be pertinent for a phonological study. For example, Mutaka (1990:92) establishes 
the following future markers for Kinande. 


(18) tu- némundi- hum-a we will hit 
tu-kandisya-hum-a we will hit in the far future 


Mutaka realizes that the future tense markers can be decomposed into individual 
morphemes (i.e. ne-, mu-, ndi-). 


Along the same line, the procedure described above helps identify the following markers 
for the past tense in Ghomala’ 


(19) -é ghd m sim he went to the market (today) 
he TM go to market 
-é k3 gh} m sim he went to the market (yesterday) 
he TM go to market 
-¢ 13 gh} m sim he went to the market (long ago) 
he TM go to market 


Of interest to a phonologist, here are the segmental or suprasegmental changes that can 
occur as we move from one tense to the other. For instance, a phonological analysis of 
Ghomala’ must account for the alternations between é~ €, gh3 ~~ ghi, etc. 


The word “tense marker” is being used here in its broadest sense where it 
includes aspectual markers as well. Because aspectual markers usually g° 
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together with tense markers and that it is difficult to tease them out with a 
specific questionnaire, I will give examples from a number of languages 
discussed in Anderson & Comrie (1991) which will hopefully inspire the 
researcher to investigate similar aspectual markers from the language he is 
studying. 


Consider first these examples in Kako, a language of Cameroon! (Ernst 1991:31- 
35) (In these examples, PAS = past marker, FUT = future, IPF = imperfective). 


(20) a. 4 sana-ma 
il travailler-PAS 
il a travaillé (he worked) 


a ta sana 
il FUT travailler 
il travaillera (he will work) 


b. a 6-4 ké sana 
il étre-PAS IPF travailler 
il était en train de travailler 


ata 6é ké sana 
il FUT étre IPF travailler 
il sera (tout de suite) en train de travailler. (i.e. il travaillera) 


The forms in (20a) have no aspectual marker whereas those in (20b) have the 
imperfective (IPF) that can be translated by “en train de”. Urs Ernst rightly 
comments about the forms in (20a) that they illustrate the perfective which is 
unmarked in this language. 


The following examples illustrate other forms of aspectual markers in Kako: the 
durative ndi, the ingressive mé, the “cessatif” si, and the prioritaire (si).. pa. (The 
following abbreviations are used in these examples: DUR = durative, IPF = 
imperfective, CES = cessatif, ING = ingressif, FUT = future, PRI =aspect a 
valeur prioritaire). 


(21) andi ké dyé  ndi kamd 
il DUR IPF manger seulement couscous de manioc 


il ne mange toujours rien que du couscous de manioc 


bondi ké tuyS  ngwan 


' | am grateful to Ngessimo Mutaka who provided me with all the examples illustrating the aspectual 
markers in this section 
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ils DUR IPF défricher champ 
ils sont encore en train de défricher le champ 
(i.e. ils défrichent encore le champ) 


(22) mime ké dyéna 
je ING IPF manger 
je suis en train de commencer a manger 
je commence 4 manger (i.e. je mange déja). 


(23) asi ké dyé kam 
il CES IPF manger couscous 
il est en train de finir de manger le couscous 
(i.e. il mange (d’abord) le couscous). 


Apou si ke 1l4njé mdnosiké 

Apou CES IPF bercer enfant 

Apou est en train de finir de bercer |’ enfant 
(i.e. Apou berce (d’abord) |’enfant). 


(24) ata pa kit} ngwan 
il FUT PRI labourer champ 
il labourera d’abord le champ 


miti pa simd ti, manjé 64 nyari 
je FUT PRI construire maison puis prendre femme 
Je construirai d’abord une maison, puis je me marierai 


Consider also the following sentence from Makaa (Heath 1991:11) 


(25) mé4 de  nguil mé-lwog mé léndu 
I PAST2 HAB drink drink of palm 
I used to drink palm wine (before yesterday) 


This sentence illustrates the habitual aspect (HAB) which, in Makaa, describes 
“a situation which is characteristic of an extended period of time, so extended in 
fact that the situation referred to is viewed not as an incidental property of the 
moment but, precisely, as a characteristic feature of a whole period” (Comrie 
1976:27-28 cited in Heath 1991:10). 


2.2.2 Compounding 


The general feature of compounds is that they have two stems in what is 
otherwise treated as one word. It is difficult to set a general questionnaire to 
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gather compounds because facts may vary from one language to another. But the 
researcher, when collecting lexical items must pay a special attention to: 


(1) words that have a number of syllables above the normal size of the others: 
(11) words that can be (partially or totally) divided into two other words with 
independent meaning 


Consider for instance the following examples taken from Renaud (1976:243) 


(26) -zizale bladder. (from -zi to come or -zi path and ma-zalé ' urine’ 
-n-laad6 lier. (from 144 to say, i-laa speaker and -dé lie 
-ntdbamoteé adult (from nt6ba ' adult' and mété' person' 


While doing this, the researcher must keep in mind that he is looking for the 
phonological processes that take place during the compounding. If the linguist is 
working especially within the framework of Lexical Phonology, he will need to 
identify the level of grammar where compounding takes place. 


2.2.3. Reduplication 


When collecting the nominal and verbal forms, the researcher should find out the 
strategies of reduplication that are active in the language. For example, in 
Kimatuumbi (Odden 1994:162), reduplication is used to express a situation where 
the action referred to is performed frequently. 


(27) 

Basic Reduplicated Gloss 

kaata katakaata cut 

chiukya chikyachukya hate 

chéleenga _chéangacheleenga have diarrhea 
yuyuuta yuyutatuyuuta whisper 

lindiilana _lindilanalindiilana watch for each other 
nalanaatya ndalanatyanalanaatya glisten 


In this language, an alternation can be observed between the basic and the 
reduplicated form where we notice a stem shortening. 


In Ghomala’, reduplication of the verbal form expresses the possibility as 
evidenced by the following data: 


(28) Basic Reduplicated Gloss 
-pfa eat mpfapf 4 that can be eaten 
-tsk remove ntdktdk that can be removed 


-k6? cut KOK? that can be cut 
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-ydm insult dzammy5m that can be insulted 
-wa split gwawa that can be split 
-nwé drink nwdnwd that can be drunk 


Reduplication in Ghomala’ provokes segmental and suprasegmental processes 
that a phonological study of the language must account for. 


Some other languages such as Yoruba (Akinlabi 1984:198,246) use reduplication 
to express some semantic subtleties. Consider for instance (29) as opposed to 
(30) 


(29) a) agba agbaagba _—_ every elder (elderly) 

oru ordoru every evening 

b) égbé egbéégbé _ side by side (sideways) 
arin araarin five by five 

e) ost osoost every month 
ogba ogboogba _ equal by equal 
ese eseese row by row 
alé alaalé every evening 


Reduplication in these data provokes phonological processes such as vowel 
assimilation, tone spreading, tone deletion, etc. 


Still in Yoruba, we find another type of reduplication where a CV infix is 
inserted in the reduplicated form. And then vowel and tonal processes apply to 
yield the final product. 


(30) or6 > 6rdki6r6 > orokor6 nonsense 
talk talk INF talk any talk 
agba > agbaliagbi> agbalagba oldish 
elder 
alé > alé ki alé > alékalé any night 
night 
é> ilékiilé > ilékilé any house 
house 
iwé > iwé ki iwé > iwékiwé any book 
book 
oké > oko ki ok6 D> dkokdkd any car 
car 


Of interest to a phonologist in these data are the phonological processes that are 
provoked by the reduplication. Some of these are vowel deletion, High tone 
relinking, Low tone delinking, etc. 
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Some languages show cases of partial reduplication where only a part of the stem 
(e.g. a syllable) is doubled. Consider the following examples reported by Renaud 
(1976:242) 


(31) n-td.n-t6lé black ant 


1)-k6.-k6bé ark 
-ka.katé ant-hill 
g5.g5lé sadness 
-w6.w6lé emptiness 
-da.dabé tendon 


To sum up, it appears that the researcher must be creative enough when using the 
questionnaires if he wants to gather pertinent data for the phonology of the 
language under study. 


2.2.4. Agreement Patterns. 


Some languages (e.g. Bantu) display a system of concord markers that can yield 
interesting data for a phonological study. Bantu languages (see Mutaka in this 
volume) have a system of noun classification wherein each noun belongs to a 
specific class. Besides, when a noun is collocated with a verb, a possessive, a 
demonstrative, a numeral, a relative or when it is put in an associative 
construction frame, we find concord markers that vary with respect to the class of 
the head noun. The following data from Kimatuumbi (Odden 1994:34-35) are 
illustrative: 


(32) Class 1 


NA mutnchembée n-naaso 
VA muundu t-naantopa 
DET: muundu yi-lya 

1 muundu yuim6é 


SP muundiu a-wiile 

OP naa-m-mwéni mutindu 
Class 2 

NA __ aanchembe a-las6 a-ladso 


VA _ baandu ba-naantopa 
2 baandu 4-bili 

DET baandu balya 

SP __baandit ba-wiile 

OP naa-ba-bwéni bdandu 


tall youth 

a heavy person 
that person 

one person 

the person is dead 
I saw the person 


tall youths 

heavy people 

two people 

those people 

the people are dead 
I saw the people 
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Class 5 

NA _ ligobdle li-laaso long canon 

VA  likalala li-naantopa a heavy bird net 
one _ likalala lf-m6 one bird net 


DET likalala li-lya that bird net 
SP __likalaala li-tdumbwiike __ the bird net fell 


OP naa-li-bwéni likalaala I saw the bird net 

Class 6 

NA magobdle ma-lasé ma-ladso long canons 

VA makalala ga-naantopa heavy bird nets 
two makalala ga-bili two bird nets 

DET maklala ga-lya those bird nets 

SP makalaala ga-tuumbwiike the bird nets fell 
OP _naa-ga-bwéni makalaala I saw the bird nets 


Data that exhibit the agreement pattern are pertinent for a phonologist because 
they provide him with a class of phenomena that occur only when words are 
collocated with various determiners. For instance, the phonology of Kimatuumbi 
will have to account for the following alternations. 


-muundu ~ muundti~ mutndu 
-baandu ~ baandi ~ baandu 
-likalala ~ likalaalé ~ likalaala 
-makalala ~ makalaalé ~ makalaala 


3. Syntactic questionnaires 


When a phonologist looks at the syntactic structures of a language, his goal is to 
seek the sound or tone changes that might occur as a result of words coming 
together at a given syntactic level. Phrasal constituents and sentences are the 
main focus here. Bouquiaux and Thomas (1976:353-398) can help the researcher 
collect data on the NP, AP, VP, PP, S+V, V+0, SVO, etc. He will consider the 
following structures as a sample of questionnaire. 


(33) Noun Phrase 
a) the cat 

b) one cat 

c) my ca 

d) this cat 

e) that cat, etc. 
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-Adjectival phrase 
f) the small cat 

g) my small cat 
h) this small cat 
e) that small cat 


-Prepositional Phrase 

J) it rains on the mountain 

k) he comes from the school 

1) near the house, there is a snake 


-Subject + Verb 

m) the child cries 

n) the dog is barking 
0) the book has fallen 


-Verb + Object 

p) eat your meat 

q) learn your lessons 

r) carry the child 

Ss) the teacher helps the student 
t) the child looks for his mother 
u) the boys eats the meat 

etc. 
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This sample of questionnaire enables the researcher to collect data in various 


positions, i.e. subject position, after a verb, noun followed by a pause, etc. 


3.2 The use of syntactic questionnaires. 


There are languages in which some phonological rules are sensitive to syntactic 
categories. For instance, in Kimatuumbi (Odden 1994:218-219), we find a 
phonological rule stated as follows: “shorten long vowels in a stem, if the stem is 
the head of a phrase and is followed by material in the phrase.”. This rule applies 
to the phrasal constituents of the language (i.e. NP, AP, VP, PP, Poss. P). 


Consider the following illustrations. 


(34) kikéloombe cleaning shell 
kikélombe chaangu my cleaning shell 
mikaaté loaves 
mikate mikilu mikili large loaves 
lukaamba string 


lukamba Iwalipwaaniiké string which broke 
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kitdumbili monkey 

kitumbili ywdawiilé monkey who died 
mbodépo machete 

mbopé ye the machete 


Here, the noun must be followed by a modifier within the NP to be shortened. If 
it is followed by an accidentally adjacent verb or noun not in the NP, Shortening 
is blocked. Consider the following data from Odden (1994:219) as opposed to 
(34) 


(35) [np kikoloombe yp] [vp chaapiwaanike yp ] 
shell broken 
the shell is broken 


[vp naampéi [np Kikdéloombe np ] [np Mambdéondo np] vp ] 
I-him-gave _ shell Mamboondo 
I gave Mamboondo the shell 


[ vp naakibwéni [np kikéloombe np ] Iliili vp] 
]-it-saw shell 
I didn’t see the shell 


When one compares (34) and (35), it becomes obvious that the nature and 
structure of the phrasal constituents are crucial in the statement of the rule. 


Still in the same language, a Phrasal Tone Insertion (PII) has been established 
whereby a H-tone is placed on the last vowel of the last word of a phrase when 
that phrase is followed by another phrase and both are dominated by an X” 
phrase. Consider for example (36) taken from Odden (1994:235). 


(36). Mambéondo Mamboondo 
[ne Mamboondé np ] [vp aawiile vp] | Mamboondo died 
Mptunga rice 
[np mpuunga np] [vp waabdi vp ] the rice has rotten 
kiyégoyo bird (type) 


[Np Kiyo’ goy6 np] [vp chaatituumbuka vp] _ the bird has fallen 


These data rightly demonstrate that syntactic categories can be of great interest to 
someone who is gathering data for the phonological analysis of a language. 
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4. Conclusion 


In this paper, we have indicated samples of questionnaires that can guide 
someone willing to carry out a phonological description of a language. Because 
new approaches to phonology encompass morphology and syntax into its field, 
we have dealt with all these components of the language. But it should be borne 
in mind that the samples of questionnaires given here are purely indicative. The 
researcher will thus extend them in a creative way or refer to the various sources 
cited in the paper. 


Besides, samples of data from works carried out on various African languages 
have been cited all over the paper to incite the researcher who collects data for 
the phonological analysis of a given language. 
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Guidelines for Creating Conference Handouts 
by 
Myles Leitch and Ngessimo Mutaka 
SIL & UY1 


0. Introduction 


Going to linguistics conferences and presenting our ideas and research is one of 
the most important activities that we (professional linguists and linguistics 
students) are involved in. Basically we are expected to present the results of our 
research in writing as journal articles, books, monographs, etc., and verbally in 
colloquia, special lectures, and conference talks. In the modern linguistic scene of 
North America and Europe, a fairly standard set of requirements has evolved for 
presenting research verbally. One of the main components of a good talk is a good 
handout. If you do not provide a handout for your talk, many linguists will not 
take you seriously. If your handout is good, people will have a permanent record 
of your talk and can refer to it and cite it in the future. In this short article we 
primarily want to give a few guidelines for creating a handout that normally 
accompanies a conference talk in the field of linguistics. The following points will 
be briefly addressed: handout rationale and design, tips for creating a handout, 
ways to present the material included in the handout, and two samples of a 
handout in phonology and sociolinguistics. 


1. Handout rationale and design 
Issues of handout design are theory-neutral and should apply to all frameworks. 


Principle # 1: Provide the data and state the generalizations 


Because the theories and principles that linguists invoke and defend are based on natural 
language data, the minimal requirement of a handout is that it contain the language data 
that you will be discussing. The alternatives to giving the language data on a handout 
might be to write it on a blackboard, whiteboard, or overhead projector slides. However 
unless you prepare the overheads ahead of time, writing your data is slow and will limit the 
amount of material you can cover. Even if you do prepare overhead projector slides ahead 
of time, your audience will have to focus on copying your data rather than on appreciating 
your generalizations, ideas and analysis. All in all, the best way to present data is to 
provide your listeners with a hard copy of them. This is the core of a linguistics handout. 
The linguists who are listening to you will want to take your data home with them and 
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reflect on your observations, generalizations, and analysis. They will appreciate having 
your data to make their own observations and analysis and they will cite your name as 
being the source of the data. It is not unusual to see well-received handouts that had 
nothing but data on them, but a handout without data is like an egg without salt! 


Principle # 2: Outline the principles / ideas you are using 


Every analysis or presentation of data will be assuming some analytical framework and 
will be cast in terms of some research tradition or other whether it is American 
Structuralism, Optimality Theory, French Structuralism, Generative Syntax, 
Autosegmental Phonology, Tagmemics, Prague School, etc.. It is very helpful to give a 
point form summary of the principles and assumptions involved in your approach, and the 
key figures and document references of the school. This will help your listeners frame the 
contribution that you are trying to make and it will help them interpret your ideas in the 
right context. This is especially important in contexts where there are several different 
theoretical perspectives being practiced. 


Principle # 3: Lay out your analysis 


This is really the point of your talk; given these data, given these principles, we see how 
the data can be explained, or perhaps that a certain principle is shown to be correct or in 
need of revision. To be effective an analysis must be explicit. This just means that you 
should give concrete examples of how your rules, processes, or constraints, work to 
account for the data. In generative phonology this means showing the underlying forms, 
the rules, and the ordering of the rules that work. In syntax you need to show phrase 
structure trees, or labelled brackets. Each approach has explicit ways of talking about 
representations, phonological processes and levels. 


Principle # 4: Give a complete list of references cited in your handout 


It is expected that you provide a bibliographic entry for each article, book, or talk / handout 
that you used in creating your talk and handout. Don’t include bibliographic entries that are 
not cited in your handout. Include all of those cited and only those cited! 


Summary 


If you do not have a theory or an analysis, just presenting interesting data and underlining 
the relevant generalizations is still very valuable and appreciated work. Many successful 
talks have been presented at conferences where a well-known linguist just showed some 
interesting data and drew out the generalizations. However, talks that are heavy on theory, 
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but use scant data are difficult to understand and sometimes are simply incomprehensible! 
If you do nothing else, show us your data and tell us what you see there. You may get some 
good ideas on how to proceed with an analysis or someone may point out generalizations 
that you haven’t noted. The other steps of explaining your theoretical assumptions and 
giving an explicit analysis are good, but secondary. Of course getting an article published 
does require a theory and an analysis, but there may be quite a bit of work between 
presenting your ideas at a conference and finally getting them published in a journal or 
book. The goal of a good linguistic conference is to share data and ideas. Many of the 
proposals that one hears at conferences are in a fairly early stage of development and there 
is nothing wrong with this. If you wait until your arguments are completely water-tight, 
you may never share anything! You have done a lot of work collecting data and seeing the 
generalizations. You may have a theoretical framework and an explicit analysis. A 
conference is a chance to share your work with your linguist-colleagues and get helpful 
feedback. 


2. Tips for creating a handout 


As you start devising your handout, make sure that you indicate at the right hand top of the 
first page the following information: 

a. your name, e.g. Myles Leitch 

b. your affiliation, e.g. The University of Vancouver 

c. the name of the conference, e.g. 1 CAMCAL/COLAC at the UY1 

d. the date of the handout, e.g. 2 April, 1999 


Following a suggestion by Doug Pulleyblank (personal communication), it is easy to 
create a linguistics handout from an already written paper by doing the following. If you 
are using a word processor, you simply copy the file that contains your paper and then 
delete what you believe not to be essential in the handout. Usually, you will retain the 
introduction as part of your handout as it usually presents your paper, the way you plan to 
tackle it and the framework you use in it. All the examples, with their respective numbers 
as they appear in the paper will also be retained as part of the handout. There might be 
certain sentences that you feel are important for the audience to hear: these will also be 
retained in the handout. You might also include part of your conclusion in the handout as it 
usually summarizes the main points addressed in the paper. Make also sure that you retain 
in the references only the titles of the paper that have been cited in the handout. 


It might happen that your paper does not contain numbered examples as is often the case in 
sociolinguistics papers. What some linguists usually do is to retain some specific 
paragraphs that they feel are very important for the paper. As the speaker presents the 
paper, he will draw the attention on these paragraphs at the appropriate time. That is why, 
it is still practical to number such paragraphs in the handout. 
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If the paper contains statistical data, these should also be retained in the handout as the 
speaker will probably refer to them during the talk. Or if he does not, it is still important to 
give the opportunity for your audience to go through your data: this will allow them to 
better evaluate your conclusions and eventually give you useful suggestions. 


Notice also that, when making the handout, it might be more economical to reduce the 
number of pages by printing two pages on a single sheet of paper. 


3. Ways to present the material included in the handout 


Here, there are basically two ways to present the material. Because a speaker is usually 
allowed 15 to 20 minutes to present his talk, some linguists usually read their papers and 
whenever they get to the examples, they draw the listeners’ attention by saying something 
like “as indicated in (3) on your handout.” If one decides to read his paper, he should make 
sure that he establishes eye contact with the audience. Often times, a paper that is read 
without this eye contact maintenance is boring. Only very few people will understand the 
gist of such a talk unless you are a first rate reader. 


A second way that you might find more appropriate is to fully read the introduction in your 
handout and then start explaining the contents of your paper by telling the audience what 
each example is supposed to accomplish. In case you foresaw too many examples, you 
might decide to skip some of them and concentrate on those that help you make your point. 
What you have to keep in mind is to make sure that your audience follows you and that 
you do not elaborate on irrelevant details that might slow down the pace of your talk. In 
thus presenting your various examples, make sure that you give summaries at the end of 
each section of your paper. This will allow your audience to better follow your different 
points. 


During the question-answer section of the talk that usually follows the presentation of a 
paper, the speaker might elaborate more on some of the points that might have not been 
Clear if he is asked a specific question about them. In case there are too many questions, the 
speaker might decide to allow several people to ask their questions and he takes some notes 
of them and then respond in one go, making sure he addresses all those questions. 


' Following a suggestion by Keith Snider, it is important to be courteous when asking and answering a 
question. The question-answer section of the talk should never be an opportunity for linguists to attack one 
another. If one is vindictive in his questions, his fellow linguists will tend to avoid him in the social 
gatherings that follow the conference. Courtesy can be shown in answering this way: “while I agree with the 
presentation of your data, I was wondering whether one might not consider this other point in interpreting 
these data....” Usually, lecturers very much appreciate such kinds of suggestions and when they revise or 
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Workshop on Comparative Benue-Congo, Berkeley, March 26-27, 2001 


Prosodic Conditions on Morphological Change, or: How to Become a “Kwa” Verb? 


Larry M. Hyman 
University of California, Berkeley 
hyman@socrates.berkeley.edu 


(1)Concerning (Old) Kwa, Westermann & Bryan (1952:91, 93) state: 


a. “Most Roots (Verb or Noun) are monosyllabic, consisting in CV.” 
b. “There are no morphological Verb Classes.” 

c. “There are no verbal derivatives.” 

d. “There is no Passive Voice.” 

e. “The Verb Root is invariable.” 


(2) Concerning Ewe [Kwa; Niger-Congo], Westermann (1930:182-3) states: 
a.“The great majority [of verbs] is monosyllabic.” 


b.“The disyllabic verbs are either (1) Reduplications of monosyllabic verbs.... (2) 
Compounds of two monosyllabic verbs” 


(i) kaka ‘to scatter < ka ‘to scatter’ 
bébe ‘touncover’ < bé ‘to uncover’ 
dzudzo ‘to cease’ < dzo ‘to wait’ 
(ii) fanyd  ‘toknead’ < fa ‘toknead’ +nya‘to knead’ 


(3) The (near-) invariant, mostly monosyllabic nature of verb stems can be readily 
exemplified from other other Old Kwa languages, e.g. Yoruba, Nupe: “All pure verbs 
in Nupe were probably monosyllabic originally, the other kinds being formed by 
adding to the verb, a noun, or adverb, or preposition.” (Banfield 1915:42) 


(4) This stands in stark contrast to the structure of the verb stem in Bantu languages, e.g. 
Yao P.21 (Ngunga 2000), illustrated with the inflectional final vowel -a 


? 


a.taam-a_ ‘sit 


b. taam-ik-a ‘seat’ (put in seated position) -ik- _ (impositive) 
c. taam-uk-ul-a ‘unseat’ -ul-  (reversive tr.) 
d. taam-uk-ul-igw-a ‘be unseated’ -igw- (passive) 
e. taam-uk-ul-igw-aasy-a ‘cause to be unseated’ -aasy- 

(causative) 
f. taam-uk-ul-igw-aasy-an-a ‘cause each other to be unseated” -an- (reciprocal) 
g.taam-uk-ul-igw-aasy-an-il-a ‘cause e.0. to be unseated for/at’ -il- (applicative) 


EEE 
write the final version of the paper, they take into account such suggestions, and eventually they cite the 
person who made the suggestions. 
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(5) Similarly, Atlantic languages may also have well-developed verbal derivatives 
occurring in sequence, e.g. Fula (Arnott 1970:367), illustrated with the general past 
active suffix -ii 


a.’o-ma66-ii yolnde ‘he shut the door’ 
b.’o-ma66-it-ii yolnde ‘he opened the door’ -t- —_ (reversive) 
c.’o-ma66-it-id-ii jolde fuu ‘he opened all the doors’ -d- (comprehensive) 


d.’o-ma66-it-id-an-ii =mo jolde fuu ‘he opened all the doors for him’ -an- (dative) 


(6) Question: Why are these related languages so different? Hypotheses (cf. Givén 1975, 
Voeltz 1977) 


a.The above Bantu/Atlantic verb-stem structure represents the Proto-Niger-Congo situation 

b.Niger-Congo languages such as Ewe, Nupe, Yoruba, etc. which conform to the 
Westermann & Bryan characterization of Kwa in (1) have modified the proto 
system—perhaps as an areal phenomenon 


(7) Evidence for the hypotheses in (7) are that extensions (or at least vestiges), some 
cognate with Proto-Bantu, are found in many sub-branches of Niger-Congo (Voeltz 


1977) 
a.Causative -EsE in Degema [Edoid; Benue-Congo] (Kari 1995:158) 
tu ‘be burnt’ — tuU-ese ‘cause to be burnt’ cf. Bantu -is-/-es- 
tul ‘reach’ — tul-ese ‘cause to reach’ 
kir ‘return’ — kir-ese “cause to return’ 


b. Applicative/benefactive -rV/-lI in Igbo [Igboid; Benue-Congo] (Emenanjo 1978, 
Onukawa 1999) 


zU ‘buy’ — zU-ru ‘buy for’ 
bé ‘cut’ — bé-re ‘cut for’ 
za ‘sweep’ — za-ta ‘sweep for’ 

c. Benefactive -d- in Zande [Ubangi] (Boyd 1995:19) 
kpj ‘mourir’ > kpj -d- ‘mourir pour qq’ (donc ‘souffrir, se sacrifier’) 
na ‘rain’ > na-d- ‘pleuvoir pour qq’ (donc ‘mouiller (comme la pluie)’) 
gbe ‘tirer’  — gbe-d- ‘tirer pour soi, pour garder’ 


d. Reversive -rV in Banda-Linda [Ubangi] (Cloirec-Heiss 1986:129) 


vt ‘mettre au chaud pour faire marir, couver’ —>  viri ‘déployer (ailes), ouvrir’ 
3¢ ‘bouillonner, déborder, éructer’ — 3rd ‘se dégonfler, rendre 
le dernier soupir, enfoncer, descendre’ 


e. Multifunctional valence marker -e in Krahn [Kru] (Bing & Duitsman 1993:99) 
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mu ‘go —> mu-e ‘make go’ (causative) 
dba ‘kill’ —> dba-e ‘kill for’ (applicative) 
dba-e ‘kill with’ (instrumental) 


(8) Major Questions: (i) How does the proposed Proto-Niger-Congo verb structure 
become a “Kwa” verb? 
(ii) Through what stages does it pass? (Why?) 


(9) The proposed drift from a Bantu-like to a Kwa-like verb stem potentially involves a 
realignment in several parts of the grammar 


a. syntax : synthetic > analytic (head-marking > dependent- or no marking) 
b. morphology : agglutinative > isolating (suffixation > marking by syntactic 
elements) 


c. phonology: free > prosodically constrained (unbounded > bounded) 


(10) Research strategy: (i) Look at comparative Niger-Congo 
(ii) Look at variation within Bantu itself 


(11) To restate, I am assuming that the starting point in Proto-Niger-Congo is therefore 
one where 


a. grammatical relations are marked on and hence licensed by the verb 
b.multiple NP arguments/adjuncts can therefore co-occur with one verb (i.e. one-to-many 


relation) 


c. verb stems may be phonologically as long as the morphology allows/demands 


(12) The opposite end point is one where 


a. grammatical relations are not marked on the verb (which instead becomes invariant) 
b. each argument/adjunct is separately licensed, e.g. by a (serial) verb, preposition (one to 
one relation) 
c. the size and shape of verb stems may be prosodically constrained (ultimately 
monosyllabic) 


(13) Examples of ending point from Yoruba [Yoruboid; Benue-Congo] (Stahlke 1970:63, 
85) 


a. mo mu iwé wa fin _ e ‘I brought you a book’ 
I take book come give you 
b. mo fi ada gé igi ‘I cut wood with a machete’ 


I take machete cut wood 
he-PAST-clear-with land with hoe 
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(14) Koyo C.24 has lost the applicative extension, but has double object construction (= 
very un-Bantu). Why? 


a. wa |-aa-lamba tungu ‘he is cooking vegetables’ 
he PRES-he-cook vegetables 

b. wa ]-aa-lamba mwana_  tungu ‘he is cooking the child vegetables’ 
he PRES-he-cook child _ vegetables 

c. wa l-aa-yémba mwana ‘he is singing to the child’ 


he PRES-he-sing child 


(15) At the same time, Koyo has maintained causative -is- 


a. wa |-Aa-yémb-is-4 mwana ‘he is making the child sing’ 
he PRES-he-sing-CAUS-FV child 
b. wa 1-aa-lamb-is-a mwana tingi ‘he is making the child cook vegetables’ 


he PRES-he-cook-CAUS-FV child vegetables ‘he's having veget. cooked for the child’ 


(16) The stem in Koyo, as in many other NW Bantu (and West African Niger-Congo) 
languages, is subject to severe prosodic constraints, e.g. on the maximum number of 


syllables 
a. four-syllable maximum Punu B.31, Yaka H.31 (Hyman 1998) 
b. three (~four) - syllable maximum Koyo C.24 
c. three-syllable maximum Basaa A.43, Kukuya B.77a, Tiene B.81 
d. two (~three) -syllable maximum Most Grassfields Bantu, e.g. Mankon 
(Leroy 1982) 
e. one (~two) - syllable maximum Ewe [Kwa] 


(17) Effects of the “prosodic stem” in Koyo 
a. limited to five CV structures (vs. unlimited size in Proto-Bantu), illustrated with FV -a 


(i) CV dz-a ‘be, exist? my-a ‘swallow’ 

(ii) CVV dza-a ‘eat’ sa-a ‘cultivate’ 

(iii) CVCV kor-a ‘attach’ bom-a ‘kill’ 

(iv) CVCVCV sélum-a _— ‘slip’ fiobir-a‘tickle’ 

(v) CVCVCVgV sélum-ag-a ‘slip+ ASP’ fiobir-ag-a ‘tickle + ASP” 


b. consonant-distributions limited by position (vs. free distribution in Proto-Bantu) 
Cj: p b wmmb tlsnnd tsdzy pndz k hog 


C2: b mmb_ rlsnnd y n ndz g 
 } m rlsn g 
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C4: g 

c. /t,k/ > [1,g] as C2, C3, C4 

Cj: /ton-a/ = > [tna] ‘refuse’ /kul-a/  — [kula] ‘abandon’ 

C2: /bat-a/ — [bara] ‘keep’ /mék-a/ — [méga] ‘dare’ 
C3: /tsikit-a/ ->[tsigira] | ‘tremble’ /pitak-a/ -> [piraga] “smear” 
C4: /tsigir-ak-a/ —>[tsigiraga] (+ ASP) /pitak-ak-a/ — [piragagal] (+ASP) 
d. underlying vowel-distributions limited by position 

Vi : /i, €, €, U, 0, 9, a/ 

V2, V3, V4 Ai, al 


(18) Effect of (17a) on morphology: extensions can be added/combined only if there is 
room! 


a. kér-a ‘to tie’ bar-a ‘to bite’ 
k6r-is-a ‘to cause to tie’ bar-is-a ‘to cause to bite’ 
k6r-in-a ‘to tie each other’ bar-in-a ‘to bite each other’ 
b. *k6r-is-in-a ‘to cause each other to tie’  *bar-is-in-a ‘to cause each other to 
bite’ 
*k6r-in-is-a ‘to cause to tie each other’ *bar-in-is-a ‘to cause to bit each 
other’ 
c. dz4-a ‘to eat’ /dzé-a/ ta-a “to see’ 
dzé-s-a ‘to cause to eat, feed’ ta-s-a “to cause to see, show’ 
dzé-n-a ‘to eat each other’ ta-n-a ‘to see each other’ 
dzé-s-in-a ‘to feed each other’ ta-s-an-a ‘to show each other’ 
d. yigin-a ‘to get accustomed to’ (*yig-) suindzin-a ‘to decrease’ (*stindz-) 
yig-is-a ‘to cause to be accustomed’ stindz-is-a “to cause to decrease’ 


(19) Basaa verb stems are limited to a maximum of 3 syllables (Bitjaa-Kody 1990, Hyman 
2000) 


a.CV la ‘lick’ no “rain’ 
CVC hol ‘sharpen’ ban ‘make’ 

b.CV.CV 6a.lé ‘lend’ he.ya ‘remove’ 
CV.CVC hd.n5l ‘remember’ no.mos ‘prolong’ 

c. CVC.CV bam.da = ‘press, squeeze’ hoh.le ‘detach’ 
CVC.CVC mag.lag ‘opening’ nay.lag ‘lying down’ 


d. CVC.CV.CV han.le.ne ‘fry for/at’ 6um.la.ha ‘make (s.o.) trip’ 
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(20) Some of the prosodic effects on the Basaa verb stem 


a. the verb stem (root + suffixes) is limited to a maximum of 3 syllables, i.e. up to 4 
consonants (Cj, C2, C3, C4) and up to 3 vowels (V], V2, V3) 


b. consonants and vowel oppositions are restricted according to position within the 


template 
C} =22 C2=12 C3=6 C4 =3 
p t ce ek kw 
j ge bd  g bd eg g 
S h s~h s~h h 
6 | y w l sy l 
mon p og wv mn n n n 
Mh Nd Ty Og Mp Nd Np 


NB: the Cj affricates c, j can be analyzed as /tY, IY/, and g¥, nW can be analyzed as /6Y, mY/ 
"0 


c. /p, t, k, s/, realized [p, t, k, s] as Cl, are voiced to [b~B, d~r, g~y, s~h] as C2, C3, C4 
d. V1 and V2 must be identical in CVCVC stems, but V2 and V3 must be identical in 
CVCCVCV stems 


CVC-VI (reversive) CVC-VI-Vn-e (reversive+applicative) 
as tinil “detacher’ tinlene “détacher for/at’ 
lel: sebel “appeler’ seblene = ‘appeler for/at’ 

7 legel “transmettre’ leglene ‘transmettre for/at’ 
l/ nuhil ‘veiller’ nuhlene _—‘veiller for/at’ 
lol: 16hdl *écorcher’ lohlene “écorcher for/at’ 
a bogol “déloger’ boglene § ‘déloger for/at’ 
lal: bagal “séparer’ baglene = ‘séparer for/at? 


e. Syncope process responsible for bag-al-ene > baglene, etc. 
V>@/ VC __ C V 


(21) Implications 


a. shows syllable loss is not just from final erosion (but may derive from internal syncope) 

b. next step will be to prohibit consonant clusters 

c. will lead to loss of suffix information 

d. already, as in Koyo, suffixation is not possible if it will produce more than 3 syllables 

e. what this means is that many verbs will not take extensions (or sequences of extensions) 
and other means will have to be found to express causative, applicative, 


instrumental; in other words, the phonology limits the morphology and thereby 
contributes to the rise of analytic syntax 
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(22) Suffixation is also subject to the following consonant sequencing constraints within 


the verb stem 


RootC’s > {b,l}> s(~h) > n > g 


(23) Illustration via /ten/ ‘attacher’ (Lemb & Degastines 1973) 


basic applicative causative ind.caus. reciprocal passive 

atv P= = [= = | 
input causative applicative _ reciprocal 
reciprocal [va | = | — | —__ 


(24) A most spectacular interaction between suffixation and prosodics comes from Tiene 


B.81 (Ellington 1971, Hyman & Inkelas 1997) 
a. Five stem shapes: CV, CVV, CVCV, CVVCV, CVCVCV 
b. In the case of CVCVCV: 
1. C2 must be coronal 
ii. C3 must be non-coronal 
ii, | C2 and C3 must agree in nasality 


(25)Applicative formation (< PB *.id-) 


a. bota _— ‘give birth’ béote  — ‘give birth for’ 
yala_ ‘spread’ yaala “spread for’ 
kasa ‘fight for’ kaasa ‘fight on behalf of 
kona ‘plant’ kéona ‘plant for’ 
konya ‘nibble’ koonye ‘nibble for’ 

b. ydbo ‘bathe’ yolobo ‘bathe for’ 
baka ‘reach’ balaka ‘reach for’ 

c. duma ‘run fast’ duneme ‘run fast for’ 
siomo ‘buy’ soneme ‘buy for’ 
lono ~—‘ load” lonono ‘load for’ 


(i.e. no *CVVCVCV, 
*CVCVCVCV etc.) 


Expected Form 
*bot-el-a 
*yal-al-a 
*kas-as-a 
*kon-en-a 
*kony-en-€ 
*yob-ol-9 
*bak-al-a 
*dum-en-€ 
#sOm-en-€ 
*]on-on-9 
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(26) Causative formation (< PB *-is-) Expected Form 
a. mata ‘go away’ Mmaasa ‘cause to go away’ *mat-as-a 
pala ‘arrive’ paasa _ ‘cause to arrive’ *pal-as-a 
piina = “be black’ piise ‘blacken’ *piin-es-e 
banya ‘be judged’ baasa ‘caused to be judged’ *bany-as-a 
b. laba ‘walk’ lasaba ‘cause to walk’ *lab-as-a 
loka ‘vomit’ Idseke ‘cause to vomit’ *16k-es-€ 
¢. yoma ‘become dry’ yOsebe ‘make dry’ *yém-es-€ 
toma ‘send’ tésebe ‘cause to send’ *tém-es-€ 
suomd ‘borrow’ sosobo ‘lend’ *som-9s-9 
(27) Analyses of (49b) as either metathesis or infixation Ss 
a. root concatenation metathesis b. CVC VC:V 
16k- —  ldk-es-e —  ldések-e _ rs 
lo k 
cf. coronal infixing in Jarawan Bantu (Gerhardt 1971:99) 
(28) Stative formation ? 
a. yaata ‘split’ yat-ak-a ‘be split’ (< PB *-ek-) 
béla ‘break’ bdl-ek-e ‘be broken’ 
faasa ‘drive through’ fas-ak-a ‘be driven through’ 
b.sénd ‘write’ = s_on-oN-9 ‘be written’ 
vwunya ‘mix’ vwuny-enj-€ ‘be mixed’ 
c.kaba ‘divide’ _kalaba ‘be divided’ (?< PB *-ad-) 
nyaka ‘tear’ nyalaka ‘be torn’ 
kama ‘twist’ kanama ‘be turned over’ 


(29) Similar infixation phenomena are found in marking pluractionality on verbs in 
Plateau (and Chadic) languages, e,g, Izere (Blench 2000) 


base verb pluractional Form of infix 
a. fam  fasam ‘close, cover’ —_/-s-/ 
bun _ busun ‘break (wood, bones)’ 
ten _‘tésén ‘cut’ 
b. fan faran ‘rest’ /-r-/ 
kon koron) ‘rub’ 


rin ririn “miss target’ 
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c. fok fos ‘hear, experience something’ /-s-/ 
sak saas ‘cause, keep, put, order, ask’ 
tok t5s ‘fetch’ 

d. fabak —_—_fasab [p] ‘fold or draw close to body’ /-s-/ 
kubuk  kusub ‘open’ 
k5b5k_ ~—k5s5b ‘loan, borrow’ 


(30) There can be severe restrictions on the C2 and C3 (“prosodic trough”) of CVCVC stems 


a. Tiene coronal > labial/velar 
b. Izere coronal D> labial > velar 
c. Kukuyacoronal D> velar > labial §(Paulian 1975, Hyman 1987) 


(31) Compare traces of reversive (separative) suffixes -ul- and -uk- in Kukuya (Paulian 1998) 


a. péélé  ‘détacher un morceau’ péége ‘se détacher (morceau)’ 
yaala  ‘peler tr. (sans outil)’ yaaga “peler intr.’ 
Paula ‘enfoncer dans étroit’ puiga § ‘s’enfoncer dans...’ 
b. palaba ‘faire craquer, crever’ pagaba § ‘craquer, éclater’< pab-ag-a 
kolobo —‘apaiser, calmer’ kogobo = ‘se calmer’ < kob-og-o 
lélébé § ‘détendre une corde’ légébé ‘se détendre’ < léb-eg-e 


(32) To summarize, three kinds of changes occur in the gradual evolution of a Bantu-like to 
Kwa-like verb 


a. morphology: gradual dismantling of the inherited verb extension system and loss of 
suffixes in general, especially valence-related ones; an agglutinative structure > 
isolating 

b.syntax : gradual grammaticalization of lexical morphemes into serial verbs and 
adpositions which assume the previous roles of the verb extensions; the inherited 
one-to-many relation between a morphologically complex verb and its NP 
dependents thus becomes a one-to-one relation between simplex heads and 
dependents 


c. phonology : gradual “prosodification” of the verb stem; imposition of maximal size 


limitations, distributional constraints, and differential realizations of phonemes by 
position 


"Thus, cf. Gerhardt’s (1988) general remark that in Western Niger-Congo, “...those [verbal extensions] with 
Syntactic functions have been lost, while aspect-like VEs are still present” (p.5). 
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(33) Present-day “starting point” languages already provide the seeds for the increased 
““prosodification” that will accompany the morphological and syntactic changes on 
the road to K wa 


(34) The Bantu verb stem is the domain for several phonological prosodies 


a. vowel height harmony: usually does not involve prefixes 
b. consonant nasalization: usually does not involve prefixes (e.g.l1>n/NV _ ) 
c. tone assignment rules: _ often does not involve prefixes 


(35) The suffix morphology of the Bantu verb stem is highly templatic (Hyman 2000; cf. 
Meeussen 1967) 
Pan-Bantu “default” template: -iss > -il- > -an- > -]- > -w 
CAUS APP REC CAUS PASS 


(36) The same appears to be true of Fula (Arnott 1970:366) 


a. “...any -t- extension will precede a -d- extension, either or both of these will precede -n-, 
and any or all of the three will precede -r-, while -an-, -law- and -oy- follow in that 
order...” 


b. “As far as extensions I-X are concerned (the purely verbal extensions consisting 
basically of a single consonant), this order can be summarized by the formula T-D- 
N-R).” 


e t > d>nor 7 an increasing sonority scale 


(37) The Pan-Bantu default template in (56) reconsidered in light of Fula 
a. s>1l > n > V @,u) 
b. c> d > n > G (y, w)=an increasing sonority scale in Proto-Bantu 


(38) Importance of these and other prosodic restrictions for reconstruction, which feed 
drive to monosyllables 


cf.*CVNV > CNV> C’V > CV (Hyman 1972, Williamson 1973) 
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Linguistic Factors in Orthography Design 
Keith Snider 
Canada Institute of Linguistics 


1. Introduction’ 


Compared with, say, Europe, orthography development in Africa is in its infancy. Given 
the growing interest in mother-tongue literacy however, the issue of orthography design is 
destined soon to be a “hot topic” in the African context. An orthography is not something a 
single person develops, but rather something a society develops. Nevertheless, it often falls 
to one or two people to at least design the initial proposal. With all due respect to 
nonlinguists, an orthography really needs to be designed by someone with adequate 
linguistics training, who is aware of and sensitive to the local political and social factors 
that can affect that orthography.’ The present work is directed towards making linguists 
aware of some of the linguistic factors that are involved in orthography design. 

Linguists, literacy development workers, and the societies they work with should all 
have the attitude that the orthographies they design will undergo change for years to come. 
This is a natural and healthy process and should not be discouraged. So expect criticism, 
and plan to revise the orthography from time to time. The above notwithstanding, one does 
want to avoid unnecessary criticism. Often, criticism comes from people who are far 
removed from the scene of the action, who understand little enough about what they are 
criticizing, but who are nevertheless influential. Two ways to help avoid unnecessary 
criticism are: a) to have a good orthography to begin with, and b) to prepare a good 
orthography guide that explains not only how the orthography is designed, but also the 
reasoning behind many of the decisions taken. | recommend publishing an orthography 
guide as frontal material in a lexicon or dictionary, and disseminating it as early as possible 
in a literacy program. 

There will always be tension between an orthography that is ideal for writers, and one 
that is ideal for readers. For example, an easy orthography for writers would be one in 
which each word is represented by a short dash. Since all words would be “spelled” the 
same, people could learn to write with only a few minutes of instruction. But such an 
orthography would be impossible to read because it wouldn’t encode enough contrast for 


* *An earlier version of this paper was presented at the Literacy Consultants’ Training Seminar, SIL, 
Yaoundé, August 19-29, 1998. I wish to thank Connie Kutsch Lojenga and Jim Roberts for many stimulating 
conversations on orthography that have helped shape my ideas over the years. I also want to acknowledge 
Steven Bird’s extensive feedback on the final version. Thank you Steven, your comments were most helpful. 
The usual disclaimers apply. 

' For an enlightening discussion on this subject, see Bird (2001). 
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readers to distinguish the meaning. We therefore need to aim for a compromise that 
adequately meets the needs of both readers and writers.” 

Redundancy is built into language at every level: the pragmatic situation, discourse 
structure, syntax, morphology and phonology. When the communication situation is less 
than ideal and part of the speech signal is lost (e.g., a lawn mower roaring outside a 
window), redundancy allows the intended message to nevertheless be communicated. Just 
as redundancy allows people to communicate well when the communication channel is less 
than perfect, so too, it can allow people to communicate well when the orthography is less 
than ideal. This means that we do not have to have a linguistically “perfect” orthography. 
The fact that not everything encoded in speech has to be encoded in an orthography gives 
the orthography designer a certain degree of flexibility. I advocate striving for an “optimal” 
orthography, as opposed to a “perfect” orthography. An optimal orthography is one built 
on compromise and may be less than ideal with respect to any given aspect, but which 
nevertheless accommodates as many factors as possible. The redundancy built into 
language allows us this flexibility. While language redundancy allows one a certain degree 
of flexibility when designing an orthography, it should not be used to excuse inadequate 
prerequisite linguistic analysis. In other words, it should not be taken “for granted.” Just as 
there are limits to communicating when the communication channel is less than perfect, 
there are also limits to communicating when the orthography is less than perfect. 

One further word of caution. While it is true that one should expect to revise an 
orthography, realize that the longer an orthography is in use, the more difficult it becomes 
to change. For this reason, it is important for an orthography to be as good as possible 
before it is first introduced to a society. In other words, do your initial research well. 


Ze Orthography and Linguistics 


Mature readers read by sight (Venezky 1970), and do not take the time to sound out the 
words they read. For this reason, a good orthography maintains a constant word-image. 
This helps minimize the effort it takes for a developing reader to memorize the shape of 
each word. By the same token, beginning readers often do sound out their words. For this 
reason, a good orthography bases the spelling of its words as closely as possible on the way 
the native speaker perceives the words to sound. One of the greatest obstacles to spelling 
words with a constant word-image the way the native speaker perceives them to sound is 
that the pronunciation of words changes in different environments.’ It is therefore 
important to investigate closely the rules that produce the changes in question. In general, 
spell words the way they sound after word rules have applied, but before phrase rules have 
applied. 


? For further discussion on this point, see Chapter 1 of Finegan (1989). 


> This is true only for alphabetic orthographies. A logographic orthography, in which there is a one-to- 
one correspondence between a symbol and a word or morpheme, sidesteps this issue, of course. 
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2.1. How to discover word rules’ 

In order to help discover which rules are word rules, ask the following questions: 

1. Does a given rule apply across the board without exception, or are there lexical 
exceptions? In other words, in the same grammatical and phonological environment do 
some words undergo a particular rule while others do not? If there are lexical 
exceptions to a particular rule, then it is important to spell words that undergo that rule 
the way they sound affer the rule has applied. 

2. Does a given rule lack phonetic motivation? For most rules, we can see a phonetic 
reason for why the rule’s output sounds the way it does. For example, sounds often 
assimilate to certain qualities of other sounds. If however, a particular phonological 
rule does not have any phonetic motivation whatsoever, then spell the word the way it 
sounds after the rule has applied. 

3. When a given rule applies, is it necessary to refer to the internal structure of the word in 
the rule’s environment? In other words, does the rule have to apply across a morpheme 
boundary? Note that we are NOT talking about a word boundary. If the rule must apply 
across a morpheme boundary, then the word should be spelled the way it sounds after 
the rule has applied. 


As stated above, spell words the way they sound after word rules have applied. 


2.2 How to discover phrase rules 

In order to help discover which rules are phrase rules, ask the following questions: 

1. When a given rule applies, is the new sound it produces one of the contrastive sounds 
in the language? If the output of the rule is not a phoneme, then spell the word the way 
it sounds before the rule has applied. For example, if a language has the phonemic 
vowel inventory i, e, a, o, and u, and a particular rule changes o into a new allophone a, 
spell the word with an o and not with the a. 

2. When a given rule has applied, do native speakers think that the sound that results is 
the same as or different from the sound that underwent the rule. If they think it is the 
same sound, that is, they don’t realize that anything has changed without having the 
change pointed out to them, then spell the word the way it sounds before the rule has 
applied. Consider this English example. When a native speaker pluralizes the word cap, 
he says [kaps]. However, when he pluralizes the word cab, he does not say [kabs], but 
rather [kabz]. Unless he has had linguistic training or has been informed in some other 
way, the native English speaker is not immediately aware that he says the plural 
differently in the two cases, even though /s/ and /z/ do contrast in other environments in 
the language. The English orthography is therefore correct in not spelling these words 


* This section and the next owe a great deal to the theory of lexical phonology. For a detailed overview of 
lexical phonology, the interested reader is referred to Kenstowicz (1994). For a clear presentation of the 
differences between word rules (viz. lexical rules) and phrase rules (viz. postlexical rules), see Pulleyblank 
(1986). 
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the way they sound to a linguist. These words are, however, spelled the way native 
speakers perceive them to sound. 

3. When a given rule applies, is it necessary to refer to the internal structure of the phrase 
in the rule’s environment? In other words, does the rule have to apply across a word 
boundary? Note that we are NOT talking about a morpheme boundary. If the rule must 
apply across a word boundary, then the word should be spelled the way it sounds 
before the rule has applied. This means that the word-image does not change even 
though the word may be pronounced differently in the context of other words. 


As stated above, spell words the way they sound before word rules have applied. In other 
words, disregard phrase rules in your orthography. 

Following the above criteria helps to establish where word breaks should occur’ and 
eliminates the representation of low-level allophonic variation. It also eliminates the effect 
of rules that apply across word boundaries and the effect of phrase initial and phrase final 
phenomena. This allows one to: a) maintain a constant word-image and thereby meet the 
needs of mature readers, and b) write words the way the native speaker perceives them to 
sound and thereby meet the needs of beginning readers. One implication of this strategy for 
writing tone is that many changes that occur as a result of “grammatical tone” are reflected 
in the orthography. 

A word of caution. Although the above principles present a way to rigorously 
determine what should be written and what should not be written, it offers only a 
promising beginning point for people to try. As with everything else in orthography design, 
try something and then test it thoroughly. We return to the matter of orthography testing 
below. 


2.3 Tone and orthography 

Tonal phenomena present some of the greatest challenges to good orthography design in 
Africa. This is largely due to the phenomenon of floating tones, i.e., tones whose presence 
can only be detected when the morphemes they are part of are put into larger contexts such 
as words or phrases. In Dzuungo (Burkina Faso) there is often a floating high tone at the 
right edge of words. In the following examples (data courtesy of Paul Solomiac), the nouns 
in their singular forms all sound the same tonally (i.e., they all have low tone, indicated by 
grave accents). There is a floating high tone at the right edge of the last two examples, 
however, that manifests itself as a high tone on the following plural suffix (indicated by an 
acute accent). One can think of floating tones as similar to the n in hymn (pronounced 
{him]). When we add the suffix -al to it, the m is pronounced (viz. [Amnnal)). 


* Only those criteria which do not make crucial reference to word boundaries are useful in determining 
where word breaks occur. Otherwise, this is a circular argument. 
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Singular Plural Gloss 

ci ci-reeé ‘corn fufu’ 
jija jija—nee ‘kitchen sling’ 
fa fa—née ‘side’ 

gbiri gbiri-léé ‘crocodile’ 


If the floating tone manifests itself as the result of a word rule, as in these Dzuungo 
examples, the effect should be written orthographically because word rules should have 
orthographic representation. However, floating tones that manifest themselves across a 
word boundary (e.g., on adjacent words) can pose particularly difficult problems for 
orthographies. In these next Chumburung (Ghana) examples, the word for ‘smoke’ ends in 
a floating low tone and contrasts with the word for ‘woman,’ which does not end in a 
floating low tone. 


1bS5d5ri?. ‘smoke’ 1b55ri? *s5 ‘smoke’s scent’ 
atff? “woman’ dtff? sd “woman’s scent’ 


In Chumburung, the floating low tone has no effect on the word to which it is assigned; but 
when you put another high-toned word after it, that second high-toned word is 
downstepped (indicated by the small down arrow). Since this happens across word 
boundaries, the process is clearly phrasal. If one represents downstep on the word that 
undergoes it, one will not be able to maintain a constant word-image. Nevertheless it is 
important to distinguish words like ‘smoke’ from words like ‘woman.’ 

This is not an uncommon problem, and my suggested solution is to represent words 
that have floating tones in a manner different from words that do not have floating tones. In 
other words, make the difference appear on the word that causes the difference, as opposed 
to on the adjacent word that undergoes the change. Since we need to represent each tone 
melody in a unique fashion anyway, and since the floating tone of a particular word is part 
of its inherent melody, it only stands to reason that the word that has the floating tone 
should be the one that gets the special treatment. 

One question that I am sometimes asked concerning tone and orthography is whether 
one needs to mark all tones. For instance, if one has a “three-tone” system with high, mid, 
and low level tones, should one leave the mid unmarked and mark only high and low? Or 
can one get away with marking high only, or perhaps low only? And what about rising and 
falling tones? I have heard vigorous debates over whether in a “two tone” system one 
should mark high tone only or low tone only. Unfortunately, these are not the questions to 
ask. Asking them is tantamount to asking an automobile mechanic whether red cars are 
better than green cars. The real issues at stake with respect to tone and orthography are 
what tonal melodies are in contrast and at what level of the phonology (underlying, surface, 
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phonemic, etc.) is the native speaker most aware of these contrasts. So discussing how to 
represent contrasts is really secondary to discussing which contrasts to represent and at 
what level of the phonology they should be represented at. 

Bird (1999a) presents a number of different strategies for representing tone in 
orthography, and I discuss some of these here. 


Surface tone marking 

Surface tone marking is simply marking tone the way it is pronounced phonetically. This 
strategy is difficult for both reading and writing for at least two reasons, and it should be 
avoided. First, surface tone marking forces a writer to sound out everything in his mind 
before he writes it down. This is particularly difficult to do when it is necessary to 
represent the output of rules that apply across word boundaries. Although writing surface 
tone can be helpful for beginning readers in certain parts of texts, in other parts it is not 
helpful at all because beginning readers can’t read fast enough to make sense of tone rules 
that apply across word boundaries. As for mature readers, an orthography that marks 
surface tone slows them down since they are forced to sound everything out before they 
can understand the meaning. As mentioned above, mature readers read by sight, and so it is 
advantageous for an orthography to maintain fixed word-images. 

The second reason why surface tone marking should be avoided is because not all 
surface sounds are meaningful to native speakers (e.g., low-level allophonic sounds). After 
all, why do we bother to analyze languages linguistically? If all that is needed is to write 
languages the way they sound, it would only be necessary for those who develop 
orthographies to study phonetics. We don’t advocate writing phonetic forms for nontonal 
phenomena, so we shouldn’t advocate writing them for tonal phenomena. 


Zero tone marking 

Not marking tone in any way is probably the easiest strategy for writing, but it can pose 
problems for reading comprehension. Whether it does pose problems for readers or not 
depends on how great a functional load tone bears. One way to determine how great the 
functional load is is to take texts of varying degrees of difficulty, not mark tone on them in 
any way, and then use them to test reading fluency and comprehension (see below). 

Beware of comparing the test results of a zero marked text with those of a text marked 
using an existing orthography. This is most often done when the researcher notices that 
writers have difficulties marking tone in the existing orthography and wonders whether 
tone even needs to be marked at all. When a comparison like this is made, the difference in 
results between the two tests is often not statistically significant, and so the researcher 
concludes that tone doesn’t need to be marked. I suspect that the reason why the results of 
the two tests are so comparable is that the subjects in the tests aren’t looking at the tone 
marks in either study because the tone marking in the existing orthography is poor to begin 
with. 

A better strategy when testing a zero marked text is to note in particular where the 
difficulties lie, if indeed there are difficulties. If there do not seem to be great difficulties, 
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this is not a bad strategy to follow. But if there are difficulties, then it will probably be best 
to implement one of the other strategies discussed below. 


Marking only minimal pairs 
In some languages, the functional load of lexical tone is light, but there are nevertheless 
several words whose tonal melodies are the sole indicators that they are different from 
other words. If there are not too many words like this, it is sometimes advisable not to 
mark lexical tone, but rather to mark one or both members of a minimal pair with diacritic 
marks, But if there are several minimal pairs, this strategy doesn’t work well. There are at 
least three problems: 
1. Writers can’t remember which words have a “partner” and which don’t. So they never 
know which words to mark and which not to mark. 
2. Readers sometimes have difficulty remembering which member of the minimal pair a 
particular mark represents. 
3. Inevitably, more minimal pairs show up later which never get taught. 
To the extent that this strategy is employed, it needs to be taught well. However many 
words are set apart with diacritic marking, they need to be completely memorized by the 
students. 


Diacritic marking of grammatical tone 

Diacritic marking of grammatical tone can be successfully employed when tone does not 
play a great role in distinguishing lexical items, but there is nevertheless a significant 
number of grammatical distinctions indicated by tonal differences. In this case, one does 
not mark “tone” per se. Instead, one uses diacritics in a consistent manner to indicate the 
different grammatical distinctions. An acute accent on the verb, for instance, might be used 
to signal perfective aspect, regardless of how tone is realized in this construction. 
Similarly, a circumflex might indicate imperfective aspect, etc.° 


Output of word rules 

If none of the above strategies is feasible, write words as they are defined after word rules 
have applied (see above). As discussed above, this strategy allows one to maintain a 
constant word-image and thereby meet the needs of mature readers, and it allows one to 
write words the way the native speaker perceives them to sound and thereby also meet the 
needs of beginning readers. 


2.4 Teaching tone in orthography 

Following Kutsch Lojenga (1986, 1993), I suggest teaching tone as early as possible in the 
primer. Don’t wait until all the consonants and vowels have been taught. Teach tone in 
terms of contrastive word melodies, not in terms of high vs. low vs. mid. Think of the 


® For additional discussions about and examples of this strategy, the interested reader is referred to 
Edmonson (1969), Meier (1983), Ernst (1996a, b), and Snider (1992). 
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melody as the phoneme of tone. Always contrast one complete word melody with another 
complete word melody. Devote the same amount of time to any given melody as you 
would to any given segmental phoneme. Pay particular attention to any melodies that have 
floating tones. In general, this will mean having a lot more lessons devoted to tone than is 
normally the case in most African literacy programs. 


3. Orthography Testing 


As mentioned above, the advice suggested in this paper offers promising beginning points 
for orthographies. As with everything in orthography design however, all proposals must 
be tested thoroughly. When testing an orthography, it is important to always test two 
groups: a test group and a control group. It is also important that both groups be adequately 
and comparably trained. One two-hour teaching session immediately prior to administering 
the test to one group can hardly be compared with the perhaps weeks of training that went 
into, say, the control group before they took their test. Finally, it is important for the test to 
involve material that has differing degrees of difficulty.” 


3.1 What to test? 

My observation is that most orthography testing that has been carried out in Africa has 
focused on the testing of comprehension and oral reading fluency. Equally important, 
however, is the testing of writing. 

When testing reading, there are two aspects that need to be tested, comprehension and 
fluency. Comprehension can be tested by having subjects read one or more selections and 
then asking content questions. Fluency can be tested by having subjects read one or more 
selections orally and then noting the places where they stumble. The people who conduct 
the test should record the different readings on audio cassette, and then later note the 
number and type of reading errors made. 

When testing writing, there are also two aspects that need to be tested, accuracy and 
speed. Accuracy can be tested by giving a dictation exercise, and noting the number and 
type of errors made. Speed is more difficult to test. This can be done by timing individual 
dictation exercises. 


3.2 How many people does one need to test? 

Many people ask this question, and there is no easy answer to it. In order to know which of 
two orthographies is better (e.g., the new orthography vs. the old orthography), there need 
to be enough subjects in each group so that any difference in results between the two 
groups is statistically significant. How large is large enough depends on how homogenous 


” Literature on experimentation in orthography includes Henderson (1984), and Frost and Katz (1992), 
and Frost (1994). For descriptions of testing tone in orthography as it pertains to African languages, see 
Eissen (1977), Mfonyam (1989), and Bernard, Mbeh, and Handwerker (1995, 1997). For an additional 
description, see Bird (1999b), which also provides a critique of these works. ; 
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the results are. The more homogenous the results, the smaller the sample size needs to be; 
the less homogenous the results, the greater the sample size needs to be. If student scores 
for one of the groups are all reasonably close to the average score, then the results are fairly 
homogenous (smaller sample size needed). On the other hand, if the individual scores 
differ wildly from each other, then the results are less homogenous (larger sample size 
needed). One can test whether the difference between results for different test groups is 
Statistically significant by submitting the scores to a Student’s T-TEST using a computer 
spreadsheet such as Microsoft Excel. If the scores turn out not to be statistically significant 
then one needs to increase the sample size (i.e., test more students).* 


4. Summary 


I close by summarizing in point form the main ideas of this paper: 

1. Plan to revise the orthography from time to time. 

2. Strive for an optimal orthography based on compromise, not a perfect orthography. 

3. In general, spell words the way they sound after word rules have applied, but before 
phrase rules have applied. 

4. Represent words that have floating tones in a manner different from words that do not 
have floating tones. In other words, make the difference appear on the word that causes 
the difference, as opposed to on the adjacent word that undergoes the change. 

5. When lexical tone carries a low functional load but a high grammatical load, consider 

not marking tone, but rather using diacritics in a consistent manner to indicate the 

different grammatical distinctions. 

Teach tone as early as possible in literacy classes. 

Teach tone in terms of contrastive word melodies, not in terms of high vs. low vs. mid. 

8. Test the orthography rigorously, and when doing so be sure to test comprehension, oral 
reading fluency and writing. 

9. Finally, when testing the orthography, ensure that the sample size is large enough so 
that any difference in results is statistically significant. 

There are many factors involved in orthography design, and the linguistic factors we 
have focused on in this paper are only one area of consideration. It is important for the 
linguist to realize that an orthography is not developed in a vacuum and that the other 
factors are equally important to consider. A good orthography is therefore built on 
compromise. Due to the redundancy build into language, linguists are in a good position to 
make that compromise. 


NO 


® Statistical significance for tests like this can be determined by conducting an unpaired, two-tailed, 
unequal variance Student's T-TEST. This test gives you a probability, or p-value. The values range from 0.0 
(100% probability that the difference between the two means is statistically significant) to 1.0 (100% 
probability that the difference between the two means is nof statistically significant). Following standard 
statistics practice, we assume a p-value of 0.05 or lower before we consider the difference between two 
means to be statistically significant. 
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Tone in the infinitive in Kinande: an OT analysis’ 
by 
Akinbiyi Akinlabi & Ngessimo M. Mutaka 
Rutgers University and University of Yaounde 1 


This paper seeks to account for the tonal processes in the infinitive in Kinande, a 
Bantu language of eastern DRC (Congo), using the Optimality theoretic 
framework. We postulate lexical tones, phrasal tones and intonational tones in 
the input, and we derive the output tones from these through universal constraints 
that mediate between input and output tonal structures. The paper is organized as 
follows. In §1, we present the basic assumptions of OT. In §2, we deal with the 
disyllabic verb stems of the infinitive in Kinande, and in §3 we extend the 
analysis to the monosyllabic stems. We end the paper with an appendix that 
assembles the central OT constraints relevant for tonal analysis in current work 
on Bantu languages. 


1. Some basic assumptions of OT. 

The theoretical framework within which the above facts will be accounted for is 
Optimality theory (Prince and Smolensky 1993). The version adopted here is the 
correspondence model of McCarthy and Prince (1995). The summary presented below 
draws from Yip (in progress), as well as from the original sources. 

The central proposal of Optimality theory (OT) is that phonological outputs are not 
derived by the interaction of ordered rules. The input to each process is associated, via the 
function GEN, with a set of output candidates which are evaluated against a set of ranked 
and violable constraints. The function that evaluates these rankings is called H-EVAL. The 
candidate which best satisfies the constraint system is the optimal candidate, or output 
form. Optimality theory shares with SPE the notion of an underlying form, an input, and of 
course both theories produce outputs. The difference is that SPE moves from input to 
output in a series of stages, or a derivation, whereas OT simply selects the optimal output. 
Within the OT phonology proper, there are only two stages: the input, and the phonological 
output. 

Optimality theory is an output-based grammar. Yip (in progress) notes that output 
here really refers to the output of the phonological component, which in turn serves as an 
input to a phonetic component. The constraint set, which are universal, evaluate only the 
outputs; there are no constraints on inputs. All possible outputs for any given input are 
considered, and the “best” is selected as the actual output, or the optimal form. 

While constraints are assumed to be universal, constraint-rankings are language 
specific. Interlinguistic variation may be accounted for by ranking the same constraints in 


' Part of the material in this paper was discussed in Akinlabi’s seminar course on tone at Rutgers University. 
The second co-author is very grateful for the encouragement he got from Mark Baker for his keen interest in 
Kinande and Bantu languages in general. His deep gratitude is addressed also to the Center for African 
Studies and the Department of Linguistics that made possible his visit at Rutgers University for the spring 
semester 2001. 
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different orders. All constraints are considered to be violable. As a result, even the optimal 
output candidate may violate some constraints as long as it satisfies the constraints set 
better than competing candidates do. These principles are summarized in (1). 


1. Principles of Optimality Theory (Prince and Smolensky 1993; McCarthy & Prince 
1993a,b; 1994) 

a. Universality: UG provides a set Con of constraints that are universal and 
universally present in all grammars. 

b. Violability: Constraints are violable, but violation is minimal. 

c Ranking: the constraints of Con are ranked on a language-particular basis; the 
notion of minimal violation is defined in terms of this ranking. A grammar is a ranking of 
the constraint set. 

d. Parallelism: Best-satisfaction of the constraint hierarchy is computed over the 
whole hierarchy and the whole candidate set. There is no serial derivation. 


Although outputs can vary infinitely from the inputs they are based on, 
Correspondence theory (McCarthy & Prince 1995) constrains how abstract the relationship 
between inputs and outputs may be by making it optimal for inputs and outputs to be as 
similar as possible. Constraints are of three types: “faithfulness” constraints, markedness 
constraints, and alignment constraints. 

Faithfulness constraints penalize changes to the input form (no-deletion (MAX), no- 
insertion (DEP), or no-featural change (IDENT)). In a rule-based theory these have no direct 
equivalent. Inputs remain unchanged unless a rule applies, so faithfulness is just what you 
get when there is no applicable rule. In OT, however, the faithful output is just one of 
many candidates, and frequently it is quite marked, and thus fails on one or more 
markedness constraints. The faithfulness constraints may be dispersed for the relevant 
category, such as tone, as follows. The following are strictly informal definitions. 


2. a. MAXx-T: Input tones are realized in the output (i.e. no deletion) 
b. Dep-T: Output tones correspond to the input tones (i.e. no insertion) 
C. IDENT-T: Input and output tones are identical featurally (i.e. no featural change.) 


Markedness constraints may concem features, feature combinations, or structures. Some 
tonal examples are: 


3. *H: — High tones are marked (i.e. no high tones) 
*RISE: Rising tones are marked (i.e. no rising tones) 
AVOID-SPONSOR: Tones are not realized on their input sponsor segments 


esp 


The interaction of markedness and faithfulness co : ‘ t 

: nstraints determine what we 8° 

on the surface. Lower ranked constraints may be violated in favor of higher ranked 
na bos ame ee inBtES), if MAX-T >> *RIsE then rising tones will be 
realized in the output because it is more important for input tones to be realized in the 
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output than to get rid of marked (rising) tones. All such rising tones are kept, in violation 
of *RIsE. If on the other hand *RISE >> MAX-T, then no rising tones will show up in the 
output even if they are present in the input because it is more important NOT to have a 
marked (rising) tone in the output. All such rising tones are preferably deleted, in violation 
of MAX-T. 

The third set of constraints are alignment constraints. In some works on OT (see 
Yip in progress) these are considered to be markedness constraints, but we shall here 
separate them into a different class. The theory of Generalized Alignment (McCarthy 
1993a,b, 1994) formalized the generalization that edges of constituents, whether 
morphological or prosodic, tend to coincide (be aligned) in well-formed representations. 
For example, the left edge of the leftmost metrical foot and the right edge of the rightmost 
metrical foot are often aligned with the left and right edges of the morphological or 
prosodic word in a well-parsed metrical representation (and intervening syllables are also 
optimally parsed into feet aligned as close as possible to one edge or the other of the 
prosodic word). In Generalized Alignment theory, these sorts of generalizations are 
captured by a family of alignment constraints which specify which two constituents share 
an edge and which edge they share. Alignment constraints were first applied to features in 
Kirchner (1993), Pulleyblank (1993), and Akinlabi (1994). These constraints are now 
commonly employed to account for the location and movement of tones in tone languages 
(see Akinlabi 1996, Downing 1996a, b). Examples of tonal alignment constraints are (R = 
right; L = left): 


(4) ALIGN-L (H, STEM): Align every H tone with the left edge of some stem. 
ALIGN-R (H, INFL): Align every H tone with the right edge of INFL. 


This above brief summary suffices for our purposes in this paper. Archangeli and 
Langendoen (1997) and Kager (1999) are two excellent textbooks on OT which provide 
detailed introductions. Yip (in progress) provides an excellent introduction to tone within 
OT. In the appendix, we present additional constraints that have been employed in tonal 
analysis, as presented in Yip and other sources. 


2. The infinitive in Kinande: disyllabic verb stems. 


In this section, we first describe the data relevant for the tonal processes in the 
infinitive in Kinande before proposing an OT account of these data. 


Consider first the case of a toneless verb root (-hum-) as in the following data: 
Toneless verb in the infinitive (Mutaka 1994) 


5.a.  eriht:ma ‘to hit’ /e-ri-hum-a/ 
erimuhi:ma ‘to hit him’ /e-ri-mu-hum-a/ 
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erinamuht:ma ‘to hit him indeed’ /e-ri-na-mu-hum-a/ 
erinaht:ma ‘to hit indeed’ /e-ri-na-hum-a/ 

b. emhuma Magi:lu ‘to hit Magulu’’ 
erimuhumira Magi:lu ‘to hit him for Magulu”’ 
erinamuhumira Magit:lu ‘to just hit him for Magulu”’ 
erinahumira Magi:lu ‘to just hit for Magulu’ 


In these forms, the vowel e- is the initial vowel also called augment in Bantu 
linguistics, -ri- is the infinitive marker, -na- is an aspectual marker, and -mv- is 
an object marker. We assume Mutaka’s (1994) proposal that the material 
preceding the object marker constitutes a prosodic word (called INFL) and that 
the object marker with the stem constitutes the macrostem. Evidence for treating 
the object marker as part of an expanded stem (here, the macrostem) will be 
given later when we discuss the monosyllabic verb stems. 


Following Hyman (1990), we assume that the H on the penultimate vowel in (5a) 
is a phrasal tone and the L on the final vowel (unmarked here) is an intonational 
tone. This is made obvious in (5b) where we have added a name after the verb. 
What happens is that the phrasal H now surfaces on the penultimate vowel of the 
entire utterance and the intonational L surfaces on its final vowel. 


Notice that the phrasal H may surface on the final vowel when the verb is in a 
sentential subject position as illustrated in (6a) below:? 


6.a. erihuma sjryowé:ne ‘to hit is not good’. 
erihumira sjryowé:ne ‘to hit for is not good’ 
b. erihuma n’ erhumi:ra sjryowé:ne ‘to hit and to hit for is not good’. 
erihumira n’ erihi:ma sjryowé:ne ‘to hit for and to hit is not good’ 


Notice also that an H surfaces on the last vowel of a verb (-erihuma, erihumira) 
that is conjoined with another verb as in (6b). Such an H is intonational and it 


? We know that the H on the final vowel of a verb in subject position is phrasal because it does not associate 
to a Vowel that is already associated to a tone unlike the intonational H which surfaces on the FV that is 
presumably associated with a L in the input. The best examples to show this come from the past tenses: 

a. erihuma sjryowé:ne ‘to hit is not good’ (Infinitive) 

b. emétwahumjre sjyowe‘ne ‘the fact that we hit is not good’ (Historical past) 

c. etwahumirira sjyowé:ne ‘the fact that we hit on purpose is not good’ (Remote Past) 

In the recent and remote past tenses, the last vowel is associated with a suffixal L, that is why the 
phrasal H fails to associate to it. 
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always surfaces on the last vowel in a list intonation.’ 


It is also worth mentioning that, in the sentences in (6b), there 1s no pause after 
the verb erihuma or erihumiré. The pause only occurs after the second verb 
(erihumi:r4 or erihi:ma). As also shown in the examples (in 6b), the second verb 
(erihumi:ra / erihti:ma) surfaces with two H tones. The one on the penultimate 
vowel is the phrasal H and the one on the FV is the intonational H. The verbal 
forms in (6b) may also be rendered as follows: 


7. erihi:ma n’ erihumi:ra ni bind bibi:ri 
‘hitting and hitting for are two (different) things’. 


In this case, each verb forms an intonational phrase and it has both the phrasal H 
on the penultimate vowel and the list intonational phrase H on the final vowel. 
Notice also that penultimate lengthening is a further indication of an intonational 
phrase in these forms. 


So far, we have postulated the following tones: 
(i) Phrasal H tone 

(ii) List intonation H tone‘ 

(iii) | Utterance final L tone. 


The phrasal H may appear on the final vowel or on the penultimate vowel 
whereas the intonational tone (H or L) appears on the final vowel. As we will 
illustrate later, the generalization on the surface placement of the phrasal H and 
the intonational H can be captured by an interaction of two constraints in OT: 
ALIGN-RIGHT and NON-FINALITY. 


Consider now the forms with a H(igh) tone verb root (-tim-). 


; Again, the best examples that illustrate the fact that the intonational H always surfaces on the last vowel of 
an intonational phrase, even if that vowel is associated to a L in the input, come from the past tenses. 
a. erihuma n’ etwahumirira ni bindu bi-biri (Infinitive + Remote past) 
‘to hit and we hit are two different things’ 
b. etwahumiriré n’erihi:mé ni bindt bi-biri (Remote past + infinitive) 
‘the fact that we hit on purpose and to hit are two different things’ 
c. etwahumiriré n’ emétwahimj:ré ni bindt bi-biri (Remote past + historical past) 
‘the fact that we hit and the fact that we hit on purpose are two different things’ 
As illustrated in these forms, the FV which, in the remote past and the historical past is associated to a lexical 
L, surfaces with an intonational H. 
We will assume that the list intonation H is accounted for by a constraint placing it on the final vowel of the 
Phrase as in (3). However, we will not provide a derivation in this paper. 
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8.a. eritt:ma ‘to send’ /e-ri-tém-a/ 
erinati:ma ‘to send indeed’ /e-ri-na-tim-a/ 
b. erimdtdi:ma ‘to send him’ /e-ri-mu-tim-a/ 
erinamiti:ma ‘to send him indeed’ /e-ri-na-mu-tim-a/ 
9.a. erituma Magu:lu ‘to send Magulu’ 
erinatumira Magi:lu ‘to just send for Magulu’ 
b. erimutumira Magi:lu ‘to send him for Magulu’ 


erinamitumira Magi:lu ‘to just send him for Magulu’ 
c. erimutuma siryowé:ne ‘to send him is not good’ 


With respect to the phrasal H, these forms do not differ from the toneless verb 
forms discussed above — the penultimate H in each form (8) and (9) is the phrasal 
H. Of interest here is the lexical H tone of the verb root which anticipates once 
onto the preceding vowel in forms without an object marker (8a, 9a), and twice in 
forms with the object marker (8b, 9b). This lexical H never surfaces on its 
underlying tone bearing unit, that is, on the root vowel. The form in (9c) 
illustrates the phrasal H on the final verb when the verb is in subject position. 


We propose that an interaction of the following constraints accounts for the 
surface realization of this lexical H from an OT perspective: ALIGN-H(H, INF), 
ALIGN-LEFT(H, Stem), AVOID SPONSOR.° These constraints may be defined 
as follows: 


10. ALIGN-H (H, INFL): The verbal lexical H tone is aligned with the right edge 
of the INFL prosodic word. 

11. ALIGN-LEFT(H, Stem): The verbal lexical H tone is aligned with the left 
edge of the stem. 

12. AVOID SPONSOR: a lexical H tone is not realized on its sponsor. 


A brief explanation for the motivation of these constraints is in order here. 

First, notice that when the lexical H anticipates once or twice, it always surfaces 
on the last vowel of the INFL marker (cf. -né- or -ri-) irrespective whether there 
is an object marker or not. This element is precisely the right edge of the INFL 
domain. As is by now common in work on OT, we adopt a position in which 


* We propose this constraint in the spirit of Kisseberth (1993) who has a constraint called AVOID 
PROMINENCE. 
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alignment constraints are employed to account for featural spreading or 
movement. The ALIGN-H constraint captures the generalization on the surface 
location of the leftmost span of the lexical H. We need ALIGN-LEFT to attract 
the lexical H to the root vowel which is the left edge of the stem domain. Finally, 
AVOID SPONSOR ensures that the optimal candidate is the one whose H 
surfaces on every vowel between the INFL and the stem, but not in the stem. We 
propose the following ranking of the three constraints: 


13. ALIGN-H, AVOID SPONSOR> > ALIGN-LEFT(H, STEM) 


Both ALIGN-H and AVOID SPONSOR dominate ALIGN-LEFT since the lexical 
H tone never gets a chance to be realized on the root vowel, violating ALIGN- 
LEFT. We illustrate the derivations of the form: eriti:ma ‘to send’ in Tableau 1, 
and erinati:ma ‘to send indeed’ in Tableau 2. For reasons of clarity, we abstract 
away from the intonational H tone in the first two tableaux, and focus on the 
realization of the lexical H. 


Tableau | 
Input: e-ri[-tum-a 


| 
H 
Candidates ALIGN-H AVOID ALIGN-LEFT 
| SPONSOR H, Stem | 
a.> erftuma | 
| | 
H 
| 


b. érituma | 
| 
H 
c. érituma 
yO 
H 
d. erftama 
ee 
rn a 


e. eritGma 


| 
H 
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In the above tableau we are considering only candidates in which the input 
lexical H is realized in the output. All the candidates satisfy faithfulness in this 
regard. Candidate (a) wins because it satisfies the two highly ranked constraints, 
violating only ALIGN-LEFT. Candidates (b) and (c) are disqualified because 
they violate the ALIGN-H although they satisfy AVOID SPONSOR. Both 
candidates (d) and (¢) are rejected because they violate AVOID SPONSOR, while 
satisfying ALIGN-LEFT. Their disqualification is an indication that ALIGN- 
LEFT is low ranked, since satisfying it does not prevent them from being 
disqualified. 


The next tableau illustrates a form with the object prefix -mu-, occurring 
between the last item in INFL -na- and a High tone verb root. 


Tableau 2. 

Input: ‘e-ri-na [-mu-tum-a 
| 
H 


Candidates | ALIGN-H ! AVOID ALIGN-LEFT 
‘SPONSOR _| (H, Stem) 


a.” erindmuituma 
\| 
H | 


b. erindmutuma 


| 
H 


d. erindmutima 
\\| 
H 
e. erfndmutuma 
14] 
H 


The essential goal of the constraint ALIGN-LEFT is to get the H tone to be 
aligned to the left edge of the verb root, But this is prevented from happening 
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because of the dominant AVOID SPONSOR. However what this means in reality 
is that the ALIGN-LEFT allows only minimal violation, that is, it attracts the H 
tone as close to the verb root as possible, without violating AVOID SPONSOR. 
This tableau shows that the fact that a constraint is ranked low does not imply 
that it is ineffective. Candidate (b) has the lexical H tone one syllable too far 
from the left edge of the root vowel, violating ALIGN-LEFT one more time than 
candidate (a) and thus rendering it non-optimal. The rest of the candidates violate 
one of the two top ranked constraints, and so are non-optimal, as we already 
illustrated in Tableau 1. 


Let us now return to the phrasal H and the intonational tones that we discussed 
earlier. More precisely, how can these tones be integrated into the analysis? 


The ultimate question to solve for integrating these phrasal and intonational tones 
is to know how these should be represented in the input. In case the verbal forms 
appear in a non-phrase final context, these phrasal and intonational tones need 
not appear in the input. But when the verbal forms appear in a phrase final 
context we need to have them in the input. Because we need to distinguish the 
intonational H from the phonological phrasal H, we will encode these two H’s 
differently. We will call the phonological phrasal H “Hp” and the intonational H 
“Hy”. This way we are able to distinguish them from the lexical H which does not 
have any subscript. We also use these subscripts as a mnemonic strategy for 
encoding the linearity of these tones as we attribute the appearance of the phrasal 
tones on the final or penultimate position of the stem as a response to the 
constraints NONFINALITY, ALIGN-R(Stem, Hp), ALIGN-IP-H(IntPh, H)), 
ALIGN-IP-L(IntPh, L), and *CONTOUR. These constraints may be defined as 
follows. 


14. ALIGN-R (Stem, Hp): Every stem is right aligned with a phrasal H tone. 


15. ALIGN-IP-H (IntPh, Hj): Every Intonational phrase is right aligned with a 
High tone. 


16. ALIGN-IP-L (IntPh, L) Every Intonational phrase is right aligned with a Low 
tone. (What is the difference between the H and L intonational phrases?) 


17. NONFINALITY: An H tone cannot occur on the phrase final vowel. 


We now give the complete picture of the tableaux that illustrate our account of 
both the lexical tones and the phrasal tones. Tableau 3 illustrates a case of a form 
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that has both a phrasal H and an intonational L (e.g. 8a) whereas tableau 4 
illustrates the list intonation when the phrasal H appears on the final vowel (e.g. 
example (9c)). We indicate the input form at the beginning of the tableau and the 
ranking of the constraints immediately below the tableaux. The right square 
bracket indicates the boundary.® In the following tableau, we will put two 
constraints in the same column when there is no evidence for ranking between 
them, for reasons of space. We will consider only candidates that satisfy the 
constraints ALIGN-H and AVOID SPONSOR, which have already been 
illustrated above. Both of these constraints are in our opinion at the top of the 
hierarchy in Kinande. 


Tableau 3: Lexical H, Phrasal H and Intonational L 
Input: e-ri-tum-a ] 


In this tableau, candidate (b) is crucial because it will be seen that an HL contour 
does surface on the final vowel in the monosyllabic stems. Though it also 
violates *CONTOUR, it is NONFINALITY that rules out this candidate. The last 
candidate ties with the optimal candidate in avoiding a NONFINALITY violation 
and violating ALIGN-R instead, but it is non-optimal because the final Low tone 
is not right aligned. In addition, it also violates *CONTOUR. 


The next tableau presents a situation in which the phrasal H is indeed in final 


* We will not consider candidates that violate LINEARITY in these tableaux, for reasons of space. We 
assume a LINEARITY constraint defined as follows, and we assume that it is inviolable in Kinande. 
LINEARITY-T: The tones in the output follow the same sequence as they are in the input. 
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position. This happens when the verb is in sentential subject position (example 
number (9c)), and is followed by some complement. We argue that the H, is not 
in absolute phrase final position here and is not subject to NONFINALITY. 
Notice also that the Intonational Low is absent here. 


Tableau 4: Phrasal H on final vowel. 
Input: e-ri-na-mu- in a | 


Candidates “aaa NONFIN | ALIGN-R | ALIGN 
eeeeeee (2 ho: | AV- SPON | | ‘|(St,Hp) | -LEFT | 


Both candidates satisfy NONFINALITY, therefore the decision is passed on to 
the next constraint, in this case ALIGN R. Since there is no pressure from any 
higher ranked constraint to violate this constraint, candidate (a) is optimal. 


3. The monosyllabic verb stems. 


Before giving an OT account of the data on the monosyllabic stems of the 
infinitive in Kinande, a brief description of these data is in order here. Consider 
first the following forms. 


18.a. eri:ta ‘to bury /e-r1-ta-a/ 
b. — erf:t ‘to kill’ /e-ri- {t-a/ 
c.  erys:ta ‘to light’ /e-ri-St-a/ 


To account for these forms, we assume the analysis in Mutaka (1994) who treats 
the stems here as monosyllabic. In the forms in (18b,c), the initial vowel does not 
count as a syllable because it has no onset. We give the underlying representation 
of these forms in the rightmost column. We follow Mutaka’s (1994) proposal that 
in the forms in (b,c) there is a buffer vowel which is inserted just in case the 
stem is too short, that is, when it does not meet the minimum requirement of 
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being bimoraic, as illustrated in (19) below. This bimoraicity may be met in two 
ways. For a verb root of the CV type, it becomes bimoraic with the addition of 
the FV, as in (18a). For a verb root of the VC- type, it becomes bimoraic if it 
takes the shape VCV-V where the last V is the FV and the penultimate V is 
inserted (19a,b). It also becomes bimoraic when it takes the shape CVCV where 
the last V is the FV and the first C is the onset from the segment that is in the 
expanded stem, more precisely, from the Object marker (19c). This is better 
clarified in the following data in which we compare the root -ta- (CV) and -ot- 
(VC). 


19a. eri:ta /e-ri-ta-a/ ery5:ta /e-ri-StV-a 
‘to bury’ ‘to light’ 
b.  eribi:ta /e-ri-bi-ta-a/ eriby5:ta /e-ri-bi-StV-a/" 
‘to just bury’ ‘to just light’ 
c. eribi:ta /e-ri-bi-ta-a/ eriby5:ta /e-ri-bi-St-a/ 
‘to bury them’ ‘to light them’ 


In these forms, the -bi- in (b) with an underlying H tone is an aspectual marker 
whereas the -bi- in (c) is an object marker. As we noted earlier, the object marker 
is part of the stem with which it forms the macrostem whereas the aspectual 
marker is part of the INFL prosodic word. As shown in the underlying forms 
between back slashes, the stem -ta- does not need the buffer V because its stem 
already consists of two vowels. The stem -ot- in the right hand column needs this 
buffer vowel only when the root is not preceded by the object marker. In other 
words, because of the fact that the object marker is part of the expanded stem, the 
root vowel of -ot- has an onset, and the phrasal H can target it as the penultimate 
vowel as in (19c). 


Going back to the forms in (18), what is striking here is the appearance of 
contours. The falling tone on the final vowel is the result of the linking of the 
phrasal H and the intonational L. Indeed, when the form is in a non-phrase final 


" That the buffer vowel is not in the underlying representation is also supported by the following forms 
where the tense marker -ire is suffixed to the verb: 
a, mStwaté:re /mo-tu-a-ta-jre/ we buried 


b. métwétj:re / mo-tu-a-ot-jre/ we lit 


Coalescence of a+j into “e” apply in (a) but not in (b) because the input for coalescence is 
lacking in the verb stem of (b). Mutaka (1994:42) argues that this buffer vowel is inserted at the second 
stratum to meet a constraint in Kinande that bans a monomoraic stem at stratum two. 
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position, these contours do not show up as illustrated below. 


20.a. erita Magu:lu ‘to bury Magulu 
b. erjta Magu:lu ‘to kill Magulu’ 
c. eryd5ta Magi:lu ‘to light Magulu’ 


As also shown in the forms in (20), the contour on the root vowel in (18) must be 
the result of a phrasal phenomenon as it does not appear when the form is in a 
non-phrase final position. The H tone in this contour is the lexical H tone that 
results from vowel deletion (20b) or gliding (20c) of the vowel that precedes the 
root vowel and on which its underlying H tone would have surfaced. (Recall that 
the lexical H always anticipates one step back.) The L in the contour is a default 
(epenthetic) L tone on the root vowel. Notice that this contour on the root vowel 
persists when the verb 1s in a phrase final position, that is, when both the phrasal 
H and the intonational L are present in the form as illustrated below. 


21.a__ eriti:ra ‘to bury for /e-ri-ta-ir-a/ 

b.  erjtf:ra ‘to kill for’ /e-ri- {t-ir-a/ 
erjtirj:ra ‘to kill on purpose’ /e-ri-{t-irir-a/ 

c. eryoté:ra ‘to light for’ /e-ri-5t-ir-a/ 
erydteré:ra ‘to light on purpose’ /e-ri-St-irir-a/ 


As shown in these forms, at first blush it appears that this contour persists just in 
case the lexical H that forms the first portion of this HL contour would be 
adjacent to the phrasal H, preventing an OCP violation. (We argue below that the 
OCP is not responsible here.) The longer forms in (21b,c) do not exhibit this 
contour. Using the verb in a context where the phrasal H surfaces on the final 
vowel also yields the same observations. 


22 a. erita sfryowé:ne ‘burying is not good’”® 
eritira siryowé:ne burying for is not good’ 
eritirira s{ryowé:ne ‘burying on purpose is not good’ 
b. erydta sfryowé:ne ‘lighting is not good’ 
eryStera sjryowé:ne ‘lighting for is not good’ 
erydSterera s{ryowé:ne ‘lighting on purpose is not good’ 


. Although the lexical H is adjacent to the phrasal H in this form, this is not a counterexample to the 
observation that the contour appears just in case the lexical H would have been adjacent to the phrasal H 
because the default L is never assigned in this form that would be an input to a contour. 
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Just to be complete in the presentation of these data, in contexts where both the 
phrasal H and the intonational H appear on the verb, the same observation about 
the persistence of the contour tone holds as shown below: 


23. a. eri:ta n’eritiri:ra ni bindd bibiri 
“burying and burying for are two (different) things’ 
b. ery5:ta n’erySté:ra ni bindd bibiri 
‘lighting and lighting for are two (different) things’ 
erydté:ra n’ erySteré:ra ni bindd bibiri 
‘lighting for and lighting on purpose are two (different) things’ 


When compared to the disyllabic verb stems, there are two questions to answer in 
the monosyllabic stems. First, why do contour tones appear on the verb stems, 
and secondly why do the contour tones seem to disappear when the lexical H is 
not adjacent to the phrasal H (21b,c; 22b)? 


For an OT account of the tones in the monosyllabic stems, let us first examine 
the forms where the lexical H, the phrasal H and the intonational L surface as in 
the following forms: 


24.a. eryd:ta /e-ri-5t-a H)L2/ ‘to light’ 
b. erySté:ra /e-ri-5t-ir-a H)L2/ ‘to light for’ 
c. erySteré:ra_ —/e-ri-5t-irir-a H;L»/ ‘to light on purpose’ 


At first blush, it appears that the first contour surfaces in forms where the lexical 
H of the stem would have been adjacent to the phrasal H as in (24a,b). This 
suggests something of an OCP effect. However, if we examine forms where the 
monosyllabic root has an onset, the two tones can occur side by side without an 
intervening L tone (24d). This confirms that the contour in (24a-b) is the result of 
something else other than the OCP. 


24.d = eriti:ra ‘to bury for /e-ri-ta-ir-a H,L>/ 


We propose that the reason why there is a Low tone insertion in (24a-b) is that 
vowel deletion or glide formation results in the potential realization of the lexical 
H tone on its SPONSOR. This is in violation of the constraint AVOID 
SPONSOR. We attribute glide formation or vowel deletion to the constraint NO ~ 
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HIATUS, which forbids a sequence of two vowels in the output and we attribute 
the fact that all the tones are realized to the high ranking of the constraint MAX- 
T. These constraints are formally defined as follows: 


25. NOHIATUS: a heterosyllabic sequence of vowels not separated by a 
consonant is prohibited. (Ola Orie & Pulleyblank 2000) 


26. MAX-T: a tone in the input must have a correspondent in the output. 


We will abstract away from a discussion of NOHIATUS, and focus on its effect 
on tonal output. We propose that the L tone is inserted on monosyllabic verb 
stems (to create an HL fall) when the lexical H tone will surface on its sponsor. 
One crucial difference between the monosyllabic verbs in (24a-b) and (24d) is 
that in (24d) the lexical H tone is still able to shift one step back, whereas in 
(24a-c) it is unable to do this. The insertion of the L results in a DEP-T violation, 
but this is the price to pay if AVOID-SPONSOR is to be minimally respected in 
these forms. We assume that the L tone is preferred as the inserted tone because 
it is the less marked tone. 


The following rankings of the constraints have been motivated in the preceding 
discussion. For clarity, we show the ranking now, and we indicate the motivation 
for the proposed ranking: 


27 
(i) MAX-T >> NONFINALITY: all tones are realized, even when they are 


realized on the final vowel. 
(ii) AVOID-SPONSOR >> DEP-T: A Low tone is inserted to make short forms 


respect AVOID-SPONSOR. 
We now derive the forms in (24a): 


Tableau 5 
Input: €-ri[-ot-a] 


| 
H HpL) 
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NONFIN | ALIGN-R | ALIGN-IP-L, 


€-ri[-ot-a] 
| 
—__H HL 
a. © ery5ta 
|\|\ 


| ALIGN-H, 
| AV-SPON, 


The above tableau is interesting in that all candidates are equal in satisfying 
ALIGN-R. But they all violate NONFINALITY in the process, because the 
phrasal H tone occurs on the final vowel. What separates them is in how well 
they satisfy the top-ranked constraints. Candidate (b) violates AVOID-SPONSOR 
by not inserting the L tone on the sponsoring vowel (in bold in (a)). Candidate (c) 
violates both AVOID-SPONSOR and MAX-T, the first violation because of the 
lack of the epenthetic L, and the second because the input intonational L tone is 
deleted. Both of these candidates are ruled out on these grounds. The resulting 
output has two contour tones, one from the L insertion, and the other from the 
combination of phrasal H and the intonational L. We now turn our attention to a 
form like (24c), where there is no contour, and where the lexical H still 
superficially appears on the sponsoring vowel. We repeat this example below, for 
convenience: 


28. erySteré:ra /e-ri-5t-irir-a H,L2/ ‘to light on purpose’ 


We propose that this form does not realize an epenthetic L because the HL fall 
that will result from it is immediately followed by another L. We assume that this 
L actually results from the constraint SPECIFY-T. This constraint ensures that 
all vowels get a tone on the surface, even if they have none in the input. We also 
rest the selection of L as the default tone on markedness considerations. We 


propose that a constraint bans the marked sequence HL L, neutralizing it to H L. 
We state the constraint as follows: 
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29. *HL L: A falling tone may not be followed by a L tone. (i.e. the sequence HL 
L is marked.) 


Finally, since there are enough vowels, NONFINALITY is respected because the 
phrasal H is realized on the penultimate vowel. ALIGN-IP-L is also satisfied, 
because the intonational L is realized on the final vowel. Therefore there is no 
contour on the final vowel as in (24a). 


We propose that the markedness constraint *HL L dominates all other constraints 
that we have proposed so far. We derive the form in (28) (=24c) in tableau 6. 


Tableau 6. 
€-ri-St-irir-a *HL L | ALIGN-H, | NONFIN | ALIGN-R | ALIGN-IP-L, 
AV-SPON, 


a.& erySteréra 


b. erySt eréra 


NIT | 


In this tableau, the optimal candidate violates AVOID-SPONSOR by not having a 
surface L tone on the stem vowel, but this is simply to satisfy a higher ranked 
constraint, the constraint *HL L which says that this sequence is marked. The 
second candidate does the opposite, and is ruled non-optimal. 


Conclusion. 


Our basic aim in this paper was to show how a set of ranked constraints 
currently used in works on OT can account for the complex tone in the infinitive 
in Kinande. What makes the tone in the infinitive in Kinande complex is that, 
one should distinguish lexical tones from phrasal and intonational tones. In 
addition, one should determine the domains in which these tones surface. The 
challenge for accounting for these tones was basically to motivate an input that 
results in an output mediated by a set of ranked constraints. We have achieved 
this by considering the phrasal and intonational tones as boundary tones A la 
Hyman (1990). We show that even high ranked constraints such as AVOID 
SPONSOR can be violated under pressure from other constraints, such as *HL 
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L. This way of annotating tones supports the claim in Bickmore (1999:110) that 
"a single pass through a constraint ranking, where constraints are annotated for 
the lexical domain in which they apply, is superior to an account in which a 
block of constraints (in a stem domain) produces an output which is then fed to 
another block of constraints (in a word domain).” We want to end this paper by 
mentioning a problem in Kinande phonology we have not attempted to answer: 
is the phrasal H or the intonational H featurally different from the lexical H? 
The answer to this question awaits further investigation. Two areas in Kinande 
where the difference between the lexical H and the phrasal H may be teased 
apart is in the recent past tense and the nominal forms whose final vowel has an 
underlying H. In these forms, the phrasal H is not assigned because the lexical 
H surfaces on the penultimate vowel. 
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Appendix: Some Constraints on Tone (from the Bantu literature) 


The reason for adding this appendix is to provide researchers working on Bantu languages 
with guidelines of the types of constraints currently used and how these can be tested for 
future research on other Bantu languages. These constraints are compiled from several 
sources, already cited in our list of references; but they by no means exhaust those that 
have been proposed. They represent just a sampling. The constraints are grouped into three 
sets, alignment, faithfulness, and markedness constraints for ease of reference. Note that 
the alignment constraints (especially those with asterisks (*)) can be classified as 
markedness constraints. 


ALIGNMENT CONSTRAINTS: 

These are usually of the type: ALIGN-L (H, STEM): Align every H tone with the left edge of some 
stem. They are dispersable constraints, that is, alignment constraints can be stated to align any tone 
to a grammatical, morphological, or prosodic category. 


These constraints are stated in two ways: 
ALIGN-L (H, STEM) or ALIGN (H,L; STEM,L): Align every H tone with the left edge of some stem 


EXAMPLES 

ALIGN (H, L, So, L): The left edge of a HTS (High Tone Span) must align with the left edge of its 
lexical source (Bickmore Ms, citing Ham 1996). What is called a HTS is a series of TBUs 
on which the H can eventually spread in a specific domain: e.g. the last three vowels in 
CV[CVCVCV. The square bracket indicates the beginning of the HTS.) 


ALIGN-L [H]: The left edge of a high tone span is aligned with the left edge of the verb. 
(Pulleyblank 1996). Similarly for ALIGN-R [H]. The constraints require that the domain of 
a tone extend to the edges of the verb. 


ALIGN (High, L, Syllable, Left): The H tone is aligned with the beginning (left edge) of a syllable 
(Poletto 1998). Poletto equates this with a constraint called NO-RISE that would prevent 
the formation of a rising tone on a long vowel at the beginning of a stem. Another 
equivalent for this constraint could be *CONTOUR. 


ALIGN (High, L, PWd, L): The left edge of each tone is aligned with the left edge of the prosodic 
word (Myers 1997). 


ALIGN (subseg H, L, Stem, L): The left edge of a subsegment (i.e. floating) H must align with the 
left edge of the stem (Bickmore 1999). Of interest in this constraint is that it specifically 
refers to the association of a floating tone. 


* ALIGN (H, L, So, L): The left edge of a HTS must not align with the left edge of its lexical 
source (Bickmore, ms.). Bickmore notes that this constraint is interpreted categorically, 
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i.e. if the two edges align, a penalty is incurred; if they do not, regardless of the distance 
between them, no penalty is incurred. He also comments that if *ALIGN dominates 
ALIGN then the High tone will be minimally misaligned with the specified edge. 


* ALIGN (H, R, S, R, L): The right edge of a HTS in the output must not align with the right edge 
of the leftmost TBU of the source (Bickmore Ms). 


* ALIGN (Stem, L, High, L)Inf, Fut, Pres. Rec Pst; The beginning of a stem (left edge) does not 
start with a High tone in the Infinitive, Future, Present tense, recent past tense. (Poletto 
1998). This constraint is obviously the opposite of ALIGN (High, L, Syllable, Left), and it 
mentions the specific morphological domains in which the H tone does not surface at the 
beginning of a stem. 


* ALIGN (Stem R, High, R): The H tone is banned from the final vowel of the stem (Poletto 1998). 
Poletto rightly equates this to a constraint called NON-FINALITY. This constraint 
accounts for the extrametricality (extratonality, extraprosodicity) of the final vowel. 


FAITHFULNESS CONSTRAINTS 

Faithfulness constraints penalize changes to the input form (no-deletion (MAX), no-insertion 
(DEP), or no-featural change (IDENT)). Various forms of these are found in the Bantu literature. 
We begin with the most basic statements before giving a sampling of the variations. I-O means 
Input-Output. 


MAX-IO-(T): Input tones are realized in the output (i.e. no deletion) 
DEP-IO-(T): Output tones correspond to the input tones (i.e. no insertion) 


IDENT-IO-(T): Correspondent tones have identical tonal values in the input and output (i.e. no 
change) 


MAX-IO-(A): A tone association in the input must have a correspondent in the output (Myers 
1997). Notice that in this constraint and the next, the focus is on the association line as 
opposed to a specific tone for example. 


DEP-I0-(A): An association in the output must have a correspondent in the input. (Myers 1997) 

FAITH-T. In Pulleyblank (1996), this constraint is actually a family of constraint that is specified 
as FAITH -H, i.e. the H in the input is maintained in the output; FAITH-L, i.e. the L in the 
input is maintained in the output. Basically, this constraint corresponds to MAX-T, DEP-T, 
and IDENT-T, all combined. 


MAX -ET: Each TBU must have a correspondent tone. (Bickmore Ms ). Bickmore equates this 
constraint to SPECIFY-(T). 


DeP-ET: Every tone must have a correspondent TBU (Bickmore Ms). Bickmore equates this 
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constraint to *FLOAT. 


LINEARITY-T: Preserve the underlying linear order; in other words, do not metathesize 
tones. 


UNIFORMITY-IO-(X): If a and b are distinct elements of type X in the input, then their output 
correspondents a’ and b’ are also distinct elements of type X (Myers 1997). This 
constraint is presumably the same as NO-FUSION, that is, two different tones should not 
merge into one tone. 


ANCHOR-L: Assign a violation if and only if: (a) there is an output syllable S’ that has an input 
correspondent S, (b) both S and S’ bear tone, and (c) either S or S’ is the leftmost syllable 
associated with its tone, and its correspondent syllable is not the leftmost syllable 
associated with its tone (Myers 1997). In much simpler terms, this constraint penalizes a 
tone which, in the underlying representation, is on the first vowel but surfaces on a 
different vowel. 


MARKEDNESS CONSTRAINTS 


In the OT literature, markedness constraints relating to tone are stated in two ways: NO-X or *X; 
implying “X is not permitted” or “X is a marked structure or feature”. Not all markedness 
constraints are stated in this way. For example, the constraint AVOID-SPONSOR proposed in this 
paper is a markedness constraint not stated in that format, and the Obligatory Contour Principle 
(OCP) is usually simply stated as “OCP”. 

*H: High tones are marked. (A TBU cannot be high toned) 

*L:; Low tones are marked. (A TBU cannot be low toned) 


*M: Mid tones are marked. (A TBU cannot be mid toned) 


* ASSOCIATE: Do not create new association lines. This constraint is the opposite of LINK proposed 
in Pulleyblank (1996). 


AVOID PROMINENCE (AP): A metrically prominent TBU is not a member of any HTS (Bickmore 
1999). 


AVOID-SPONSOR: Tones are not realized on their input sponsor segments (This paper). 
BOUND: Successive syllables in a tone span must be in different domains (Myers 1997). This 
constraint helps account for a tone that spreads across a morpheme and not inside the same 


morpheme. 


*CONTOUR: Do not create contour tones (Pulleyblank 1997). 
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This constraint may be dispersed as NO-RISE , NO-FALL (Akinlabi 1996, Poletto 
1998, and others). 


*DISASSOCIATE: Do not delete association lines. This constraint is the opposite of 
* ASSOCIATE. (See above). 


Dom-BIN (HTS): A High Tone Span must contain exactly two TBUs (Bickmore Ms). This 
constraint can be called BINARITY and it is the same constraint that Poletto (1998) calls 
MTA. 


*FLOAT: No floating tones. Every tone must have a correspondent TBU (Myers 1997, Bickmore 
1999). Bickmore equates this constraint to DEP-TBU/Tone. This constraint basically 
penalizes floating tones. Myers (1997) gives it a different definition: a tone must be 
associated with a syllable. 


*FUSION or NO-FUSION: This constraint prohibits the merging of tones. 


Fused High Requirement (FHR): An output H which has multiple input correspondent H’s must 
contain within its HTS all the correspondent TBUs of the input HTS’s (Bickmore 1999). 
This constraint appears to be the opposite of NO-FUSION. 


HEAD: A tone is attracted to the head of a metrical constituent. 


No-GaP: (Kirchner 1993, Archangeli and Pulleyblank 1994): As the name indicates, this 
constraint prohibits a structure (say CVCVCV) where a tone is linked to both the first and 
last vowel, leaving a gap (the second vowel). This constraint is probably almost never 
violated. 


NoO-LONG-T: A tone may be associated with at most one syllable (Myers 1997). An alternative 
name for this constraint is *MULTILINK. It prohibits a tone that is associated to several 
TBUs. 


NON-FINALITY: Do not align tones with the right edge of the prosodic word. Poletto (1998) 
defines it as: “‘a tone does not surface on a final TBU”. 


Non-INITIAL-S: The initial TBU of the stem must not be H-toned (Bickmore 1999). 


LOCAL: An output TBU bearing a tone t must be adjacent to TBU b, where b” bears t’ (Bickmore 
Ms a). Bickmore attributes this constraint to Myers (1997). As we understand it, this 
constraint is meant to capture the non-iterative nature of the spreading of a (typically H) 
tone. 


LINK: A tone has to be associated to a vowel (Pulleyblank 1996). It forbids floating 
tones. 


MONO-SPAN (MS): A HTS (high tone span) cannot be more than one TBU (Bickmore Ms). This 
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constraint is meant to capture tones that do not spread. 


OCP: Adjacent identical tones are prohibited (Leben 1973, Myers 1997). This is one of 
the earliest constraints in tonal phonology. 


SPECIFY-(T): A syllable must be associated with a tone (Myers 1997). This constraint requires 
TBUs in the output to be associated with a tone which might be already present in the 
input or is the default tone. That is, it disallows tonelessness in the output. It is equivalent 
to *TONELESS. 


STEM (H): A stem must be associated with a high tone (Poletto 1998). In the data that Poletto 
discusses, this constraint aims at assigning an H to the default tone. Presumably for a 
language whose default tone is Low, and if the tone should apply in the stem only, one 
could use such a constraint as STEM(L). 


*STRUCTURE: This constraint is used in Poletto (1998) to prevent unrequired associations that 
would be otherwise consistent with more highly ranked constraints. Poletto notes that it 
may reject structures that have more tones than others. Since this is a constraint that 
mentions association lines in the structure, it could also be called *ASSOCIATE, i.e. Do not 
create new association lines. 


TAA (Tone to Accent Alignment): The leftmost TBU of HTS of a subsegment H must coincide 
with the accented TBU (Bickmore 1999). Because this constraint mentions accent, it 
might as well be called HEAD-H, that is, a H tone is aligned with the head of a (trochaic/ 
iambic) foot. 


*TONELESS: Each TBU must have a correspondent tone (Bickmore 1999). This corresponds to 
MAX-TBU/Tone in Bickmore’s work. It is equivalent to the constraint SPECIFY-(T). (See 
above) 


MTA (Minimal Tone Association): Requires a tone to be associated to at least two tone bearing 
units (Poletto 1998). Poletto writes it as follows: 
*H 
| 
Kp 
This constraint is referred to as DOM-BIN in Bickmore (1999) and DOUBLING in Odden (1998). 


Language Index 


In this index, the names of Bantu languages are given as they appear in the text. There are 
some language groups that have been included as well (e.g. Bamileke,Beti), and also a 
few acronyms such as NACALCO, PAPTAL, BASAL to allow easy search for them in 


the text. 


Afade 94, 96, 97, 98, 115 

Apache 190, 195 

Awing 33, 183 

Bafang 232, 233 

Bafia 188 

Bafut 33, 54, 159, 160, 161, 162, 163, 164, 
167, 168, 169, 170, 171, 172, 173, 174, 175, 
177, 180, 182, 184, 188, 189, 197, 198, 199, 
223, 224, 332 

Bajale 305 

Bakoko 23, 24, 25, 27, 290, 291, 293, 294 
Baldamu 94 

Balengou 184, 187, 199, 210 

Bambili 33 

Bamena 227, 229 

Bamendjou 214, 215, 216 

Bamileke 33, 37, 51, 52, 53, 54, 184, 187, 
188, 189, 192, 193, 199, 224, 227, 228, 230, 
269, 273 

Bamun 33, 54 

Basaa 23, 28, 31, 32, 190, 191, 314, 315, 316, 
322 

BASAL 241, 242, 243, 244, 245, 246, 247, 
248, 249, 250, 251, 252, 253, 254, 255, 256, 
257, 258, 259, 260, 261 

Bata 94, 96 

Bella Coola 190 

Berber 172 

Besleri 94 

Beti 192, 193 

Betifang 188 

Biu 94 

Buduma 94 

Bura 94 

Buwal 94 

Celtic 172 

Chadic 93, 319 

Chizigula 350 

Cuvok 94 


Daba 94, 95, 96, 97, 99, 103, 108, 109, 117 
Degema 312, 322 

Digo 350 

Duala 24, 233, 234, 283, 285, 288 
Dugwor 94, 119 

Dzuungo 326, 327 

Edoid 312 

Ejagham 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 
66, 67, 69, 71, 72, 74, 76, 77, 78, 332 
Ekegusii 349 

English 184, 267, 268, 269, 325 

Eton 190 

Etung 55, 56, 57, 77 

Ewe 311, 312, 314, 322 

Ewondo 184, 191, 194, 238, 239, 240 
Fe’efe’e 33, 37, 185, 186, 193, 234, 238 
francais 203, 204, 205 

French 184, 185, 267, 268, 269 

Fula 312, 320, 321 

Gaduwa 94 

Gavar 94 

Gemzek 94, 119 

Germanic 150 

Ghomala 17, 19, 33, 296, 299, 
Gidar 94, 99, 103, 108 

Giziga 94 

Glavda 94 

Gude 94, 95, 96, 97, 100, 101, 113, 117 
Guduf 94 

Gvoko 94 

Haya 94 

Hedi 94, 97, 117 

Hina 94 

Igbo 312, 321, 322 

Isixhosa 349 

Izere 319, 321 

Japanese 277, 278, 279 

Jarawan 318, 321 
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Jimi 94 

Jina 94 

Kakanda 291, 292, 305 

Kako 296, 297, 332 

Kapsiki 94, 95, 108, 117 

Kasena 267, 273 

Kenyang 184, 230, 231 

Kera 94, 111 

Kihehe 10, 22 

Kikuyu 349 

Kimatumbi 42, 299, 301, 303, 305 
Kinande 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 
14, 15, 16, 21, 22, 283, 284, 286, 288, 296, 305, 
333, 335, 341, 343, 344, 349, 350 
Kinyarwanda 8, 11, 21 

Kiswahili 158 

Kotoko 94, 96, 97, 99, 107 

Koyo 314, 316 

Krahn 313, 321 

Kru 313 

Kukuya 314, 319, 322 

Kwa 291, 311, 312, 313, 314, 320, 321, 322 
Kwanja 82, 85, 86, 87, 88, 92 

Lagwan 94 

Len 82, 85, 87, 88, 90 

Limbum 33, 34, 38, 41, 53 

Luganda 9, 11, 21 

Luo 82, 89 

Mabas 94 

Mada 94, 116 

Mafa 94, 96, 99, 103, 104, 106, 107, 108 
Majera 94 

Makaa 298, 305 

Malgbe 94 

Mambila 79, 80, 82, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 90, 91, 
92 

Mandara 94, 100, 103, 110, 113, 116 
Manenguba 266 

Mankon 24, 29, 31, 33 

Masa 185, 205, 206 

Maslam 94 

Massa 188 

Matal 94 

Mbedam 94 

Peve 94 


Mbili 159, 160, 169, 173, 174, 175 
Mbongno 80, 82, 88 

Mbuh 194 

Mbuko 94, 95, 96, 97, 108, 109, 116, 119 
Medumba 33 

Mefele 94 

Melokwo 

Merey 94, 119 

Mfumte 33 

Mina 94 

Mofu 94, 95, 99, 103, 108, 112, 116, 119 
Moloko 96, 97, 98, 102, 105, 106, 108, 110, 
113, 116, 119 

Mpade 94, 96, 99 

Mser 94 

Mungaka 33 

Musey 94 

Musgu 94, 100, 103 

Muyang 94, 95, 96, 97, 102, 107, 109, 114, 
115, 117119 

NACALCO 244, 245, 253, 255, 256 
Nande 184, 193, 194, 197 

Ndoro 82, 88, 89 

Ngie 183 

Ngiemboon 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 
42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 50, 51, 52 
Ngomba 

Ngombale 33, 37, 38, 42, 52, 54 

Ngwe 33, 53 

Nizaa 82, 87 

Njanga 82, 89 

Njerep 82, 89 

Nkwen 33 

Nomaande 26, 27, 32 

Nso 184, 187, 191, 195, 196, 197,211, 212 
Nugunu 25, 32 

Nupe 311, 312, 321 

Nweh 159, 160, 167, 168, 170, 172, 173, 177 
Nzanyi 94 

Ojibwa 183 

Olusamia 350 

Ouldeme 94, 100, 108, 109, 110, 117 
PAPTAL 253, 256, 257, 258 

Pelasla 94, 100 

Pidgin English 184 
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Pinyin 33 Tsuvan 94 

Plateau 319 Tuki 133, 134, 135, 136, 137, 138, 139, 140, 
Podoko 94, 95, 96, 97, 100, 106, 108, 109, 141, 142, 143, 144, 145, 146, 147, 148, 149, 
110, 111, 113, 116 150, 151, 152, 153, 155, 157, 158 

Polish 152 Tungba 82, 88 

Romance 171 Turkish 350 

Russian 275, 276, 277, 279, 280, 281, 282 Vute 80 

Sanaga 184, 200, 201, 224 Wawa 80, 81, 82, 87, 92 

Serbo-Croatian 152 Wuzlam 94 

Sharwa 94 Yamba 33 

Shingazidja 349 Yao 311, 321 

Shona 350 Yemba 33, 34, 38 

Somyev 80, 82, 88 Yeni 82, 89 

Sukur 94 Yoruba 299, 300, 304, 311, 312, 313, 350 
Sundani-K wanja 85 Ziziliveken 94 

Swahili 1, 3, 4, 5, 11 Zulgo , 94, 95, 96, 97, 100, 108, 109, 113, 116 
Tera 94 Zumaya 94 


Tiene 314, 317, 319, 321, 322 
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